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Failure to Breed.—M. A. F.,” Greene 
Co., Mo. When a@ heifer has grown to be 6 years old 
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may be considered hopeless. There are no drugs that 
can avail in such a case ; reducing the condition by bleed- 
ing, is sometimes practiced, but this is-only effective 
with fat or piethoric animals. 


Mule Breeding.— —‘* J, W. M.,” Isonti Co., 
Minn. The risk of injuring a small mare or other animal, 
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estimated. The risk lies more in choosing a large male 
| coarse limbs, anda small female, 
4; with well formed ani- 
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What has been the effect of the mild winter upon 
the fall-sown crops, we cannot as yet say. The ef- 
fect upon the live stock is the principal thing to be 
dreaded. A warm, damp winter, makes an unwhole- 
some barn-yard, and trouble may be looked for so 
soon as the warm spring suns have their effect. 


‘The least sign’ of discomfort amongst the stock 


should receive immediate attention. A dose of 
simple medicine, a little sulphur, or even a little 
nursing, with some warm slops or extra food, will 
generally prevent a serious attack, or the loss of a 
valuable animal. No farmer can succeed at the 
present day unless he be a “‘ book farmer,” and the 
first book he will need at this time will be a memo- 
randum book in which he may jot down whatever 
may occur to.him as needing to be done. If he at- 
tends to this “ book farming’ properly, he will find 
that a good many entries will have to be made, and 
everything set down should be taken up in order. 
The secret of those who are known as great work- 
ers, is that they work methodically, and do every- 
thing at the proper time, and there is no business 
in which so much will fail, unless the work be done 
when it should be, as that of farming. One day’s 
delay may not be recovered during the whole season. 
aes 


Hints about Work. 


The Workshop.—The increase in the machinery 
used upon farms make it desirable to have a prop- 
erly furnished workshop. It will not pay to run to 
the carpenter or the blacksmith when a little repair 
is needed. The time lost is too valuable, and the 
yearly bill for repairs is a serious item. One of the 
useful results of machinery is to increase the value 
of a man’s time, and this should be provided for. 

Cleaning up.—This is an important job, and can 
be done during rainy days. Clean out the potato 
bins, select seed potatoes, thoroughly clean and 
whitewash the cellar, put the dairy into good con- 
dition, sweep the granary; every cobweb and hid- 
ing place for weevils and grain moths to deposit 
their eggs in should be explored and filled with 
whitewash; the feed rooms and mixing troughs 
should be swept or scraped, the yards scraped, and 
the rubbish burned ; the plows painted, and the 
shares and mold-boards polished ; the harrow teeth 


| sharpened; and everything that can be done now, 








a great deal of afterthought. 

Manure may be hauled on to fall plowed ground 
intended for spring crops, upon the late snows or on 
the frozen ground in the early part of the day, 
That intended for corn should be carefully turned, 
and well mixed, to equalize ils value. Mix the 
droppings from the poultry roost evenly in the 
heap. A few bushels of wood ashes thrown in wil] 
not hurt the manure if the whole is well mixed to- 
gether, and they will help to decompose it, but thig. 
should be cautiously done. Coarse, fresh manure 
for fall crops may be hauled out, and made into a 
compost near where it will be used. 

Surface Water.—Turn the wash from the public 
roads into the fields where it can be made to spread 
over and fertilize as much surface as possible, 


Fence posts may be made firm by tamping with a 
rammer, a flat stone rammed down against a loose 
post will be useful, and as many stones as possible 
should be thus driven around the posts. Stakes 
should be driven down firmly while the ground ig 
soft, after the frost has disappeared. 

Plowing.—No plow should be put into the ground 
until the soil is dry. When a spadeful of earth 
thrown down crumbles into a loose mellow heap, 
the plows may be started, but not while the spade 
comes out of the ground smeared and soiled. A 
few days delay is better than being a day too soon. 
The first in the field is often the last at harvest. 

Artificial Fertilizers.—In the southern and middle 
states where grass or clover have started growth, 
guano or plaster may be applied now; the best 
time is when the fields have a green and fresh ap- 
pearance, showing that vegetation is already active 
and ready to be assisted; 100 pounds of each, or 
both together, may be sown over an acre. 

Potatoes.—Pliant early potatoes as soon as the 
ground is dry and warm. A few early frosts will 
do no harm if the young shoots are kept covered 


by the hoe or the plow when a frost is feared. The | : 


earlier the crop, the higher the prices. A difference 
of a week may make a difference of $1 a bushel, 

Spring Wheat.—The earlier this crop is in the 
ground the better. Now that the new process of 
grinding has been brought into use, the value of 
extra spring is equal to that of the best fall wheat. 
It is as easy to produce extra wheat as No. 8 or re- 
jected. The whole difference is just that between 
careful and slovenly farming. Perfectly clean seed, 
of a pure variety, and well prepared ground, will 
produce first quality of wheat ; but with foul seed, 
mixed with oats and rubbish, as we sow, so we 
reap. Minnesota farmers are making a world- 
wide reputation for their wheat, which is now 
sought in foreign markets, by producing a superior 
sample. This is worth making a note of. 

Meadows.—No stock should be allowed to wander: 
over the meadows. This is doubly injurious. It 
destroys the grass and spoils the appetite of the 
animals for dry feed. Nothing is gained, but much 
is lost by this practice. The ground is also 
‘““poached,”? and quagmires are formed in low 
springy spots where the first grass appears. 

Mares in foal should not be tied up in their stalls ; 
but kept in loose roomy stalls not less than 9x11 
feet. It would be far better if no horse were kept 
in a stall of less size than this. 
not lie down in a narrow stall until forced by 
fatigue, and many wounded hips and backs are 
caused by contact with the walls of narrow stalls. 
Brood mares may be worked lightly; they are bet- 
ter for the exercise. A feed of carrots, ruta-bagas, 
or sugar beets daily, will be useful, or instead of 
these a quart of linseed oil-meal, with their usual 
feed, may be given. 
animal is to be carefully guarded against. 


Cows.—The safest place for an incoming cow is @ — 


roomy box stall. See lasts month’s “ Hints,” 


Calves.—A calf should never be allowed to suck 
As soon as its coat is © 


if it is possible to avoid it. 
dry it should be taken from the cow and put into a 
stall next to her, where she can see it. 


a 
should be attended to. A little forethought is worth | 











Some horses will 


Costiveness in any breeding 


This is bet- 
ter than separating them altogether, unless the calf ~ 
can be removed entirely to where the cow cannot | 

hear it. A calf-may-be taught.to drink. in one lee ~ 
° Ua 
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son if patience is used, and it has not sucked the 
cow. It should have the fresh warm milk for a 
week, then warmed half-skimmed milk for a time, 
and finally warmed skimmed milk. While the 
weather is cool, the milk should be warmed and 
given a little sweet ; well boiled linseed-meal gruel 
is an excellent addition to the milk. 
Swine.—A farrowing sow should be littered with 
chaff or finely cut straw in a dry warm pen. It 
would pay where many brood sows are kept and 
early pigs raised, to have a stove in the piggery. 
Highly bred pigs are often tender and delicate, and 
warmth may save a litter that would otherwise be 
wholly lost. Generally, a close warm pen will be 
sufficient, as few other young animais are better 
able to take care of themselves than pigs. 
Sheep and Lambs.—The draft upon the nursing 
ewes should he met by a supply of nutritious food. 
The kind of food should be suited to the kind of 
sheep. Merinos will consume corn without injury, 
but the heavier bodied sheep will do better on a 
mixed food. A bushel of corn, with the same quan- 
tity of oats, or rye and bran, ground together, and 
mixed with a bushel of linseed oil-meal, is a good 
feed for nursing ewes. One pounda day, with some 
cut roots or a few potatoes, will help both ewe and 
lamb. A run in a corn stubble on fine days will be 
very useful for the whole flock, but not if there is 
deep snow upon the ground, or the soil is muddy. 
Poultry.—It is now time to set hens for early 
chickens. Warm corners in the stables or barns 
may be appropriated for this purpose where the 
other poultry are not permitted togo. The nest box 
may be carried there quietly at nig?‘ and the hen 
left undisturbed. The advantage of having loose 
nest boxes is, that the box and its occupant may 
be moved to wherever it is to remain. 
Vermin.—It is now that vermin give most trou- 
ble. Whenever ‘cow licks” are seen upon cattle 
lice may be found. A good remedy consists of an 
ointment made of a pound each of lard and crude 
petroleum mixed together with a quarter of a 
pound of flowers of sulphur. This rubbed along 
the spine and the inside of thighs of calves and 
cattle will soon free them from lice. It will also 
free hogs and poultry from fleas, and is not injuri- 
ous in any way. Bare irritable spots upon the tails 
or necks of horses may be also treated with this. 


D> ame 
Work in the Horticultural Departments, 


—_o— 

As the planting and sowing season approaches, 
the letters embodying the inquiries, ‘‘ What shall 
I plant?” ‘‘What shall I sow?” become more 
numerous. These questions coming from all over 
the country are difficult to answer, as they cover a 
wide variety of climate and locality. We have often 
pointed out the fact that many varieties, especially 
of fruit, are local, and are not suited for general 
culture. On the other hand, there are a few kinds 
that succeed almost everywhere, and though these 
are not usually of the highest quality, their general 
adaptability compensates for the lack of great ex- 
cellence. We repeat here what we have so often 
stated. The experience of the neighborhood is the 
best guide. If one undertakes extensive cultivation 
either in orchard, vineyard, or market garden, he 
should study the leading works that have been 
written upon these subjects, 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The land should have been prepared last fall; 
but if that was omitted let be done early and well. 
Order trees at once if not done. When trees arrive, 
unpack at once and heel them in—which means 
place them in trenches with the roots well covered 
with earth ; they will remain in this way for weeks 
without injury. Do not plant in wet soil, or that 
which is partly frozen. Planting should not be 
hurried ; each tree should be examined ; the broken 
roots trimmed smooth; the tops shortened by cut- 
ting back the branches one-half or two-thirds, and 
then set out with good earth around the roots, 
which should be well worked in to £" every space, 


Apples.—The following list of 20 will answer for 
most of those who plant for family use: Summer— 





Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, Williams’ Favorite, 
Benoni, Golden Sweet, Carolina Red June. Au- 
tumn—Gravenstein, Duchess of Oldenburgh, Jersey 
Sweet, Porter, Keswick Codling, Mangum. Win- 
ter—Northern Spy, Baldwin, Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Esopus Spitzenburgh, Roxbury Russet, King 
of Tompkins County, Wine, Jonathan. 
FPears.—Dwarf pears, on quince roots, are now 
little planted, save in gardens—except the Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, which yields larger and better fruit 
as a dwarf. The popular pear is the Bartlett; 
nurserymen say that out of every hundred trees 
planted 90 are Bartlett. The amateur who has 
leisure can indulge in a great variety of choice 
kinds ; those who wish fruit for home use and to 
market the surplus, can take any of the following : 
Early, Doyenne d’Eté, Bartlett, Doyenne Boussock. 
Fall, Duchesse d’Angouleme (on quince), Bell Lu- 
crative, Seckel, Beurre Bosc, Louise Bonne de Jer- 
sey (better on quince). Lave, Beurre d’Anjou, 
Lawrence, Vicar of Winkfield, Winter Nelis. 

Peaches.—Those who cultivate for market will do 
well to follow the lead of the successful growers. 
For home use Early Beatrice, Hale’s Early, Early 
York, Oldmixon Free ; George the Fourth, Ward’s 
Late Free, and Heath Cling, are among the best, 

Quinces.—The apple or orange variety is most 
popular, but is inferior to Rea’s Seedling. 

Cherries.—Among the best are Black Tartarian, 
Coe’s Transparent, Rockport, Louis Phillippe, Late 
Duke, and Black Hawk. Early Richmond is the 
best cooking variety. 

Plums can generally be fruited only where time 
and labor’can be given to destroying the curculio. 
Some native seedlings are said to mostly escape its 
attacks ; the principal of these is the Wild Goose, 
of which spurious sorts are sold. Of the European 
plum, the Green and Imperial Gages, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Jefferson, and Washington are good varieties. 

Mulberries.—Downing’s Everbearing, and in mild 
climates, the Black Persian. 

The distances apart for trees varies with apples 
from 20 to 40 feet, the greater distance being given 
on strong soils to the spreading varieties. Stand- 
ard pears 20 to 30 feet; dwarfs8 to 12 feet. Peaches, 
plums, and cherries about 15 feet. 


Fruit Garden and Vineyard. 


The fruit garden should be confined to what are 
known as the small fruits, and no trees larger than 
dwarf pears are to be grown in it. 
Blackberries.—The Kittatinny is the most gener- 
ally successful. Wilson’s Early is a good market 
fruit. Set in rows six feet apart, as early as possi- 
ble. Tne canes of both blackberries and raspberries 
grow one year, bear fruit the next, and then die. 
Currants.—Versailles, White Grape, and Black 
Naples. Set 4 or 5 feet apart, and manure well. — 
Gooseberries are set the same distances ; the Eng- 
lish sorts rarely escape mildew; Downing’s and 
Houghton’s are best for kitchen uses. 
Raspberries.—Set in rows 6 feet apart and the 
plants 4 feet apart. The Philadelphia is most hardy 
and productive, but the fruit inferior. Clarke, 
Herstine, Hudson River Antwerp, and Brinckle’s 
Orange are choice sorts, but mostly tender. High- 
land Hardy is a new kind highly praised; of the 
black raspberries, the Miami and Seneca. 
Strawberrics.—After trying various methods, we 
have adopted cultivation in rows 3 fect apart, the 
plants a foot apart. When the bed needs to be 
renewed, the runners are allowed to take root in the 
intermediate spaces; when well-established, all 
save one row of these young plants are spaded up. 
Charles Downing still proves the best family berry 
for all soils; Wilson is only fit for market. Nicanor 
is good on heavy soils. Black Defiance is a fine 
fruit for home use. Triomphe de Gand and Jucun- 
da give fine large fruit on heavy, as does Seth 
Boyden on light, soils. 

Grapes can be grown in the most limited space, 
and may be trained to a fence, the side of a build- 
ing, or to a trellis made for the purpose. They may 
be set from: 8 to 12 feet apart, according to the 


one or two years old are preferable. A young vine 
should produce but one shoot the first.year. Con- 
cord is the universally successful variety; the list 
is large ; in our experience Creveling, Barry, Croton, 
Delaware, Eumelan, Senasqua, and Wilder, have 
proved the most satisfactory out of 50 varieties. 


—o-— 


Kitchen Garden, _ 

Each year many new varieties are offered ; do not 
rely upon any of these for a main crop, but stick to 
the well tested sorts ; buy all the novelties you can 
afford, as it is interesting to try them. This month 
is, in northern localities, early enough to start a 

Hot-bed.—This is a frame covered with glass, 
which is placed over fermenting manure which af- 
fords heat; earth is placed upon the manure in 
which seeds are sown, or they are sown in boxes of 
earth which are placed upon the manure. Stable 
manure, in a heating state, may be used alone, or 
with half or more leaves. The bed is often built 
upon the ground, 4 ft. high, and a foot wider each 
way than the frame, which is placed upon top. A 
more economical use of the manure is to build a pit, 
24 ft. deep, and of a size to fit the sashes ; this is 
planked up, the rear side to 12 in. above the sur- 
face, and the front towards the south, 4 in. above 
the surface. It may be filled with all manure, ora 
foot of leaves may be first put in, then 18 in. of 
manure, and ail trodden down} 6 in. of good soil 
may be put on, or if boxes are used, only enough 
to cover the manure.. Strips should run from the 
front to rear of the frame for the sashes to slide 
upon. The heat is at first violeat ; when the ther- 
mometer shows it is receding from 100°, sow seeds, 

Cold Frames are like hot-beds, but set directly 
upon the ground. They are used to keep half-har- 
dy plants through the winter, and to harden of 

those started in the hot-bed. They may be used for 
sowing seeds, and though the plants will not come 
on so rapidly as in a hot-bed, they will be much in 
advance of those in the open ground.—Plants now 
in frames must be hardened by exposure whenever 
the weather will allow. 

Window Boxes, in small gardens, supply the place 
of ahot-bed or cold-frame. Seeds sown in boxes of 
earth 3 in. deep, and set in a warm kitchen window, 
the plants properly watered and thinned, and if 
need be, transplanted to other boxes of earth, will 
give an abundance of early tomato and other plants. 

Asparagus.—Set plants one foot apart, in rows 2 
ft. apart, in well manured soil, covering the crown 
4 in. for a garden bed. In field culture set 2x3 or 
3x4 ft. Colossal is best. > 
Beets.—Sow as soon as frost isout. Egyptian and 
Bassano for early—Long Blood for late. 
Beans.—Early Valentine, Newington Wonder, and 
Dwarf Wax for bush sorts ; Giant Wax and Aspar- 
agus for pole and snaps; Case-knife and large and 
small Limas for pole to shell. All are tender. 
Cabbage.—Set plants from cold-frame as soon as 
frost is out. Sow in hot-bed, for second early, Jer- 
sey Wakefield, Early Summer, Winningstadt. Lat- 
er in open ground, Drumhead, Flat Dutch, Drum- 
head Savoy, and Red Dutch, for main crops. 
Cauliflower.—Sow Early Paris or Early Erfurt in 
hot-bed. Autumn Giant is good late. 
Carrot.—Early Horn is best for garden, for either 
early or late. ‘ 
Celery.—Dwarf White, Dwarf Crimson, and Bos- 
tor Market ; sow next month in open ground. 
Chives are propagated by dividing old plants. 
Corn.—Minnesota best early ; Triumph best me- 
dium ; Stowell’s good late. Sow only in warm soil, 
Cucumbers.—Early Russian and White Spine. 
Some may be started in pots, turned out later, and 
yield before those sown in open ground, Green 
Prickly, for pickles, is sown in June. ’ , 
Egg Plant.—New York Purple and Black Pekin; 
sow in hot-bed, and keep warm. 

Horse-radish is grown from pieces of root, set late, 
Kohl Rabi.—Sow in open ground like cabbages. 

Ieek.—Sow early in rich soil; Large Flag is. best. 
Lettwee.—Sow in hot-beds ; transplant ‘to open 








space to be covered. Do not set old vines; those 


ground when frosts are over—traasplant any that 
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was wintered over. Early Simpson, Hanson, and 
Tennis Ball; make sowings in succession. 

Mélons,—Cassaba, Ward’s Nectar, Prolific Nut- 
meg, and White Japan, are all good ; sow in rich 
Hills 6 ft. apart, when the soil is warm. 

Onions.—South of New York onions succeed best 
from, sets; plant early in very rich soil in drills 15 
in. apart. When they can be grown from seeds 
sow the same distance apart ; the soil cannot be too 
fine and rich ; sow early. Wethersfield Red, Early 
Red; and Yellow Danvers are standard sorts. For 
gardens potato and top onions are often used, set in 
@rills 15 in. apart, and 4 in. apart in drill. 

Parsley.—Sow the Double or Moss Curled early 
in open ground, or gentle hot-bed. 

Pursnips.—Sow Hollow Crowned as soon as the 
soil can be worked, in drills 18 inches apart. 

Peas:—Carter’s First Crop, or some other round 
pea may be sown, when the ground thaws. Alpha 
fs the earliest of the wrinkled peas, but needs 
Warmer weather. When Champion of England 
eomes, no other peais wanted. Little Gem, Pre- 
mium Gem, and Blue Peter are good dwarf sorts, 
requiring no sticks, and useful to fill odd spaces. 


Peppers.—Squash for pickling, and Sweet Moun- 
tain for stuffing, may be sown like egg plants. 

Potatoes.—Put some early sort in a warm place to 
sprout, and plant for early as soon as frost is out. 
Alpha and Snowflake are newand very early. Early 
Vermont and Early Rose a little later, and good. 

Radishes may be sown very early in open ground, 
er may be forced in a frame. French Breakfast, 
Early Turnip, and Olive-shaped are good short va- 
sieties ; the Long Scarlet for long. 

Balsify and Scorzonera, there is but one variety of 
each, sow the same as parsnips. 

Spinach.—Uncover that wintered over when heavy 
frosts are passed, and hoe between the rows. Sow 
seed of Round-leaved early ;.New Zealand, for mid- 
summer, may be sown in May. 

Squashes.—Summer Crookneck is the best bush. 
Boston Marrow, Yokohama, Hubbard, and But- 
man, are favorite late sorts. A few for early may 
be started under glass in pots or on sods. 

Tomatoes:—Sow in hot-bed and transplant to 
Dboxes or another hot-bed, or where there are but a 
few, to small pots; the object is to get a strong 

_stocky plant, to'set out as soon as it is safe. Con- 
queror and Canada Victor for early, and Trophy for 
the rest of the season, have not been excelled. 

Turnips.—White Dutch, or Red Top Strap-leaf, 
for early, and Long White French, is the best late. 
Get in the early sorts as soon as the ground is ready. 

—~— 


Flower Garden, Lawn, Green- 

house, etc. 

Being obliged to give unusual space to other 
departments, these can receive but little attention. 
In the flower garden the work is mainly that of 
preparation, as given in former months....In the 
greenhouse the increasing heat of the sun will re- 
quire care in ventilation. Insects will increase 
sapidly, and must be kept under. Propagation 
should now be pushed, to give a full supply of 
bedding plants for the borders. 





Horticultural Notes for the Southern States. 


migt 
Fruit Trees, such as apples and others of tardy 
vegetation, can still be transplanted, but the chances 
ef success diminish with every day’s delay. Late 
transplanted trees must be headed back closely. 
Mulch such trees well, to counteract the effect of 
the dry weather, which, three years out of five, is 
Hikely to happen in April or May in this section. 
Grape Vines need attention towards the end of 
the month, remove suckers and tie up young shoots. 
Avoid planting cotton or grain crops in vineyards, 
as the vines need all the potash which the soil con- 
tains: In young vineyards of Scuppernong, cow- 
peas may be sown in rows to advantage; do not 
. allow them to'go to seed, but harvest for forage. 
"Peach Trées of which the collar has been left ex- 
posed during winter, must again be hilled up, 


Draw the earth up in a cone at least 8 to 10 inches 
high, previously throwing a handful of ashes around 
the collar, as a preventive against the borer. 
Tomatoes, etc—Systematic gardeners will of course 
have provided a full supply of tomato, pepper, and 
egg plants, to set out after the 25th of the month. 
It is unsafe to plant out sooner, unless protected 
in case of cold weather. It is not always a frost 
which injures tender plants, the effects of the March 
winds are equally as destructive. 
Water Melons must be planted by the middle of 
the month in the middle sections, and earlier as we 
progress southward. Of late years the raising of 





melons for the northern markets, has become a 
noted item in the products of the south. In June 
the early crop is shipped from Florida, but the 
bulk of it, and the better portion, is harvested 
in July. The Rattlesnake variety, known in New 
York market as the Augusta melon, is conceded to 
be the best for shipping. 

Bedding plants of the more robust classes, such 
as Geraniums, Heliotropes, Verbenas, etc., may be 
bedded out towards the end of the month, others 
more delicate must remain in-doors for some weeks 
longer, hence all such must be gradually hard- 
ened off by receiving all the ventilation possible, 








In a remarkably picturesque region, just out of 
the famous city of Dresden, in Saxony, 160 miles 
southeast of Berlin, cozily nestled between the | 


hills, lies the little village of THARANDT. With its 
romantic scenery, its ruins of ancient castles on the 
crest of a hill, and below, its attractive villas, its 
quaint German houses, large roofed, low studded, 
many windowed, and withal, its delightful walks 
and pleasure grounds, it is a charming place, as 
many a tourist will bear witness. But to the stu- 
dent of agriculture the greatest attraction is found 
in and about the large building in the center of our 
engraving. This has long been the seat of a 
‘School of Forestry,’’ for many years under the 
direction of the illustrious Corra. In connection 
with this is an “arboretum,” containing over 1,000 
kinds of trees and shrubs. (The agricultural de- 
partment of the school has been lately removed to 
Leipsic). Here is the home and place of the life- 
long labors of StockHARDT, whose text-book of 
chemistry has been studied by many Ameri- 
can youth, and his other works on the science of 
agriculture are known and read and followed in 
practice, the world over. His house is on the hill, 
a few rods to the left of the ruins, and his experi- 
ments have been made on the lands about, and in 











his laboratory in the school building. In this same 
building have labored the now noted botanist, 
Sacus, the chemist, HELLRIEGEL, and, if we mis- 
take not, our own Professor STORER, who is doing 
such grand work for agricultural science in the 
‘Bussey Institution’? of Harvard University. Of 
more special interest to us just now, however, 
is the fact that here is the ‘ Tharandt Agricultural 
Experiment Station,” which has for years been under 
the direction of Dr. Nopse, some of whose excecd- 
ingly interesting and instructive experiments are 
described and illustrated on page 88 of this paper. 
Dr. NonsBe’s laboratory and study are in the right 
end of the large building, and hard by, to the right, 
stands the glass-house in which the experimental 
plants were raised. This glass-house, built specially 
for such work, has a narrow-gauge iron track at the 
end door, on which runs a small platform car hold- 
ing the jars shown on page §8 ; thus the plants can 
be easily taken to the open air on pleasant days, 
and run under shelter again at night, or when 
threatened by wind, dust, or rain. Whenever any of 
our readers go to Dresden, as thousands do, they 
should not fail to visit THaranpt. They will 
meet from Dr. StocKHARDT a reception as kindly 
as his spirit is earnest and his labors successful. 











Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


Gold has been up to $118%, and down to $112}, closing 
Feb. 12 at 112%, as against 1127 on Jan. 18. The move- 
ments in domestic produce, thus far, this year, though 
not up to the expectations of operators, in all instances, 
have been, as a whole, relatively much more satisfactory 
than the business in general merchandise. ‘The course 
of gold has been rather adverse to the export trade, but 
ocean freights have been ruling easier, tending to 
stimulate purchases for shipment. Foreign advices 
toward the close were more favorable for the Breadstuff 
interests, particularly so for Wheat. Dealings in Grain 
at the Produce Exchange have been quite largely on the 
basis of the recently established New York grades, with 
which operators are becoming more familiar from week 
to week. Nearly all current receipts of grain’by rail are 





| thus graded, and certificates issued to represent the 





grades and holdings of the several receivers, which cer- 
tificates are transferred on the closing out of the property 
by sale. Options for future delivery have formed quite 
a feature in the month’s transactions in Corn, the 
options having reference, in all instances of actual sales, 
to new mixed western, New York inspection. ...Flour, 
Wheat, and Corn have been moderately active, through 
the past month, closing with more firmness. The export 
inquiry—thongh somewhat fitful—has been fair The 
Wheat purchases for shipment have been, in good part, 
for Portugal. Rye has been quiet and weak as to values. 
Barley has been freely dealt in at variable prices, closing 
much lower and irregular. Peas and Oats have been 
moderately sought after at current rates. A very slow 
movement has been reported in Buckwheat and Buck- 
wheat Flour at about steady figures....Provisions have 
been in moderately active request, closing, in the in- 
stance of hog products, generally, much stronger in 
price. Butter and Cheese and Beef, also firmer. Eggs, 
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decidedly lower, and in very liberal supply; demand 
comparatively moderate..,.Cotton shows less firmness, 
on a restricted trade.. .. Wool has been fairly active, but 
toward the close quoted easier in price, under more ur- 
gent offerings of supplies.... Tobacco has been in mod- 
erate demand and quoted about steady....Seeds ave 
been moving rather slowly. Clover closed low er, ON ac- 
cumulating supplies. ...Hops in more request and held 
higher....Hay and Straw easier, on @ light inquiry. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending February 14, 1%6, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 


25 TRANSACTIONS AT THR NEW YORK MARKETS, 
CEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
Bere thes m’th211,000 1,007,000 1,309,000 13,500 425,000 411,000 
~ last m "th332,000 735,000 1,017,000 39,000 231 3000 593,000 
¥S. Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Bulg: out 
3 Ws this in’th287,000 1,694,000 2,226,000 28,000 296,000 4,000 
25 d’s last in’th393, 7000 2 814, 000 1 Sil 7000 47,000 931; 000 1 as, 000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. oat. 
28 days 1876. .211, 000 1 ercye 1,809,000 13,500 425,000 411,00 

26 days 1875. .216, 7000 5 13,000 2311, 000 9,200 218,000 874, 0: ‘ 
26 days 1374. .402,000 3,175,000 1 1,004,000 61,000 106,000 895,000 
SALEs. Four. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Fe 4 
28 days 1876. .287,000 1,694, 8? 2 Rosy red 5 296,000 

26 days 1875. .279,000 2, “096,000 907,000 21,000 142,0.0 1 dis‘000 
26 days 1974. .296, 000 2'312,000 i *3971,000 131, 000 813,000 1,487,000 


3 Stock of grain in store at New York. 


Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oates. Malt. 
bush. bush, ee bus. Roy bush. 








Feb. 7. 1876. 5,308 61i 566,831 89,857 465,205 86 352,737 
Jan. 10, 1876. 802,298 663,982 100,741 25 191 1 30.300 307,433 
Dec. 7, 1875..5,872,036 _ 816,962 98,908 905,961 1,252,005 | 258,364 
Nov. 8, 1815. ator 1,112,998 79,355 277,400 815,591 249,985 
Oct. 11, 1875 1,682,246 10,910 "Bi'68s 439,098 261,428 
May i 1835. a 1,542,924 16,124 16,587 545,209 229,655 


0608 
Jan, NY 1875. .3,675,122 1,049,900 50,889 191,470 877,014 145,617 
Nov. 9, 1874. .3,690,141 y 3727,510 19,123 117,185 791,722 185,882 


4. Exports from New York, Jan. 1, to Feb. 10. 
Flour. at. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bash. bush. 
1876...207,647 1,558,121 1,592,314 15,887 —— 3796 125,068 
18%5.. £179,882 1,266,529 1,412,517 — 90 11,884 9781 


CuRRENT WHOLESALE Prices. 



















Jan, 13._ Feb. 14. 
Prick oF GOLD............ .. 12 7-85 112 7-8 
FLour—Super to Extra wen $420 @58 $42. @585 
Super to Extra Southern.. @850 43 @8% 
Extra Weatern.i:....ccdcesvee @9NM 1419 @9% 
Extra _GeNesee.......scccecees 5% @67% 556 @70 
Superfine Western............ 40 @46 423 @41% 
Rye Frour............. 1 410 @540 410 @5 05 
COM: MORA Sea sass «hs. o- nahaiewiie 300 @3%5 2% @350 
BucKWHEAT FLOUR, #i00Bs 199 @290 1% @23 
WaHeat—Al! kinds of White, 130 @1 5413 @15 
All kinds of Red and Sdeienele 3 @14 9 @1 4% 
Corn— ante ie 6e@ 8B 64a 0 
Mixed ere eee ak 594@ 712 
ths aicos on pentane bathe 4“ @ 60 @ i 
Oa'rs— Western . bene 44 @ &2 44 @ 
Stateseis...t 45 @ RK 4 @ 52h 
ae 8 @ 7 8 @ 92 
BARLEY.. 80 @13 7 @130 
BuoKWHEAT, # bust 58 @ 60 588 @ 60 
Hay—Bale, 7% @112% #70 @110 
STRAW, # 100 : 6 @120 60 @115 
Corrox— Middlings, oe eee 13%@ 13% 13 @ 18% 
Hors—Crop of 1875, # .. 10 @ 15 122 @ 2 
Fraturrs —Live Geese, # B. 3 @ & 3R24@ 60 
Srep—Clover, #  ..... 13 @ 18% 13%@ 14% 
Timothy, #@ bushel... -. 240 @300 246 @28 
Flax, ® bushel............ 165 @1 0 — @1% 
Suaar—Refi'g & Grocery #® 6X¥@ 9% 64@ 9K 
Mo.Lassts, Cuba, 23 @ $8 22 @ 37 
New Orleans, new mental 4 @ 5 @ 6 
Corrre—lio(G OMe isd cisers wye@ 19 b@ 18 
Topacco, Kentucky, &€., RD. 6 @ Ww 6 @ 
6”. i ere 6 @ %3 6@ & 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, # ® 23 @ 60 7 @ 538 
Domestic, putled, B Biv gecssue 2 @ 50 2 @ 48 
California, c clip... adie c's » He 8B 3 @ 8 
TALLOW, eb 9 @ 9% 8K@ 9% 
Ort-CakE—¥ ton . 4150 @4550 —— @43 00 
Pork—\Mess, # bar rel. 2075 @21009 —— @22 50 
Prime Mess, # barrel.. - 1900 @19 50 2075 @22 00 
Brer—Plain mess......... 10 00 @1150 1050 @12 00 
Larp, in tres. & barrels, # R¥@ 18% 12%@ 18% 
Burren—State, #D,......... ° @ 3 @ & 
Western, ®PR ...... cece. 4 @ 3 4@ 8 
Se ie op ae 4 @ 18% 5 @ 14 
BEANS—® Duslicl............ 50 @1% @ 185 
Pras—Canada, free, ®@ bu... 1200 @12% 115 @1 20 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen 27 @ 8 5b @ 2 
OULTRY—Fowls..... 7 @ 19 10 @ 19 
urkeys—f® ®......... i223 @ 19 122 @ 19 
Geese, pete bw. Fe 8h 123 @250 150 @250 
“AG “aR Rare 6 @ 14 10 @ 14 
Ducks, a tain 5 @ 13 6 @12% 
Ducks, @ ® pudesds ebbvtvdevcoen 9@ 18 10 @ 2 
Roosters, FD... ...cccccccscece - @ — 6 @ 9 
GRovsE, ® pair..... » 40°@ 9% 40 @125 
PARTRIDGE, # pair. 4 @ 7 @13 
Ducks, Wild, # p: air.. 30 @150 0 @2% 
— trappe d, My dozen % @2%3 100 @38 25 
S38 23 8 
@_ 16 —- @ — 
@ 100 7% @10 
@ — iw @ix 
vay 25 
@7%0 3:00 @600 
@323 10 @30 
@1% % @1%5 
; @ 2 a 150 @3 23 
Prars, pe per ‘vox. 4 6 wo 4 a $ 4 Hy 
GRAPES, @D....0 00... c cece uee + 12 @. 8 3@ 9 
APPLRS—® harrei. seeseeee 175 @3%5 150 @33 
CRANBERRIES—® bb 760 @102 850 @12 50 
SQUASH, ® bbl................ @1% 3 @13 
CAULIFLOweR, per bbl Besos: 150 @10 00 ee 
ORANGES, Florida, 8 bbl. — @ — 650 @I20 


New York Live-Stock Markets. 

Beeves.—The conrse of the market for the t 
month has been downward: .The causes for the dodiine 
have been chiefly the large arrivals of dressed beef from 


Cojorado and Chicago, which have been sold from 4 cents 





per pound for forequarters up to 7@8 cents for sidea, 
the large arrivals and the receipt of a let of poor distillery 
cattle from the Chicago “ crooked whiskey * manufacto- 
ries, which have been seized by the government. The 
mild weather has had its effect, and also the poor condi- 
tion of stock arriving. Few first-class beeves have come 
to hand. At the close the lessened receipts helped to 
improve prices a fraction on good stock. Poor cattle re- 
maining dull and low, and selling at 33c.@4c. per lb. live 
weight for bulls; 9$c.@10c. per lb. for native steers to 
dress 55 lbs., and 12} for prime cattle dressing 56 to 57 
Ibs. per gross cwt. 


RECEIPTS. 
ja ENDING Deeset ose ¢ ince. Sheep Swine. Fy9 
an. 1%..... Orecceeces 4 
IC RSE: .. 9014 «9 '730—25,976 29,073 64,904 
FAN. B1...crcccccese - 9,248) «=:132 1,050 §=— 23,562 =23,095 57,087 
Feb. p ee 8,921 96 655 29,894 21,661 61,187 
BOD, Acecocuveccses 539 on 761 =: 20,583 28,187 51,168 
Hotat ps 5 Weeks. .41,267 4,296 181,810 1: 21 
do. Sor prev.4 Weeks 27,485 9 3189 7 73 198,25 
Beeves. Cows, Calves. . Swine. 
1065 859 


— “ae 4 . 8,253 
io. Piast ie: 68 6 797 ~=—s-:19,085—s:21,498 
do. do: prev's Month.. 880 $3 1,114 28,210 823367 


The prices for the past five weeks were as follows: 








WEEK ENDING nge Large Sales. Aver 

Jan, eo -sasenoey SRI c. 10 @l2 ¢. li_c 

Tan. We .ccccceee 4@13%c, 9¥Gi2 c. 10XKc. 

ae Sees 74@134c 94@11}¢c, 10n¢. 
ee ee 7%@184c. 9 @ll c. 

4 ee See 8%@13 ¢, 9%@1l c, 10Ke: 








Milch Cows.—The demand for cows has been 
steady, and prices have improved, notwithstanding an 
unfavorable market for milk and for beef cows. At the 
close, stock worked off heavily and prices fell off. Selected 
cows sold for $75@$80 per head. Good cows brought $70 
and poor $50@$60....Calwes..—Good veals have been 
scarce and high, selling readily at 10$@11 cents per pound 
through the month. Fair to good veals have been in 
better supply and slower demand. The market closes 
fairly at %7c.@9c. per Ib. live weight for common veals, 
and $10@$13 per head for grass calves....Sheep and 
Lambs. —In spite of large receipts this class of stock 
has sold freely at advanced prices until near the close, 
when the decline was fully $c. per Ib. Fine sheep which 
sold at 8$c. per Ib. two weeks ago, sold at the close at 
“#; fair to prime at 6}c.@7c. per Ib., and poor went at 
5c.@5$e. per lb. live weight....Swime.—The market for 
hogs has been weak and strong alternately. Dressed 
hogs were weak as we close, selling } below last week’s 
prices at $}c.@%4c. for western, and 10}c. for city. The 
last sale of live hogs was at 8}c. per Ib. 

Prices of Feed. 





RPT DAN i asin es iss sKguacnalte dormeaiecieseaeas 18.00@ $20.00 
Middtings, pe per ane creer eneror 24.00 

Ground Feed, per ton......... ...- + 22,.00@ 24.00 
Linseed-oil-cake, ms per ton. 45.00@ 46.00 
Cotton- seed-cake, per ton... 25.50@ 40.00 
Chandler’s Scraps, per D.. ae 3@ 4 


Prices of Fertilizers. . 











Pernvian Guano (19 per ct. wey mn per ton. .$54.00@ $56.50 
(Rectified), per ton............ 61.50 

7 Super phoopa ite Cnieorals, pet ton...... 30.00@ 35.00 
Bone Superphosphate, per ton........... 40.00@ 45.00 

“* _ Prepared ¢ sh Guano, per ton.. . 40.00@ 45.00 
Fish Guano ying = barrels), per ton 24.00 
Bone Black, per ton.........000 «++ os 5.00@ 28.00 
Bone Flour, per ton. PRED ae 40.00@ 45.00 
me Ground ( pure), per ton.. yet 40.60 
Rough Bones, per to. .0.,..---.0«nscepeenessse< 22.00@ 25.00 
German Potash Salts, (2%@35 per cent), per ton. = ru 25.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.......... 00¢ 9.00 
In barrels, iw Bloc cancsectomareseccts 1.3 

Wood Ashes, per bushel. ..............seceeeesees 16 c.@18 c. 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per ID......-... 84c.@ 9 Cc. 
Chloride of Potassium, (muriate of Bao Ib 3Xc. 
Nitrate of Soda, per ME Sel hee Cesc ssie . 8¥c.@4 c 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per Ib.. sxe .@ Sc, 
Dried Blood or Dried Meat per unit of ammonia, 8 ¢.@4 c. 








MARCH 


Is a Good Month in which to Secure 
one of 


The Valuable Premiums. 


We have the testimony of very many of the thousands 
who have taken our Premiums_in. past. years, that they 
have been greatly surprised at the ease with which the 
work has been done. Every reader of our paper, who 
desires to do so, can obtain a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers to secure one or more of these Premiums, which 
average in value from 7% cents to $650.00. Among the 
articles offered, are: Gold Pens and Pencils— 
Watches—Fine Table Cutlery—Elegant Sil- 
ver-plated Articles—Scissors in Cases— 
Pocket Kunives—Boy’s Wagons— Chil- 
dren’s Carriages— Floral Sets— Microscopes 
— Melodeons — Pianos — Guns — Rifles — 
Books, ete. etc, Look over the List, if you have 
received one, and if not, send for our Ilustrated 
Premiam List, and see how much yon can get for 
& little well directed effort. 








contain a Items, 
good ide and’ Suggestions Thich we needing many 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 
ee N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publishe 
ers, each subscriber must remit, in addition to'the reg» 
ular rates, tem cents for prepayment of yearly 
postage by the Publishers, at New York. 
Every subscriber, whether coming. singly, or in clubs at 
clab rates, will be particular to send to this office postage 
as above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the !etter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 


Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
four are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last nineteen volumes 
(16 to 34) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'% cents per vol. (60 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Speak a Word for the German 
American Agriculturist.—For 17 years past an 
edition of this journal has been issued in the German 
language for the benefit of the large number of our citi- 
zeus who read only the language of Vaterland. It con- 
tains the engravings and all the principal reading of the 
English edition. Several pages devoted to the adver- 
tisements in the English edition, are in the German 
edition occupied by a special extra Department, edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Miinch, a distinguished cultivator of 
Missouri, which gives it additional value to the German 
reader. The colored cover only is omitted from the 
German edition. Many of our subscribers take the Ger- 
man copy for their gardener ortheir workmen. Will our 
friends make this edition known to their German friends 
and neighbors? Having the advantage of the engravings 
of the English edition, it is larger, better, and cheaper, 
than it could be if published independently. Both edi- 
tions are issued on the same terms, and clubs may con- 
sist of either edition, or a part of both. 





Peach Culture at Madison, Ind.— 
The ‘utility of an article is by no means confined to the 
instruction it may contain, but the matters it suggests or 
calls out, are often of more value than the article itself. 
In November last. we published an article which gave 
some reasons for the unprofifableness Of last year's east- 
ern peach crop. This is used by Mr. Argus Dean, asa 
basis for a series of threc longer articles in the Madison, 
Ind., Evening Courier. Mr. D. very judiciously points 
out such parts of our article as do not apply to peach 
culture in Indiana, and treats the whole with so much 
intelligence, that we regret that we can not give a place 
to his remarks. Madison is an important peach center, 
and Mr. Dean is one of its principal growers. 


**At as Great a Length as Possi- 
ble,?? is the way a reader who asks a question wishes 
us to reply. There are many persons who mistake quan- 
tity for quality, and estimate the value of an article by 
itslength. In this basy world we try to get information 
into as short a space as possible, and do not use two lines 
if the story can as well be told in one. Our correspon- 
dent should take an English journal, in which the writers 
rarely take anything for granted, but on the simplest sub- 
ject go back to the time of William the pe. pent 
not to that of the Creation. 


Our Fowls and Other Things.— 
Whenever we publish an engraving of fowls, or poultry 








‘of any kind, we get letters actually by scores, asking 


the price of such birds, and we aleo have numerous 
requests to send a catalogue of “your fowls.” This 
is not eonfined to poultry, though for a few weeks the 
letters have been more numerous in relation to these, 
but it is the same thing with cattle and all kinds 
of atiimalé, as well as with fraits; flowers, plante, and 
vegetables. We are led to infer two things, Fret, that 
the owners of poultry (and other things) are very remiss 
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in advertising, or would know where to apply. 
‘Bhe letters > during the last two 
‘mouths, va aves, make a good 


‘business for any poultry dealer. Secondly, people do not 

uy inden that We-illustrate and talk. about 
bach things, think: it will benefit our readers 
to know of them, and that neither publishers nor editors 
have for sale, or have in any way the slightest interest in 

“the sale of any bird, beast, or other thing that is noticed 
$n ourcolumns, except it be books, and Crandall’s Blocks, 
etc.. for children, which are specially advertised. 





The Way of Bulbs.—“F. 0. W.,” Mass., 
asks if after Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., have bloomed, they 
form new bibs. Yes, If the bulbs kave been forced by 
blooming in the house in water, they are too much ex- 
hansted to be of use. If they were in pots of earth, then, 
when the ground is open, the bulbs may be turned out 
and left to themselves, and in a year or two they will 
give fiir flowers, but never so good as at first. If you 
take up a tulip bulb, planted last fall in the open ground, 
after the leaves have faded, you will find it like the one 
yon planted, but itis a new bulb that replaced the old one. 





A New Cucumber, Tailby’s Hy- 
brid.—It is not our custom to say much about new 
varieties of vegetables until we have tried them. Our 
previous experience has been that when Mr. J. J. H. 
Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., says that he has tried a 
squash, and pronounces it good, we on trial are able to 





say ditto. As the cucumber belongs to the same family 
with the squash, we are disposed to accept his judgment as 
to Tailby’s Hybrid, and when he says ‘“‘it is unsurpassed 
by any and equalled by few,” and that it unites the 
good qualities of the English sorts with the hardiness 
of our American varieties, we are sure it is worth trying. 


Heating our Buildings.—Our friend 
J. M. Jordan, the well known horticulturist of St. Louis, 
Mo., is quite convinced that our buildings will ultimately 
be heated by hot water pipes, and wishes us to urge upon 
manufacturers of such apparatus, to make a full display 
of them at the Centennial. We are sure that here is a 
fine field for inventors, and when we consider the great 
improvements made of late years in heating greenhouses, 
we have hopes that a cheap plan may be found for warm- 
ing dwellings in a similar manner. 





Black-Leg in Calves.—‘C. M.,” Algo- 
ma, Iowa. The best fed calves are the most subject to 
“ black-leg”’ or black-quarter, (carbuncular erysipelas). 
They are most subject to it in the warm damp weather of 
early spring, and a mild winter is greatly provocative of 
diseases of this kind. Their is little danger if the calves 
are kept from abundant green food until they are gradu- 
ally used to it, and are occasionally physicked as spring 
approaches with a dose of salts (4 ounces), with an ounce 
of ginger in it. A regular supply of salt should be 
given to them. . Fair, moderate feeding is better than an 
excess for young animals, and some linseed is a valnable 
addition to their feed. 

Heavy Essex Pigs.—‘E. N.,” Batavia, 
Hil., sends the weight of.an. Essex pig, 27 months old, 
that weighed alive 630 Ibs., and dressed ‘76 lbs., also of 
two others abont 17 months old, weighing 575 and 520 Ibs. 





Do Lice Produce Fleas? — “C.,” 
Bowling Green, Ky., asks this question. We think a 
very little reflection would have been sufficient to enable 
@ur correspondent to decide this matter for himself. 
Rice are very different insects from fleas, both in their 
form and habits, and each kind reproduces itself. The 
fact that fleas are found in the bedding of hog pens, and 
mot upon the hogs, while they are found upon dogs, cats, 
and poultry, is explained by the habit of the fieas to 
hide beneath some dense covering, and the thin coat of 
the hog does not furnish sufficient chelter for them, they 
therefore gather anywhere except npon that animal. 


.. Whem te Set a Saw.—" J. H, x.,” 
ew Orleans. It is nsual to file the saw first, and set it 
afterwards, although some sawyers and mechanics do the 
zeverse. If matters very little which is followed. 


_ Binding Grain with Wire.—‘ M. 
N.,” Annapolis, Ill; This practice will scarcely ever be- 
(eA ema aneage paay the use of 

anis. Already 8 cow that was sold for $25,000, has 
po manny SF 8 wap of a wire: band 
from a-bale of hay, and donbtless many less valuable ani- 














mals would be lost, were the use of wire bands to become 
prevalent. They are also dangerous in the thrashing 
machine. Twine would be perfectly safe, and no doubt 
that inventors will contrive to substitute it for wire. 

Flowers in Church.—While some de- 
nominations have long decorated their churches with 
flowers on Easter and other days, others have rigid- 
ly excluded them at all times. The custom in this 
respect has greatly changed within the last 20, or even 10 
years, and now there are few churches in which flowers 
are not to be found on especial Sundays, and in some 
they are present every Sabbath. We need not argue the 
appropriateness of this kind of decoration, for its gen- 
eral adoption is evidence of that, and some churches go 
to a great expense to provide it. To our taste expensive 
and elaborate decorations are less pleasing than more 
simple ones. As an example of what ‘may be done by 
one woman, who has her heart in the matter, we may 
cite that of the Methodist E. Church, at Middletown, 
Conn., where, year after year, summer or winter, and re- 
gardless of the weather, the eyes of the worshippers have 
been greeted each Sabbath morning by a display of flow- 
ers in some form. Sometimes a vase loosely filled ; on 
other occasions a cross of grecn, studded with flowers, 
each week presenting some new and pleasing change, 
and the kinds varying with the season ; ferns and wild 
flowers at times are freely used ; the great variety pre- 
sented, is ae pleasing as the regularity and constancy 
with whica these offerings are contributed. There is no 
expense attending this beautiful decoration, it being 
done entirely by one lady, who, though living at a dis- 
tance from the church, never fails to present each Sabbath 
morning, these flowers of her own raising and arrang- 
ing. It is with Miss Ellen Rockwell entirely a labor of 
love, and she is amply repaid for her trouble and care, by 
knowing the pleasure she gives others by reminding 
them of the land where “ everlasting spring abides, and 
never withering flowers.” 

Gold Hunting.—“ 0. R.,’’ Gibson, Pa. 
Gold mining is an attractive but a delusive occupation. 
More money has been spent in procuring our supply of 
gold than has been gained by it. A large amount of 
capital is needed to open a gold mine, and those who 
work in the mine, have a hard and dangerous labor to 
perform for comparatively poor wages. Maps and des- 
criptions of lands in the Arkansas valley can be had on 
application to the Land Commissioner of the A, T. and 
Santa Fe R. R , Topeka, Kansas. 





Size of Poultry House.—H. A. M.,” 
Hudson, N. H. For 200 fowls, the roosting house should 
be 24 feet long, and 12 feet wide; the sitting house should 
be 16x12. For laying places, there should be several re- 
tired, small houses, or low sheds, plentifully furnished 
with boxes, and cut chaff. These are better than one 
stated house, as hens like a frequent change of base, and 
would rather steal a nest than have one given to them. 
lt is better to humor than to thwart their peculiarities. 





As to North Carolina.—Several corres- 
pondents are informed that the address of “'T. B. W.,”’ 
whose communication appeared a short time ago in the 
American Agriculturist, is T. B. White, Horse Cove, 
Macon Co., N.C. This is a new settlement of eastern 
men in that locality, in which the lands are good, the 
climate mild, and fruit. especially apples, flonrishes 
well. Mr. 8. T. Kelsey, formerly ® prominent fruit 
grower of Emporia, Kansas, is planting largely of apples. 

Pure Spices.—The general adulteration of 
spices was mentioned in our columns some months ago, 
and the item catching the eye of C. E. Andrews & Co., 
Milwaukie, they sent us a box of their Crocker Mills 
spices, to show that all spices were not adulterated. 
These have been found upon trial to be satisfactory, and 
we doubt not they are, as claimed, “Absolutely Pure.” 

Care for “Sprung Knees.**—“J. M. 
W.,” North Beach, Minn. The only cure for sprung 
knees is rest; frequent rubbing with a stimulating lini- 
ment of creosote and turpentine, one part each, and olive 
oil, two parts, mix and rub on to the back of the joint, 
and bandaging wi!l promote a cure. 





Hew to Improve a Piece of Laud. 
—“ J. R. D,,” New Albany, Ind. Green manuring is an 
easy method of improving land that has still enongh 
strength left to produce a green crop. To commence, 
the land might ‘be sowf with buckwheat ‘in May next, 
having been plowed rather deeply early in spring. This 
may be plowed down in July, and:the ground again sown 
with buckwheat. .A few crops grown in, this manner 
would prepare the ground for clover, and if a fair crop of 
élover can bé grown, it can be readily improved after 
that by teking a fow crops of hay, and plowing in the 
second growth. Perhaps some. plasteror lime may be 





needed to help..... The “ pod” sent can not be identi. 
fied, without a description of the plant it came from, ], 
looks like the fruit of the hoxse-nettle, Solanum Carolin. 
ense, which is worse than the very disreputable Canada 
thistle to get rid of. 

Soaking Clover Seed.—“D. N. kK.» 
Lehigh Co., Pa. It would not be advisable to soak doves 
seed before sowing it. If the weather should be dry or 
cold afterward, the sprouted seed would be killed. There 
is no need of soaking, as the seed sprouts very readily, 
The easiest way of sowing is to do so upon the last snow 
of spring ; every seed can readily be seen upon the snow 
and it can be sown very evenly. It soon sinks through 
the snow, and into the fine cracks of the soil, and when 
the warm weather arrives, itis in the best position for 
growing. Upon hill-sides, or land that is liable to be 
washed by rains, this plan will not be safe. 





Sundry Humbugs. 
ee 

As yet we are unable to 
say what is to be the lead- 
ing style of humbug for the 
present year; for as we have 
before remarked, there are 
fashions in humbugs as in 
other things. At one sea- 
son gift distributions pre- 
dominate; again, the pre- 
tended counterfeit money 
men are most numerous, 
though of late very scarce; 
again, quack medicines, al- 
ways abundant enough, 
seem to overshadow all 
others; and so on. It can 
hardly be possible that the 
advantages offered by the 
Centennial year, when there 
will be much travel, and lib- 
eral spending of money, will 
be overlooked by the inge- 
nious swindlers, and they will no doubt, as well as hon- 
est traders, be prepared for a harvest; but their plans are 
not yet developed. We awhile ago thought that bogus 
Wall street operations were to be the marked feature in 
this year’s humbugs, but they have fallen off wonder- 
fully. The prompt warnings we have given (in this case 
seconded by the daily journals), the action of the postal 
authority in showing that many of the Wall street ‘‘ put 
and call’? men were the very same as those formerly 
active in the sawdust swindle and counterfeit money 
business, and the introduction of a bill into the legisla- 
ture to prevent this form of gambling, have all had their 
effect in deterring these chaps; fewer of them advertise 
than formerly, and these are much less bold than at first, 
and resort to subterfuges. There is no stronger illustra- 
tion of the power of an inordinate love of gain than the 
fact that there can be found persons all over the country 
who will believe the stories of the wonderful profits 
made on Wall street, and will trust their money to per- 
fect strangers to use in a kind of gambling, which, if fol- 
lowed in good faith, is exceedingly hazardous, and much 
more likely to lose than win. 

“Is THIS A HUMBUG?” 


is the question that meets our eye many times every 
month. Circulars, pamphlets, and advertisements cut 
from papers are sent to us in large numbers; on many of 
these is the comment, “‘ Here is another humbug, show it 
up;” but with many others we find an inquiry which may 
be condensed into, *‘Is this a humbug?’ In such mat- 
ters there is a very safe rule. If ascheme or proposition 
of any kind presents itself in such a manner that you 
feel little confidence in it, and are obliged to ask some 
one else if it is not a humbug, you may be very sure that 
is a thing to be let alone. Here is an advertisement of a 
‘Stationery Package and Jewelry Casket,’ each “ cas- 
ket * containing one or two “valuable pieces of Jewel- 
ry.” The package sells for 25cents. A correspondent 
sends the advertisement, and wishes us to state 
“WHAT WE THINK OF IT,” 


See here, friend Risler, let us take a common sense 
view of the thing. Suppose.you were to go into this 
“* package ’’ business, what would be your object? “To 
make money, of course,” you will say. If your packages 
are to sell for 25 cents each, what would be the cost of 
the things you put into them ?—‘‘ Well, 18 or 20 cents.”"— 
But that would not leave you profit enough to pay for these 
large advertisements.—“* Then make them cost 5 or 10 
cents.” —Exactly, and that is just what these fellows do. 
You, and every other sensible man, should know that these 
schemes aré carried on to make money, and this can only 
be done by patting into the package things which cost 
less than the package sells for.—Now and then some of 
the concerns “may, as‘an #dvertisement, put in a thing 
that costs more, #0 that ‘it may We talked about, but asa 
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whole, the lot of paper, envelopes, pens, pen-holders, 
pencils, blotting pads, and ‘ valuable pieces of jewelry,” 
do not cost the seller of the package anything like the 
25 cents asked for it. 
WE CAN OFFER NO HELP FOR IDIOTS. 
Some strange cases are presented to us. Here is one. 
A couple of well-dressed men drive up to the house of a 
well-to-do young farmer. The strangers are plausible 
and pleasant; they have to sell the right of a new fan- 
ning mill for that county for $1,400. Mr. , & well- 
known farmer in the county, has bought the right for 
half the county for $700. Well-to-do young farmer 
knows Mr. , would be glad to be associated with 
him, and the W. T. D. Y. farmer planks down his $700 in 
cash for the other half of the right. The two well- 
dressed young men stopped at the next town overnight, 
and have not been heard of since. All that the victim 
knows of them is that they were well-dressed, and one of 
them was named Smith. Weare asked if we “ have ever 
heard of them.”’—‘* Heard of them!” bless your inno- 
‘cent heart we know these fellows ‘‘like a book.” They 
are not always selling fanning mill rights; they keep 
brokers offices on Wall street; they have real estate 
offices on other streets; they run lotteries in Texas and 
Wyoming; they offer counterfeit money in New York; 
they keep matrimonial offices in Chicago; they run 
quack medicine shops in Buffalo and other cities; they 
sell bogus jewelry in Maine. Itis just ‘Mons. Tonson 
come again,” this same old humbug we have known and 
fought these many years. This well-to-do young farmer 
has paid $700 for a lesson that he might have had for 
much less. He does not write us himself, but his neigh- 
bor does, and we advise that neighbor, if he does not 
think the young man sufficiently cured by this operation, 
to have him put undera guardian. He certainly is not to 
be trusted with his own property.... The readiness with 
which farmers are caught by such swindlers has been a 
matter of surprise to us, and we can only account for it 
by the fact that their isolation keeps them from the 
knowledge of the wicked ways of wicked men. In their 
own honesty of purpose and uprightness of dealing, they 
cannot conceive that a ‘‘ well-dressed’ man, especially 
one ‘“‘ named Smith,” can be less honest than themselves. 
If farmers could become more social, either through far- 
mers clubs, granges, or other means where they could 
come together frequently, and know each other well 
enough to take counsel of one another, they would be 
less open to fraud. 
EYE CUPS AND EAR DRUMS. 

We receive complaints from those who have invested 
money in these appliances, and find them not only of no 
use, but hurtful, and letters from others who ask our 
‘opinion of them. We have but one answer to those who 
propose to tamper with their own eyes or ears with any 
appliances whatever, and that is ‘‘DON’T.”” How many 
-of those who write us about these things understand the 
structare of the eye or the ear? These organs are sub- 
ject to various derangements, and in some cases it is be- 
yond all human power to help them—yet persons are 
willing to try a mechanical affair, and one which may be 
really injurious, for an imperfection of the sight or hear- 
ing, without first finding out the cause. This reckless- 
ness in meddling with these organs, upon which the 
comfort of life so much depends, is something astonish- 
ing. The very same persons who would try these upon 
their eyes and ears, would not think of repairing their 
Own mowing machine, sewing machine, their kitchen- 
clock, or even their coffee-mill. Let everything of this 
kind alone; if ,eye or ear is at fault, go toa known phy- 
sician and find out what is the matter. If there is no 
competent one at hand, go where there is one, but as 
you value eye or ear, do not tinker with it yourself, 








MOREOVER—ONCE MORE—PLEASE NOTICE. 

We almost every day receive letters asking about per- 
sons living in New York, and who advertise themselves 
in far off papers as physicians possessing a wonderful 
ability to cure some particular thing. We know nothing 
of such persons, and the very fact that they advertise in 
this manner shows that we do not want to know about 
them. Have nothing to do with any one who advertises 
his cures, Our western friends need not think that they 
alone are cursed with quacks ; they abound all through the 
east, especially in New England, and the wealthy city of 
Providence, R. L, is their very “Bonanza,” a perfect 
harvest field for all “Blood Doctors,” “ Clairvoyants,” 
and the whole tribe. A chap calling himself “Dr, Wil- 
lard, of Boston,” has been making a tour of some of the 
Connecticut towns, from one of which a prominent citi- 
zen writes: ‘‘ He operates by obtaining in advance the 
address of diseased persons on his route (paralysis and 
eye diseases a specialty), then representing the call made 
upon such persons as by request of the local physician; 
whose name has likewise been previously obtained, he 
proceeds, if confidence has been secured, to apply to dif- 
ferent. parts of the body of the: patient, coils of simple 
copper and zinc wires, guaranteeing:in all.casesa Perfect 


according to ability and credulity of the victim, $15 to 
$25 being, perhaps, the more common amount. A war- 
rant for his arrest was issued here, but he succeeded in 
eluding the reach of the officers.” 

One Way to Save Money.—Do not put 
postage stamps upon letters to us that are not of sufficient 
importance to sign. It takesall the time that we can pos- 
sibly command to attend to letters properly signed—those 
that the writer considers not worth putting his name to, 
are of no consequence to us, and are as if they had not 
been written. 





One of the little Conveniences.— 
Some grumbling John Bull once wrote a book called the 
‘Little Miseries of Life,” or some such title, in which 
he had his growl over everything from a missing shirt- 
button to a creaking door. A book on the comforts of 
life would be much pleasanter, and were we to write 
such, we should enumerate among the little conveniences, 
Mr. J. 8. Birch’s watch key, which adjusts itself to any 
watch, and is as handy as can be. In traveling, we have 
often had occasion to lend it, and never found a watch it 
would not fit—besides this it is as neat as it is useful. 





Stock-keeping on the Plains,— 
‘Subscriber.’ In a conversation recently with a person 
engaged in stock-keeping in Wyoming Territory, we 
were informed that there are very few facilities for 
young men there who wish to learn the business, unless 
they have sufficient capital to procure an interest in a 
herd. Every person there is busy enough in looking 
after his own interests, and none but experienced help is 
needed. There aré always openings for men with capital 
to join others in the business, but to commence with 
less than $10,000 to $20,000, is simply to get in the way 
of the larger stock men who occupy the ranges. 





Scribner’s Horticalture.—It has now 
become the custom for literary journals to give their 
readers instructions in horticultural matters, and we 
know of no more amusing reading than the horticultural 
columns of some weekly and monthly periodicals we 
could name. The number of persons who know about 
garden matters, is large, and the number of those who 
write on such topics, is large also; but the number of 
those who both know, and are able to write what they 
know, is surprisingly small. When we took up our ad- 
vance sheets of the March Scribner’s Monthly, and saw 
the heading “‘ Rural Topics,” it was with the thought of 
“sone more unfortunate, rashly importunate,”—but on 
reading on, we were surprised to find it sense, and when 
we came to “P. T. Q.,” at the bottom, we saw it all. 
Scribner has had the fortune to capture our friend P. T. 
Quinn, and make him tell what he knows on rural mat: 
ters. Here is one magazine at least, out of whose horti- 
cultural column we shall not get a bit of fan, but only 
sound and well considered teaching. 





Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
—Sidney D. Maxwell, Esq., Superintendent of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, favors us with a copy of 
the 27th Annual Report, being for the year ending 
Angust 3ist, 1875. This report is filled with a mass of 
valuable information, regarding the trade of Cincinnati, 
and statistics of the production of and business in pork, 
grain, and other produce for the past year, to which we 
have not space at this time to refer more tully. 





The Next Peach Crop.—tThe peach- 
growers last year had a disastrous season. In an article 
published last fall, we showed that one cause of their 
failure was filling the market with fruit which would at 
any time be regarded as poor, and which, in a season of 
abundance, did not pay the freight, but brought the ship- 
per in debt. We are glad to learn fromthe Maryland and 
Delaware papers, that the lesson has not been lost upon 
the peach-growers, some of whom are grubbing up their 
trees of inferior varieties, and have come to the sensible 
conclusion to. keep all inferior frnit at home. This is 
right. Good fruit will always bring paying prices ; but 
a large share of the baskets and crates sent, last year, were 
fifled with stuff unworthy the name of fruit. 


History of the Booth Shert-horns. 
—The publishers of. the. Farmer's. Home Journal, of 
Louisville, Ky., favor us with a.copy of the History of 
the Rise and Progress of the Booth Herds of Short-horn 
Cattle, by Wm. Carr, which they have reprinted from the 
London edition of 1867, This little volamé should be 
in the hands of every breeder and farmer in the country, 


Swill for HWogs.—A. D. F. F.,’’ Wash- 
ington, D; C. The swill from a hotel, which consists 
mainly of refuse food, is very. good feed for. hogs. It 
would be improved by the addition of 20 pounds of bran 


Something’ ” 
To Think of....and To Do, 


Here are a few random extracts from letters sent by the 
16,000 persons who have felt themselves so well paid 
for the time they have given to securing sabscribers for 
the American Agriculturist. A hundred pages of this pa- 
per would not contain all the good things that would be 
freely said by the happy recipients of our Premium Ar- 
ticles. You, reader, and thousands of others, may yet 
this year get some of these Premiums. Send to the Pub- 
lishers for an Tilustrated List of Premiums, if you have 
not already received it. 

A Widow Lady greatly desireda good Prano, but was 
unable to buy one. Seeing the offer of the Publishers of the 
American Agricutturist, she started out one April morn- 
ing among her friends first, with her copy of the paper, 
and before returning at night she had a dozen subscribers. 
She followed this up on other days, making three tempo- 
rary visits to friends in other towns, and before May 
closed, she had forwarded subscriberg enough to obtain, 

Sree, and had received one of Steinway & Sons’ splendid 
$650 Pianos. It cost her nothing but the freight.— 
Many others have secured similar results. Hundreds, yes, 
thousands of others may do the same this year, There 
are millions of people who would be benefited by having 
the paper urged upon them, ‘ 


mena 


A Postmaster writes: “ ....My wre. 1 Preminm Tea 
Set far exceeds my expectations... .It cost me 
nothing, as I got these subscribers by ‘it to call- 
ers, and they are all pleased with the American Agricul- 
turist. Isuppose the publishers are pleased, so we are 
pleased all rournd....” 

A Missouri Subscriber writes: “ ....My Premium Gun 
arrived ‘safe and sound,’ is just what you represented it 
to be, and I am well paid for my trouble in securing the 
necessary subscribers to obtain it....” 


A Missouri Subscriber writes: “ The Premium Tea Set 
is received... It is a beauty—abundant pay for getting 
the subscribers....I am going right on to get another 
Premium....” 

An Ohio Subscriber writes: “....Many thanks for the 
excellent Premium Watch..,.After trying it as a time- 
keeper, I can truly say it is ‘Good pay for Little Work,’ 
and that getting subscribers for the American Agricultur- 
ist is time well spent....” = 

— } 7 

A Pennsylvania Subscriber writes: “‘.... The Premium 
Microscope came yesterday, and I am already delighted 
with it. The Premium Watch you sent me two years ago 
is a splendid time-keeper.” 





A “ Missourian” writes: “ ....The Premium Multum- 
in-Parvo Knife is received. I have tested.its metal, and 
find it extra good—and the combination of useful things 
is a perfect success.—I once gave $6.50 cash for a knife 
similar to this one, but without the scréw-driver or gim- 
let. It was one of Rogers & Son’s, not.as convenient and 
no better metal than yours,” (which is only $3.50, and 
which he got free for a very little time in collecting eight 
subscribers.) t tee & 
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Coloma, Ill., Bonds—NOTICE.—All 
holders of the Bonds issued by the Township of Coloma, 
Whiteside County, Mlinois, are ; to. promptly 
communicate with the undersigned, to the end of secur- 
ing co-operation in obtaining their just rights. They 
are advised to give no heed to the efforts made by official 
or other persons to induce them to sacrifice their inter- 
ests, The undersigned is intrusted with some of these 
bonds by a widow and ep" op proposes to secure 
their just dues. Full particulars concerning the issuing 
of these bonds, and of the individuals opposing their 
payment, etc., appear in due time; unt , 
farther comment is reserved. BD, 24 
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way, New York. 
”? Thompson, 













Roots for Pigs.—“G. A. 

Conn. Potatoes or face Fg oe roots for 
swine; the firet have 15 to 20 per cent of starch; the 
second have 8 to 12 per cent of s' both these 
substances are very valuable for making The pota- 
toes will be more digestible when cooked. A good-root- 
cutter is made by Warren Gale, Chicopee Fails, .. ; 
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_ cure, . For thie service, the charge, cash down, is varied, 


and corn meal mixed, to every barrel of it. 


tinued on page’113, 
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Science Applied to Farming.—XV. 
Br Pror. W. 0. ArwaTER, DimEcToR oF CONNECTICUT 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, WESLEYAN 

Untvensrrr, Middletown, Conn. 

—~—— 

Interesting and Important: Experiments on 
Plant Growth—Essential Ingredients of 
Plant Food—Potash and Starch—Practical 
Conclusions—Fertilize rs. 

The accompanying INustration is engraved from a 
photograph of one of a series of experiments per- 
formed by Dr. Nosse and his assistants at the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Tharandt in Saxony. 
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é : EXPERIMENT IN WATER-CULTURE. 
BY DR. NOBBE, AND ASSISTANTS, AT THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
The. above engraving we copy from photographs of Buckwheat Plants, grown with the roots immersed in jars 


the ingredients of plant-food in water, The plants were supported by perfora 
that is, a solution containing all the 


They belong to a large number of similar re- 
searches, which have been carried on in order to dis- 
cover what materials are required as food by plants, 
and how the plants use them.... Until quite recent- 
ly no one knew what constitutes the real food of 
plants, how much of the material of the plant came 
from the air and how much from the soil, what was 
needed for fertilizing crops, nor how the required 
materials could be best obtained in manures. But 
years of patient work by many investigators in the 
chemical analysis of plants, soils, and manures, and 
in the culture of plants in the greenhouse, and of 
crops in the field, have thrown a vast flood of light 
upon these dark problems. This work has been 
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IN THARANDT, SAXONY. 
containing various solidions of 
ted corks resting on the covers of the jars, and by upright sticks. In 
essential ingredients of plant-food, including potassium as chloride, 
solution tn II was the same as normal solution in I and. Ia, except that potassium was 
‘inches high, The jar IT, commenced as IT, that is without potassium, but potassium chloride 
ipolution, except that sodium was substituted for potassium. IX, X, Xf, and ITI, same 

no chlorine, and XI no nitrogen, and IIT had nitrate instead of chloride of potassium. 





done, in large part, in the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, and has given us definite knowledge of 
incalculable value. ...In order to a full understang- 
ing of some of the more important results of these 


| investigations, let me recall to those who are not 


well versed in the science, a few 


Important Facts in Chemistry, 


Phosphoric acid combined with lime, as phosphate 
of lime, makes up most of the mineral matter of ajj 
bones.—Sulphurie acid, (oil of vitriol), with lime 
forms sulphate of lime, otherwise known ag “ plas- 
ter,’ or gypsum.—Ailica is the chief ingredient of 
ordinary sand. It occurs nearly pure in flint and 
quartz, and, combined 
with other substances, 
in many minerals.—Ni- 
trogen constitutes four- 
fifths of the air, the 
other fifth being oxy- 
gen ; and nitrogen also 
makes up about seven- 
eighths of ammonia, the 
rest being hydrogen.— 
Charcoal and lampblack 
are nearly pure carbon. . 
—By potash is to be 
understood the com- 
pound of potassium and 
oxygen, and by soda, 
sodium and oxygen.— 
Bearing these facts in 
mind, let me quote the 
following tersely ex- 
pressed statement by 
Prof. 8. W. Johnson, 
of some of the substan- 
tial results referred to: 

“In respect to the 
food of plants, it has 
been settled that potash, 
lime, magnesia, iron, 
phosphoric acid, and sul- 
phurie acid MUST be 
furnished to all agricul- 
tural plants through 
their roots and by tke 
soil, in order to their 
growth. It has also 
been shown that soda, 
silica, and chlorine are 
not needful forthe early 
growth of grain crops, 
but that chlorine is es- 
sential for the perfec- 
tion of the seed, and 
that silica is probably 
necessary to uniform 
blossoming and ripen- 
ing. It is further proved 
that water must enter 
crops through their 
roots; that carbon, 
which constitutes more 
than half their weight, 
is superabundantly fur- 
nished by the air; that 
air and water together 
yield the materials out 
of which fully 90 to 98 
per ‘cent of crops is 
built up; and that the 
soil has to give for their 
nourishment only the 2 
to 8 per cent of mineral 
matters which remain as 
ashes when they are 
burned, and the one 
and a half to two per 
cent of nitrogen which 
they also contain.” 

Essential Imgredi- 

ents of Plant-food. 

In order, then, that 
any agricultural plant. 
may grow, it must have 
at its disposal, in the 
soil, besides water, &. 
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certain list of substances, viz.: potash, lime, 
magnesia, iron, phosphoric acid, reupnene acid, 
end some compound of nitrogen. Besides these, 
chlorine, certainly, and silica, probably, are neces- 
sary in many, if not all eases, for the perfec- 
tion of the plant. If any one of these substances 
be laé¢king, the plant will not thrive. With an 
abundant supply of all, and other conditions favor- 
able, its growth will be luxuriant. 
How has all this been learned? 

In tte first place, in every analysis that chemists 
make of any plants, be it corn, or grass, or turnips, 
be it in New England or in Old England—and 
thousands of these analyses have been made—each 
one of these substances has always been found. It 
is fair to suppose, then, that, being always present, 
they have each a work to do inthe plant. Still, 
this is not positive proof. As every ordinary soil 
contains all of these substances, is it not possible 
that the plants may take up some of them in the 
water it absorbs from the soil, just as a towel, one 
end of which has fallen into a dish of water, will 
absorb the water and whatever it holds in solution? 
This question might be tested by growing plants 
in soils with one of these substances absent from 
it, potash forexample. But it is difficult to find a 
soil entirely free from potash. It iseasy, however, to 
dissolve in pure water any or all of these substances, 
in any desired proportion, and it is well known that 
plants will grow with their roots in water. In view 
of these facts, the German chemist, KNop, some 
years ago conceived the idea of 

Experiments in “ Water-Culture.” 

This consists in raising plants without any soil at 
all, but with their roots immersed in water, in 
which are dissolved the soil-ingredients of plant- 
food. Secds are germinated, or “‘sprouted’’ in 
pure sand or moist cotton.—At the same time, the 
ingredients of plant-food, which are to be supplied 
to the plants, are dissolved in water in the desired 
proportions, and these solutions put into glass jars. 
At the tops of these the just germinated plants are 
placed, properly supported, with their roots dipping 
into the solutions, and thus allowed togrow.... 
Nearly all of the experiments of this class have been 
made by German chemists, prominent among whom 
have been Knop, Sacus, NOBBE, STOHMANN, KUEHN, 
and WoLFF....Solutions containing all the soil-in- 
gredients or plant food are ealled ‘* Normal Solu- 
tions.”? Ta these, plants are raised as large, as 
healthy, and in every way as perfect as those grown 
in the soil. Wolff raised in such a solution four 
perfect oat plants with 46 stems, and 1,535 well de- 
veloped seeds. Nobhe obtained a Japanese Buck- 
wheat plant, 9 feet high, weighing, air-dry, 4,786 
fold the weight of the seed, and bearing 796 ripe, 
and 108 imperfect seeds. And Knop used to de- 
light in showing his friends a young oak tree, very 
small indeed, but the growth of which had been 
normal, though its roots had been immersed only 
in watery solutions....The above were obtained 
in the ‘‘normal solutions.”» What would result if 
one of the necessary food ingredients were omitted ? 
This is answered in 

Dr. Nobbe’s Experiment. 

The Engraving with the explanations shows that 
in the normal solution the buckwheat was vigorous 
and healthy, and grew to be nearly 3'/, feet high. 
Another plant (11), grown under precisely the same 
circumstances, except that no potash was supplied, 
led a starving and sickly life, and attained a hight 
of scarcely 3 inches, Without potash no full de- 
velopment was possible. When this was added 
later (in II;), the plant revived, pushed out with 
some vigor, but was unable to overtake its better- 
fed neighbors.. Nor did the plants grow well in 
lack of either lime (IX), or chlorine (X), or nitro- 
gen (XI)....These are the results, not of single, 
but of many repeated -trials. Dr. Nobbe.made in 
this case, a number of different series of experi- 
ments, each corresponding to the numbers I, IT, 
ete. There were, for instance, several of series I, 
some larger, and others smaller. From these, I 
and Ia were sclected as of average size and develop- 
ment. So II, III, ete., were each selected as, fair 
average painples of the plants of those series. The 
selected plants were photographed, as shown in 





the picture.....Many such series of experiments 
have been carried on-with various plants,by Nobbe 
and numerous other investigators, and they all 
agree in this 

One General Conclusion: 

No agricultural plant can attain full growta yith- 
out a sufficient supply through its roots from the 
soil of: Potash; Lime, Magnesia, Dron, Piosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, and some compound of JVitro- 
gen. Besides these, Chlorine, and perhaps Silica, 
are sometimes, if not always, indispensable to 
complete development. If any one of these essen- 
tial ingredients be lacking, the plant will suffer in 
growth and development....To settle all these 
points, was not, however, 


The Real Object of Dr. Nobbe’s Experiments. 

For this much was well-known before. He de- 
sired to go farther and learn what was the use, the 
Junction, of cach essential ingredient in the plant, 
and the form in which it would best do its work. 
In this series he tested potassium, proposing to 
hiusclf three questions.. I give the first in his own 
words, translated from the German: 

“How will the plant comport itself in a solution 
containing all the ingredients essential to its growth ex- 
cept potash, and what will be the explanation of the 
peculiar phenomena that may be manifested?” 

Now for the answer. If we examine a green leaf 
with a microscope, we may find in it, thousands of 
minute sacs, or cells, as they are called. Some of 
these contain a green substance called. chlorophyll, 
(from two Greek words signifying green and leaf), 
which gives the leaf its green color. Inside these 
grains of chlorophyll appear still smaller grains of 
starch. Starch is composed of the elements carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen. It is produced inside the 
leaves, which have the power of taking carbon from 
the carbonic acid (a gas consisting of carbon and 
oxygen), in the air, and uniting it with hydrogen 
and oxygen of water to form starch and other 
similar compounds. This is done by aid of chloro- 
phyll. After the starch is so formed, it is con- 
veyed in the sap to the other parts of the plant, and 
either stored away, as in potatoes or grain, which 
consist largely of starch, or transformed into woody 
fiber or other materials of the body of the plant. 
And this formation of starch in the chlorophyll 
grains, and transportation, transformation, and 
storage to build up the plant, is going on contin- 
ually as the plant grows. If, then, no starch is 
formed by the chlorophyll in the leaves, growth is 
impossible. 

Potash Necessary for the Formation of Starch. 

Now in every one of Dr. Nobbe’s plants grown 
without potash, after the stareh of the seeds was 
used up, no more appeared in the leaves. As Dr. 
Nobbe says at the conclusion of over a hundred 
pages of description of his experiments, without 
potash the plant “cannot assimilate (the materials 
needful for its growth), and shows no increase in 
weight, because, without the co-operation of potash 
in the chlorophyll grains, no starch is formed.” 

Dr. Nobbe’s-second question was: Of the differ- 
ent compounds of potassium, as sulphate, phos- 
phate, nitrate, or chloride, which is best adapted 
for the buckwheat plant? In, the solutions, the 
chloride proved the best ; but there is good rea- 
son for believing that to ordinary soils where 
chlorides are present, the other compounds would 
be equally good, and, for many plants, much better. 
The third question was, in substance, 

Can Any Other Element Take the Place of 
Potassium. 

The elements sodium and lithium are chemically 
very closely allied. to potassinm, and it has been a 
question whether these could not perform the 
function of potassium; but in the e 


- sodium was. totally inefficient, and lithium posi- 


tively hurtful. 
The Results of these Experiments to be Espe- 
cially Remembered, arc: 

1st. No agricultural plant can grow without an 
abundant supply, in an available’ and appropriate 
forin, of each of the essential iggredicnts of plant- 
food. 

2d. Of these, potassium is nétessary to the fornia- 
tion of starch in the chlorophyll grains of the Teaf. 


, Cottonwood; and thé 





3a. No Other ingredient cai Calait hie “lice of 
potassium: in the plant..-The same is also: known 
to be true of nitrogen; phosphorie-acid; andeach of 
the other essential ingredients»= Each has its own 
work which no other-ean perform, 

Practical Application. .of |.these ‘Psimeipics. 
The Chicf Office of Fertilizers: 

Crops can no better grow without # sufficient sup- 
ply of each of these essential elements*in® the soil 
than could the plants in the solution, In removing 
crops from our land, we earry away great quanti- 
ties of plant food. » By. continued: cropping ‘the 
ayailable. supply of one or, more of the. essential 
ingredients becomes too small for profitable pro- 
duction, unless by some means they are replaced. 
The ones most generally deficient are nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash. The chief use of 
manure is to supply these legking materials. Stable 
manure is a complete fertilizer, as it furnishes all 
the ingredients of plant fod@, and improves the 
land besides. Superphosphates, boue-manure, 
guanos, potash, salts, and other like artificial fer- 
tilizers are valuable chiefly fortheir nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash. In“their uge we should 
first learn what materials the plant neéds, and then 
select the fertilizets which furnish®thése in the 
largest quantity, best/form, @tid'at, the 1éWest cost. 
The needs of a give soil can be bést Iemrned by 
experience and experiment, The-onty safe guar- 
antee for the composition of commer¢ial fertilizers 
is in chemical analysigs ie a 


Forest Tree Pasting. y 





SECOND we ee 
Last month in advocating the Of £ forest 
trees, first, for the profit they would ‘if used 


or sold as timbesand fuel ; and secondly, forthe in- 
direct profit in sheltering the dwelling, the barns, thc 
orchards, and the crops, we omittéd-to’ state a third 
source of profit, the fruit or nuts, Nodoubt a for- 
est of chestnuts, hi¢keries, and im fayorable locali- 
ties the pecan, would pay in the erop of nuts a fine 
rental upon the land, whilé the of the 7 
is annually‘iucressing. ‘In adyocating t 
of forest trees, we are atoncé mot by t a 
‘What shall I plant?”- In this 4 Crain in 
the crowded state of our columug must be brief, 
we give a list of the most desirable'trees ; we do 
not propose to enumerate.all thabdnay be planted 
to advantage, but those which will yield the most 
prompt direct and indirect returns. First, as to 
deciduous trees—those which drop their leaves 
in autumn, in distinction from evergreens. If one 
settles in a prairie country, he uéeds trees which 
will give him shelter and firewood in the quickest 
possible time, and these afe soonest afforded by the 
‘WIELOWS AND Poriars.—One advantage of these 
is that they will grow readily from cuttings. How- 
ever, the White Willow may ‘over-praised, 
it is a most valuable tree; in the ce of this its 
yellow variety, the Golden Winey, May be used. 
The same may be said of tk : best known as 
Vhite , or Abele, ob- 
jectionable in cultivated grownds‘om account of 
suckers, is‘also valuable, The willow affords a better 
fuel than the others, and straight poles, which may 
be used as fence rails. A belt of either will pay as 
a wind-break alone, and protect other forest trees 
as well as orchards... The Lombardy Poplar, often 
commended; is liable to be killed by borers by the 
time it gets large cnough to be useful. No trees 
will give usetel wood ae. good fu 
Soft Maple: Acer rubrum, and. Ai dasyétrpum ; 
to avoid confusion, 1 the CET oy dropped 
and the trees called Red and Silver es. While 
the,last named is a most valuable tree for the 
planter, the other is of little ‘or prpament. 
Those who as Soft Maple Lethe Te oa 
appointed. “ The ‘Silver’ Maple" tipens i tovih | 
June, and they must be sown then. Tt ister ja 
in seven years froin the seed, 1a 
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planted close grows straight ; its sap affords sugar, 
and its wood is similar in value to the other. Both 
are valuable as first crop trees to be removed when 
slower ones come on. The Sugar Maple is of much 
slower growth, especially when young; it will do 
well on rocky hill-sides as well as on rich prairies. 
The value of its sugar is well known, and as a fuel 
it is inferior only to hickory. 

Honey Locust, or three-thorned Acacia, is a 
quick grower, and gives valuable timber and fuel. 


Tue Asx, both the White (Frazinus Americana) 
and Black (¥. sambucifolia), stands first, among the 
trees producing hard and valuable timber, for rapid- 
ity of growth. In ten or twelve years from the 
seed, these, when planted close, produce straight 
trunks of sufficient size (eight in. in diamcter and 
25 or 30 feet high),for any of the many uses for 
which ash timber is needed on the farm. A few 
acres in ash will pay better than most farm crops. 


CuHEsTNuT is another quick growing tree, and 
some claim that it will give more wood in a given 
time than any other. It has the great merit of 
sending up shoots from the stump, after it is cut, 
and the plantation is thus continued. The wocd is 
of little worth for fuel, but it is very durable, and 
much used for ornamental work. The nuts are al- 
ways in demand at a good price. 

Evropgean Larcu.—This is one of the most val- 
uable of timber trees ; it grows rapidly and pro- 
duces wood that is practically indestructible. 
Sufficient on this for the present, was said last 
month. Among the slower growers, to be plant- 
ed with the’ quick growing ones, and ready to oc- 
cupy the space when those are removed, are: 

Brack Waxnot, with wood always in demand, 
though the fruit is of little value. 

Hickory, or Shell-bark stands first as a fuel and 
its wood is valuable, while its nuts always sell 
well. The Pignut hickory has harder wood, but 
the nuts worthless. Another hickory is the 

Pgcan-NnutT, the wood of which is less valuable 
than that of the others, but the fruit brings a high 
price. It is best suited to southern localitics. 

Oaks should not be forgotten; all grow much 
better if protected by other trees when young. 
The White, Bur or Overcup, Post, and Yellow 
Chestnut oaks are the most desirable. 

Tue Locust.—Notwithstanding the ravages of 
the borers, this tree is too valuable to be given up. 
It will grow well on land too poor for other valua- 
ble trees, and when planted in groves many.trees 
escape the attacks of insects. 

AILANTHUS grows rapidly, makes useful timber, 
and good fuel. The odor at flowering time has 
created a prejudice against it; this lasts but a short 
time, and is of no consequence at a distance from 
the house. It is a very useful tree. 

CaTALPA, where the winters are not too severe, 
grows rapidly, and its wood is but little inferior to 
that of the locust in durability. This and the Ai- 
lanthus are raised with great case, and their mcrits 
have been strangely overlooked. The same is true 
of the Southern Cypress and Osage Orange, which 
should be planted for timber in mild climates. 


Tue Cypress, or Deciduous Cypress (Zaxodium 
distichum), is hardy at New York city ; its timber is 
most durable, and young trees may be profitably 
grown for grape and other stakes, etc., while the 
wood for shingles and other uses is most valuable. 

OsdGe ORANGE, grows with moderate rapidity, 
especially in the warmer parts of the country. Its 
wood is valued for wagon building, and for posts 
and railroad tics it is almost indestructible. 

But little space is left for the enumeration of 

EVERGREENS of value, for the usefulness of their 
timber, their cheerfulness in winter, and especially 
for the fact that as wind-breaks they are as effective 
in winter as in summer. They are less planted 
than they would be were there not a general idea 
that they are difficult to manage. We shall show, 
in a future article, how they may be handled with- 
out loss. For general utility we place first the 

Warre Prise (Pinus Strobus), a native which is 
always beautiful, grows with fair rapidity, and its 





wood is more generally useful than that of any 
other tree; the supply is annually diminishing, 
while the price is increasing. The next most de- 
sirable species of pine for the planter is the 

Scorcw Prive (Pinus sylvestris).—This makes 
itself, quite at home in this country, and adapts 
itself to a great variety of soil. Its wood is about 
as valuable as that of the white pine. 

Norway Spruce (Abies excelsa), is the most gen- 
erally planted evergreen in this country. It is one 
of the best for screens, as if is hardy and suited to 
nearly all situations; its wood in Eurcpe occupies 
the same place that white pine does in this country. 

ARBOR-VITZ (Thuya occidentaiis), is a native spe- 
cies, also valued for screens ; it is more dense than 
the Norway spruce, and is of rather slower growth. 
The wood, incorrectly called whiic cedar, is durable. 

Rep CEDAR was at one time highly praised as a 
desirable evergreen, but its popularity has waned, 
and it is at present justly regarded as inferior to 
those we have named. The catalogues offer a long 
list of evergreens, but. we have included here only 
those that are generally hardy and useful. How to 
get the trees, by raising from seed or buying, and 
manner of planting will be given ia other articles. 
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The Rocky Mountain Sheep. 
(See First Page.) 

The Engraving of the Rocky Mountain Sheep 
given upon the first page of this number, is froma 
sketch taken from life by Mr. Wm. F. Cary, while 
on an expedition in the ‘far west.’’ This ani- 
mal was first described (1807) as the Siberian Arga- 
li, (Ovis Argali) ; later naturalisis regard it as dis- 
tinct, and call it Ovis montana ; it is a’ true sheep, 
and not to be confounded with the so-called Rocky 
Mountain goat, which is probably a species of an- 
telope. It is found in the mountain ranges from 
the Rio Grande northward to California, Oregon, 
and Washington Territory, extending westward to 
the coast range, and the ‘‘ bad lands” of Nebras- 
ka appear to be their eastern limit. The animal has 
a large body, a full grown one weighing 350 Ibs.; it 
is clothed with a coarse hair in summer, much like 
that of the deer, which in winter is intermixed 
witha fine soft wool. The general color is a grayish- 
brown, which is darker in some portions, and light- 
er in others, especially around the head; the legs 
have a line of white on their rear edges, and the 
belly and a patch on the rump are white ; the tail is 
very short ; the hoofs, in shape much like those of 
the antelopes, are black. The striking peculiarity 
of the animal is its horns, which are of enormous 
size, and have given it the name of ‘‘ Big Horn,” 
by which it is known to the mountain men. The 
bases of the horns nearly touch ; they rise from the 
root fora short distance, curving gently backwards, 
and at the same time circling outward ; thus they 
describe rather more than half a circle, the apex 
being turned outwards ; the horns seem out of pro- 
portion to the size of the head; in section they 
are somewhat triangular. In an old animal they 
have measured 18 inches around the base, and 36 
inches long, following the curve ; the tips 19 inches 
apart ; their weight, with the attached skull, 18} 
Ibs. ; the horns are of the same color as thosc of 
the common sheep, and marked with transverse 
wrinkles. The female has much smaller horns, on- 
ly 6 or 7 inches long. Mr. Cary states that he has 
seen them in flocks of 30 or 40, grazing near herds 
of buffalo and antelope; besides grass, they feed 
upon the bark of trees. When alarmed they at 
once take to the mountains, and they are so very 
shy that one may be in the locality where they 
abound, and see frequent ‘sign’? without ever get- 
ting a sight of the animal. To get a shot at this 
game the hunter must get above it, as practiced 
by the chamois hunters of Europe. The flesh of 
the mountain sheep is much like that of mutton, 
but it is less fat, and has a ‘‘ gamey ”’ flavor relished 
by many. The meat, like that of the buffalo, is 
sometimes offered in the New York markets, and is 
served at the restaurants as a rarity. It would be 
interesting to see the result of crossing this wild 
species with some of the breeds of domestic sheep. 








Ogden Farm Papers.—No, 73, 
BY GBORGE E. WARING, JZ., 
i 


[Col. Waring furnished us with a paper of the 
usual length, but such is the crowded state of our 
columns, that we have been obliged to condense 
wherever it was possible, and as a part of his ar- 
ticle will be quite as seasonable another month, 
we reluctantly leave out a portion of it.—Ep.} 

A correspondent in Illinois asks : ‘‘ What amount 
of milk can be depended on from a three-year-old 
Jersey for ten months, after coming in?”—4. ; 
Average per day six quarts, with the advantage 
over other breeds that it would be less during the 
early part of the milking, and much more during 
the last month. 

“How mucb butter will they ordinarily make 
under fair treatment?”—A.: From 200 to 225 
pounds per annum....‘‘ Will high grades, which are 
much cheaper than thorough-breds, be equally 
profitable?’’—A. If of good quality there will not 
be much difference so far as their butter products 
are concerned, but the difference in the value of 
their progeny would soon made up for the differ- 
ence in their original cost....‘‘ Will not grades be 
found hardier, better feeders, and give more milk 
of nearly, or quite as good quality ?’’—A. The Jer- 
sey is perfectly hardy in all sections of our coun- 
try, as much so as any cow we have, and when 
dried off will fatten as readily as any other animal 
having the same tendency to the secretion of fat 
with the milk. I should say, that, as a rule, in pro- 
portion as the quantity of milk is increased, will 
its quality be reduced, and that with a considerable 
infusion of good blood, any falling off in quantity 
will be accompanied by an improvement in quality. 
He says: ‘Ihave supposed the objection to Jer- 
seys to bo the small amount of milk given so that 
families desiring to use milk freely could not be 
supplicd by one cow, even when the milk is not 
used for butter. Is this correct?”—A. In onc 
sens? the Jerseys are small milkers. Very often 
hey fall below twelve quarts per day at their very 
best, and often toward the end of their milking 
they give but three, or four, or five quarts per day, 
but it is to be remembered thai they give this re- 
duced amount during weeks and months, when 
other cows would be entirely dry. The common 
cow is not well adapted for the use suggested, be- 
cause, while she will for a month or two flood the 
pantry, beyond the requirements of the family, she 
will leave them to buy milk, often during nearly 
one half of the year, while the Jersey may be de- 
pended upon during, at Jeast, nine months for a 
very satisfactory supply, and during six wecks, or 
two months more, for a smaller quantity, which has 
by this time become almost as rich as ercam. 
Where a large quantity of milk is needed for family 
use, the year round, it is advisable to keep two lit- 
tle Jerseys, consuming together no more than one 
shorthorn cow—one coming in in the spring and one 
in the fall, and 80 keeping up a regular supply of the 
best milk, and the richest cream throughout the 
whole year, and (mixing the milk of the two) pretty 
nearly uniform in quantity month after month. 





The following comes from Massachusetts: “‘ How 
many acres of land will it take to soil six cows and 
three steers, which are intended for fall fattening ? 
Our soi] produces corn, clover, and roots very 
freely and cheaply, better in fact than it does pas- 
ture grasses. To feed this number of cattle, what 
crop should I put in, in what succession, and what 
the acreage of each? Would it be on the whole 
cheaper to soil than to pasture? Unimproved land 
costs from $25 to $50, or more per acre.”’ 

The amount of land required for this duty will, 
of course, depend very much on its quality, the 
amount of manure used, and the thoroughness of 
the cultivation. 1 should expect to accomplish the 
result satisfactorily on my own land with four acres, 
which I should divide into plots of one-fourth of an 
acre each ; sowing oats on one plot as early as possi- 
ble in the spring, and on a second one ten days . 
later, and on a third ten days later than that. On 
a fourth I should try spring wheat. Then, begin- 
ning as carly in May as the experience of the neigh- 
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bothood showed to be safe, I should drill corn for 
fodder (at the rate of four bushels to the acre), on 
one of the quarter-acre plots, following in like man- 
ner with the remaining plots in succession at inter- 
vals of from four days to one week, according to 
the weather. Sometime after the last of these 
plots is planted, the four that were in oats and 
wheat will be ready to be taken up in their turn ; 
and they should have a second manuring before 
being planted tocorn. This course would probably 
produce more fodder than would be required to 
keep the nine head of stock in best condition up to 
frost, and the surplus being cut and cured, and 
stacked in the field, would, with the addition of a 
little meal, probably carry them on in good condi- 
tion well toward the first of December. 

Whether this process would be cheaper and bet- 
ter than pasturing on land at the price named, must 
depend entirely on the natural character of the 
pasture, their nearness to the barn, etc., ete. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, § think it would be 
cheaper, and I am satisfied that it would be better, 
in a majority of cases. 

Such a method of keeping cattle gives one that 
control over the manure produced that must inevit- 
ably lead to an improvement of the land, and the 
system recommended, it should be understood, is 
only for the first year. If the process is to be re- 
peated in subsequent years, then the first two plots 
sowed to oats should be sowed to winter rye early 
in September (earlier than if fora grain crop). Rye 
sown this early may grow too large before the 
heavy frosts check it, and in such case may, with 
advantage, be pastured off pretty severely (by 
tethering), when the ground is sufficiently dry. 





A correspondent in Maryland asks: “ Are Man- 
golds, Ruta-bagas, or Sugar Beets best for me to 
plant? I intend to use them for milch cows, breed- 
ing ewes, sows with pig, and young growing pigs. 
I think I have seen in the American Agriculturist 
that any of these roots could be transplanted. Now, 
if this is so, could I grow my plants in beds, and 
plant them afterwards, just as I would sweet pota- 
to, or cabbage plants? Hitherto my great trouble 
with these crops has been in thinning them out. 
Which are the best varieties ?’’—My experience and 
observation indicate that the best beet is that known 
as Lane’s Improved Sugar Beet, which approaches 
the size of the Mangold, but has much more sac- 
charine matter, though not equal in this respect to 
the smaller Sugar Beet proper. The Ruta-baga is 
also a capital root, but both require very high ma- 
nuring, and clean cultivation. Both may be trans- 
planted without difficulty; the ruta-baga in this 
regard differ in no material respect from the cab- 
bage, and may be transplanted at about the same 
size; but I have had the best success with the beet 
family in transplanting them when most of the roots 
were from one-half to three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter. They should be topped at about the 
foot of the spreading part of the leaf, and the tap 
root should be cut off, so as not to fold up when 
inserted in the dibble-hole. When transplanted at 
this size, and with this precaution against too 
rapid leaf action, the bulb itself contains sufficient 
moisture to support the plant until it is establish- 
ed and formed new leaves. I have found the cul- 
tivation of these plants in seed-beds quite easy and 
inexpensive (the bed being in clean land), and the 
transplanting less laborious than thinning. 
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Bee Notes for March. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y¥. 
—~<>——. 


The results of the past few years teach us the necessi- 
ty of proper management during this and the following 
two months. It is a common remark of those who have 
lost heavily of late, that they can winter their bees well 
enough, but their trouble is to get them through the 
spring months. “Nearly all the old bees that are in the 
hives at the time they are taken from their winter quar- 
ters—even when this is done at a suitable time, will, un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, die within six 
weeks or two months ; hence the necessity of control- 
ling brood-rearing, so that it shall be attended with the 
least possible outlay and loss. Every intelligent bee- 
keeper aims to have his bees strong as early in the sea- 





son as possible, and his anxiety to secure this result is 
often the direct cause of the reverse. On the first fair 
days of this month, he takes his bees from their winter 
quarters, and places them on their summer stands, and, 
following the advice of most writers of the past, he ex- 
amines each to ascertain itsexact condition. All this in- 
duces breeding, and if a few warm days follow, it will be 
found that the queen has deposited a large number of 
eggs. There is a limit to the bees’ capacity for labor, 
and if, under these unfavorable circumstances, they are 
busy with extensive brood-rearing, they will naturally 
die off much sooner than if they remaincd quiet until a 
later period, when brood-raising can be conducted with 
less labor. The loss of a bushel of bees from one hun- 
dred swarms in the cellar, where all may be seen, seems 
enormous, while twice that quantity may be lost from 
their summer stands, though from being widely scatter- 
edon the ground, the lossis seldom realized. I am aware 
that in advising against a practice so long and gencrally 
advocated, I shall fail to induce many to adopt my views. 
One writer claims that upon the operations of the pres- 
ent month will depend the result of the season. That 
this month’s operations are all important I am fully 
aware. What the condition of the swarms is to-day 
should have been decided last October. The principal 
effort of this month should be to carry the bees over the 
occasional warm days as quictly as possible. The time 
to place bees on their summer stands will vary according 
to the latitude. The blossoming of the soft maple will 
best indicate the proper time ; or tliey may be taken out 
2 little before this. 
How many Swarms in one Locality * 

Iam asked what number of swarms I would advise 
keeping in one place during the working season. This 
will depend much on the amount of forage. There are 
locations where a large number could not be kept, while 
afew swarms would thrive and give a fair yield. In al- 
most any locality there may be times when a certain kind 
of blossoms would materially aid a few swarms, while a 
large number would receive but little benefit. Yet for 
this gain, it would not be advisable to divide an apiary— 
placing the parts in two locations. If, during the gener- 
al yield, forage is abundant, I should be slow to advise 
a division, even if there should be one hundred swarms. 

Answers to Questions. 

As to the best month to commence keeping bees ?—be- 
ginners should not purchase stocks until May, as great 
care and experience are necessary to carry them through 
from the end of winter to that time....In answer to 
questions regarding the general condition of bees 
throughout the country, I would say that I have recently 
visited several beekeepers of this state, who kecp from 
one to seven hundred hives each, and it is gratifying to 
find them in such apparently fine condition. 

Bee-kecping at the Centennial Exhibition. 

I desire to call the attention of bec-keepers to the op- 
portunities presented by the Centennial Commission for 
the exhibition of bees, honey, and aparian implements 
generally, at the Centennial Exhibition. They offer to 
put upa special building for the purpose, and there seems 
to be good reason to believe that every necessary facility 
will be given. I understand that the Bee-keepers Na- 
tional Convention will meet in Philadelphia, which will 
afford bee-men a fine opportunity. I will endeavor to 
give the necessary details in due time. 


Oem 
“A New Method of Growing Plants” 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 

A new genius has appeared; he lives ‘‘out west,” and he 
sends mea circular headed as above. He claims that by his 
“new method,” “‘ tomatoes ripen from four to six weeks, 
and cabbages from two to four weeks earlier than un- 
der any other mode known to gardeners.” Hc also states 
that his thirty years’ expericnce as a practical gardener, 
has developed this ‘‘ new process” of growing plants, 
and he wishes it to be ‘‘ distinctly understood *’ that it is 
not “patented,” therefore he ‘shall be very careful to 
whom he imparts his secret! ’*—Like this western man, 
I too have been a digger and delver in the carth, for up- 
wards of thirty years, and in that time have learned that 
whenever any one laid claim to any “ secret” pertaining 
to the art—particularly if he offered to sell it as a secret, 
that he was cither an ignorant pretender, or something 
worse. I need not say to your practical readers, that the 
only way that this would-be benefactor to the cabbage 
growing community, gets a crop any carlier than his 
neighbors in the same jatitude, and on the same soil, can 
be by forwarding the plants by artificial means in 
hot-beds or greenhouses, If he likes to go to that ex- 
pense, there is nothing to hinder his so doing, and 
for that matter, he might have doubled the time of 
*carliness’? of such culture, compared with culture 
without these means, and still told the truth. But wien 
he wants to make us belicve that the knowledge of such 
means of forwarding is a ‘secret,’ as yet in his exclu- 
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sive possession, and asks us to buy it, I for one do not 
wish to become the purchaser of such a doubtful pig, 
enveloped in such a doubtful bag. It can not be too 
often or too earnestly impressed upon your inexperienced 
readers, that the laws that govern plant growth, are just 
as certain and unerring as the law of gravitation. Every 
plant according to its nature, requires a certain time, un- 
der a given temperature, to mature. For cxample, if 
tomato seed is sown in the open ground in May, in the 
latitude of New York, the crop will ordinarily ripen 
during September. The same seed sown in the open 
ground in February, in Florida, would be likely to pro- 
duce its crop of ripe fruit in June—or in both cases, 
without artificial means, in about five months, and in 
these five months named, it would be found that the 
average temperature at these dates, from May to Sep- 
tember in New York, and from February to June in 
Florida, would be nearly the same. Now when, with 
our artificial appliances of ‘hot-beds and hot-houses, we 
can govern the temperature at will, it can casily be un- 
derstood. that when the same conditions of temperature 
that we have in early summer outside, can be obtained 
under glass, a plant of tomato, cabbage, or anything 
else, thus “ forwarded,” so as to be set out at the season 
it will grow outside, will mature just so much earlier. 

I wrote to the discoverer of ‘“‘ the new method,” asking 
how much would be the cost of imparting the “ secret,” 
and find that his terms are very reasonable ; for the 
County of Hudson, N. J., (where I, together with some 
hundred or more other market gardeners are located), he 
only asks $300 for the season, but “cash down,” is an 
imperative condition ; no after-claps can be considered 
for a moment. Now when it is claimed that the “ new 
method’ will mature tomatoes four weeks, and cabbages 
six weeks sooner than the old method, and that the quan- 
tities of these products are enormous in our county, 
amounting already to millions, and that their maturing 
s0 much sooner, would fully quadruple their value, it 
will be seen that for only $300 *‘ cash down,” the milleni- 
um of the cabbage grower can be brought about ia this 
Centennial year. 

But no doubt in this, as in all other good things, some 
carping, caviling, doubting fellow, will be ready with 
impertinent insinuations; he will be asking why this 
western man is so ready to sell his birth-right, or 
brain-right, for such a miserable mess of pottage as $300 _ 
‘*cash down.” All he has to do is to pull up stakes, and 
come and plant his tomatoes and cabbages in Hudson 
Co., N. J., and realize in one season a hundred times 
$300, ‘‘cash down.” The columns of the American 
Agriculturist have already saved hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to its readers, by preventing them from falling 
into the hands of such men as the discoverer of the 
‘‘new method * evidently is, but if any of them should 
feel like trying his ‘‘ secret,” let the bargain be on the 
“no cure no pay ’’ plan—that is, let a contract be made 
that the ‘‘ new method ”’ will first be shown to the would- 
be purchaser to produce tomatoes or any thing else, four 
weeks sooner tlran the ‘‘ old method,” but on no account 
should they pay $300 or any other sum ‘cash down.” 





A House Costing $2,000 to $2,300. 
BY S&S. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. 
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This plan, cmbodying the principal characteristics 
of a design I made seven years ago, for the resi- 
dence of Mr. Arthur Waller, Newtown, L. L., hasa 
homelike, tasteful, and picturesque appearance— 
particularly now, with its neatly laid-out grounds and 
grown up shrubbery, which especially befit its point- 
ed style, and demonstrate the harmony that exists 
between these simple cotéage outlines, and rural sur- 
roundings. It is thus adapted to eithera suburban, 
or more retired country situation....Elevae 
tion, (fig. 1.)—A noticeable peculiarity is the earth 
finish around the foundation, which is simply util- 
izing the earth from the cellar. This is banked 
against the foundation, up to within six inches of 
the wood, evenly graded at 45 degrees angle, 
and neatly covered with closely laid turf. This 
conceals a roughly constructed foundation; it in- 
sures more dryness of the cellar, and consequently 
of the whole house ; it guards the cellar against ex- 
treme heat in summer, and frost in winter; and it 
gives such a visible breadth of bottom, as to add to 
its apparent strength. This earth finish around the 
foundation is especially adapted to.wet or clayey 
soils, where it is desirable to have the cellar mostly 
above ground ; at the same time it secures greater 
altitude to the whole building... .There are marked 
features of dissimilarity in the séveral openings, 
and in the details of the exterior dressing—each 
part being adapted to its special purpose, and sq 
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arranged as to be in keeping with the general de- 
sign. It therefore unites harmony and beauty.. 

Cellar, (fig. 2.)—The Cellar extends under the 
whole house, clear hight 644 feet. The outside en- 
trance to the cellar is by an area-way, having stone 
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Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF HOUSE. 


steps and walls, witn hatchway and inside doors; 
the hatchway doors, when closed, being even with 
the sloping earth finish.... First Story, (fig. 3.) 
—Hight of ceiling 95 feet. The irregular outlines of 
this plan contribute to the cheerfulness of the dif- 





Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


ferent apartments, by giving opportunity for the 
insertion of \7indow’s where they will command the 
most pleasing prospects.. The principal entrance 
is from the porch through double doors to the spa- 
cious hall, which adjoins the parlor and dining- 
room. The Purlor has one bay and two plain win- 
dows, with large wall space for furniture and wall 
decoration. The Dining-room is conveniently ar- 
ranged to connect with the principal hail, parlor, 
rear lobby, large pantry, or closet, and the cellar 
stairway ; and has a large bay and one plain win- 
dow. [It would be far preferable to have the cel- 
lar stairway start from the kitchen, to avoid going 
through the dining-living room to reach it from the 
kitchen.—-liz.1 The Kitchen is planned to have a 
Raage, Sink, Pcizp, Wash-tubs, and the usual pipes 
for cold and hoi w2ter, and is provided with two 
windows, situated in opposite sides of the room, to 
give abundant light, and afford thorough ventila- 
tion ; a closet adjoining the chimney breast; anda 
cupboard is beneath the sink. The Pantry is of 
good dimensions, contiguous to both dining-room 
and kitchen, has a suitable window, and is furnish- 
ed with shelving. The rcar entrance is from the 
covered stoop, to the rear lobby, and from thence to 
either dining-room or kitchen..... Second 
Story, (fig. 4.)—This story is reached by a wind- 
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ing sabpueny from the ‘sehanial hallyand contaias 
4 good-sized chambers, a bath-room, 5 large clos- 
ets, and the needed passage-ways. The breast- 
walls are vertical to the hight of 3% feet, and are 
continued upward along the underside of the steep 
roof framework to the ceiling, 
which is 8 feet high. The Bath- 
room is provided with a bath- 
tub and seat-closet. The Tank 
is 1 foot 8 in. wide, 2 feet long, 
and 3 feet deep, and is placed 


\ in the closet adjoining the bath- 


\ room, at a hight of 2 feet above 
the floor, and provided with 

\ a neat fitting lid. The spaces 

| AS above and below the tank may be 
used as a closet for toweling, etc. 
The interior location of this tank 
should insure it against frost, 
so long as the house is occupied 
by the family....Comstruce 
tion.—The excavations for the 
cellar are 2 feet deep, and the 
earth is used as above described. 
The materials for the princi- 
pal foundations may be of the 
| roughest stone, such as are com- 
- monly used in farm fencing—and 

= > coarse mortar. Very little skill is 
= ; required in the construction of 
these walls, as only the last or top 
course is seen from the outside, 
which should be laid to a line, and levelled to re- 
ceive the frame work. The exposed portions of 
the bay-window foundations are constructed of 
brick laid in mortar, resting en stone-work, and 
leaving an interior recess or shelf, as shown on the 
cellar plan. The cellar windows are of good di- 
mensions, and situated where they will insure suf- 
ficient light, and provide for the complete airing of 
the cellar. An opening should be left in one, or 
both of the chimneys, near the cellar ceiling, hay- 
ing a continuous flue to the top, which will be 
heated by contact with the fire-places above 
when in use, and produce a draft that will exhaust 
the poisonous vapors always generated in cellars, 
and prevent them from rising through the house to 
contaminate the air of the living-rooms. This cel- 
lar may be easily and cheaply divided into separate 
apartments by rough planking or otherwise if ever 
desirable. The rear portion might be readily con- 
verted into a laundry, where the wash-tubs, with 
their accompanying pipes, might be placed, leaving 
more kitchen room, and relieving it of the steam, 
and general disturbance of the ever recurring wash- 
ing days. Large durable posts are placed in the 
cellar, resting on large flat stones that have been 
embedded in the ceilar bottom, as supports for the 
4x8-inch girders, shown on the cellar plan by the 
dotted lines. By the estimate it will be seen that 
very little timber is used in the framework, of which 
the sills and beams comprise the heavier parts. I 
would enforce the importance of having the frame 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 
fitted, and secured together in a substantial man- 





ner. The beams should be bridged awdescribed in 





the Sept. Awibtean Agriculturist, 1875....The exte- 
rior sides of the frame-work are designed to be in- 
closed with double buarding, with an intermediate 
lining of tarred felting. The first covering shoul 
be milled to even thicknesses, and put on horizon- 
tally, and double nailed to each stud. The felting 
is next applied in whole width strips, running from 
the sill to the plate. The water-table, and window 
frames are next put in their places, after which the 
final covering of tongued and grooved sheathing is 
put on vertically, with the lower ends neatly fitted 
to the water-table, and the upper ends covered 
with a 10-inch board forming a frieze to the cor- 
nice. The siding should then be painted one coat 
in a thorough manner, when battens of 14 inch 
“half round”? (previously painted both sides) are 
firmly nailed over the joints of the sheathing, after 
which all nail holes should be stopped with putty 
preparatory to the final painting. The windows 
are all arranged for 14 inch sash, hung to iron 
weights with good cord, and neatly cased and mold- 
ed on the inside; outside blinds are intended for 
each window above the cellar. “The cornices are 
constructed in the simplest manner, and the perfo- 
rated barges, and finials, are made as indicated by 
the elevation, and placed near the extremity of the 
gable cornices, from which ever varying shadows 
are made against the building, producing the most 
delicate and pleasing effects. It is purposely in- 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


tended that the roofs of the principal building. 
porch, stoop, bay, and dormer windows, shall have 
sufficient pitch for shingling, so that no tin work is 
required except for the valley, and gutter strips; 
these may be prepared at the shops of any tin- 
smith, and laid by those employed on the building. 

.. The character of the balance of the work may 
be inferred from the estimate which is given in de- 


tail. Estimate: 

61 yards Excavation, @ 25c. per YATA...........seseeees $ 15.95 

1,2:8 feet Stone Foundation, complete, @ 12c. # foot.. 153.36 

5, ‘000 Brick for bays and chimneys, (furnished and 
“—“?) i 0. 0 Jelena area pera 60.00 

80 feet Stone Steps, and Coping, @ 30 c. per tt.......... 9.00 

660 yards 3-coat Plastering, complete, @ 35c. per yard... = 00 


3,526 feet ‘Timber, @ 2c. per foot 
a 1 Sill, 4x8 in. x 151 it long. 
i0 Posts, 4x6 in. x 13 ft. long. 

1 Plate, 4x6 in. x 185 ft. long. 


"3g 
13 Beams, 8x8 in. x 22 ft. ‘Y'g. 
19 Beams, 3x8 in.x 16 ft. rg. 
15 Beams, 3x8 in, x 15 ft. 'g. 







4V: llleys, 3 $x7 in, x 17ft.long. 1 Beam, 3x7 in.’ x 80 ft. Ve. 

1 Girder, 4x8 in. x 16 ft. long. 50 Rafters, 3x4 in.x 13 ft. I'g. 
300 Wall Strips, BRA MG, WOE oi.ese--.-criapsessedcoe 39.00 
200 Sheathing. 9 inches, WE TOC, GNGR, oo sccccesse ee . 986.00 
100 hs, Tarred Nelting, @ 5c. @ B.:........ . 5,00 
200 tongued and grooved She: ithing, @ We. . 56.00 
200. DALEONS, GSC. DACH voices dives ccinesss: cocescss - 12.00 


Me sterials in Cor tie es and Water-table..... .....sec0e. 38.00 
Shingling lath, 114x2x138, @ 6c. each.. neste a . 19.50 
80 bunches Shingles @ $2 # bunch . hes 
177 Flooring, 144x9¥% in. @ 25c. ez es 
2 Stoops, (tront and rear) complete........ 
2 Bay Windows, (with blinds) complete.. 
10 Plain Windows, (with blinds) complete. @ $12 each 13020 
4 Dormer Windows, (with blinds), complete,@ spetans 80,00 
8 Cellar Windows, complete, @ $6 . 
Stairs, complete...........-sccceces 
21 Doors, complete, @ $10 each.. 








3 Mantels, complete, $20, $10, and $6...2020002000IE 36.00 
Shelving, etc., $12; Nail 8, $18; Painting, $110.......... 140.00 
Plumbing and ee ENE Es btb.nn sed deessovicessbes 222.70 
Cartage, average SRUIO saad éntdsdeasts oe 25.0) 
Carpenter's labor not included above .. 175.00 
For Contingencies.........ssccccecccees -. 4442 

Total OOS, COMPS. ies ceiceccepcscencccscccccgeees $2,300,00 
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Woodcock and Snipe. 
—~>— 

Strange as it may seem to sportsmen, many peo- 
ple who have lived all their lives in the country, do 
not know the difference between a Woodcock and a 
Snipe. In the view of many, all birds having a very 
long bill, are Snipe. 
Should these persons Visit 
a city market, they would 
learn at least one differ- 
ence, for they would find 
that the price of a dozen 
Snipe would only buy a 
single pair of Woodcock. 
The two birds are closely 
related in their structure, 
and there is not nearly so 
rauch difference between 
them in the eye of the 
naturalist, as in that of the 
sportsman, who hunts, and 
of the epicure who eats, 
them. Both birds belong 
to the Snipe family, or 
Scolopacide, so cailed from 
Scolopax, the European 
Woodcock, which was the 
ancient Greek and Latin 
name of that bird. This 
family includes not only 
our Woodcock and Snipe, 
but several other birds 
that are of interest to 
the sportsman. We find 
here the Sand-pipers, the 
Godwits, the Curlews, and 
several birds incorrectly called Piovers, and those 
known by the popular name of “ Teeters.”” These 
birds, generally of medium or small size, have, 
without going into ornithological characters, one 
point in common; they obtain their feed by feeling 
for it in the sand or mud, and to accomplish this, 
they are provided with a very slender and long bill, 
which is remarkable not only for its length, but for 
being peculiarly sensitive, which allows them to se- 
lect their food, while it is hidden from sight, by a 
delicate sense of touch. The Dill is insome genera 
straight, and in others curved upwards or down- 
ward, Another quality, which the family have in 
common, is a peculiar excellence of flesh, which 
makes them highly prized 
as delicate food. They 
are all migratory, and the 
majority, when not breed- 
ing, are to be found in 
large flocks ; all breed in 
northern localities ; com- 
monly lay four parti-col- 
orea eggs, and the young 
are able to run about as 
soon as hatched. Leay- 
ing the other birds of this 
family, we will confine 


ourselves to two, the 
Woodcock, and _ the 
American or Wilson’s 


Snipe ; of these we have 
had accurate engravings 
prepared, which will al- 
low those who do not 
eare for technical de- 
scriptions, to distinguish 
these two valuable and 
very closely related birds. 

THe AMERICAN Woop- 
cock has been by some 
naturalists placed in the 
same genus with the 
European Woodcock, but 
it is much smaller, and 
differs sufficiently in the size and shape of the first 
three quills of the wing, to place it ina different 
genus, and ornithologists call our bird Philohela 
minor. It is of course distinguished by peculiari- 
ties of plumage, length of toes, and other charac- 
ters, but the popular feature in the bird, and one 
which allows it to be distinguished from all others, 














is the eye, which is very large for the size of the 
bird, and is set away back and in the upper corner 
of the head, in such a manner as to appear as a de- 
formity. No doubt, when the bird has its bill thrust 
deep into the soft soil, in search of food, the eye is 
then found to be in the most convenient position 


possible. 


The Woodcock is most abundant in the 
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THE AMERICAN WOODCOOK.—(Philohela minor.) 


eastern states; it extends from Nova Scotia to 
Kansas and Nebraska, where it is found sparingly. 
There is, perhaps, no common bird, the habits of 
which are so little known as those of the Woodcock, 
as it is at once the most shy and the most fearless 
of creatures. The birds appear in the northern 
states early in March, usually about the 10th ; they 
breed in New York and New England, their nest 
being scarcely more than a heap of leaves; the 
eggs, usually four, are of a drab color, tinged with 
white, and spotted with brown and lilac ; both birds 
aid in incubation ; so fearless are they at this time, 
that one writer says he has known an ox-cart to be 
driven within a foot of the nest without starting 
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THE AMERICAN SNIPE.—(Gallinago Wilsoni.) 


the female ; and a friend who is an active sports- 
man, and knows all the ways of birds, informs us 
that he has in a procumbent position, approached 
so near the nest, that had his hat fallen off it would 
have struck the sitting bird; yet the mother bird 
only gazed at the stranger with those remarkable 
eyes of hers, without a sign of fear. It has fallen 








to the lot of very few to have seen the Wood- 
cock’s nest, and there is but little known about 
the ways of the young birds. In summer, the flight 
of the Woodcock is very short, and it often alights 
within a few feet from the place where it started : 
but in autumn it takes a longer flight, rises with . 
peculiar shrill twitter, and frequently goes to a 
long distance. It is a 
great puzzle to sportsmen 
to account for its almost 
total disappearance during 
the moulting season in 
August; at this time the 
birds leave their former 
haunts, and-do not re-ap- 
pear. until Oct. In most 
states the birds are pro-¢ 
tected by game-laws, from 
January Ist until July 4th. 
THE AMERICAN SNIPE 
is readily distinguished 
from the Woodcock by its 
different shape ; its body 
is more slender, it has 
longer legs, anda very dif- 
ferent look throughout ; 
one of the points relied 
upon by ornithologists is, 
that the tibia (drumstick) 
is, in the Woodcock, 
feathered down to the very 
joint; in the Snipe the 
tibia is naked in its lower 
portion, and covered with 
scales like those on the 
tarsus, or what in a fowl 
is popularly known as the 
leg.” This bird is sometimes called the English 
Snipe, as the early settlers gave to the birds, plants, 
and trees, which resembled those they had left at 
home, the names they were familiar with. This 
bird is quite unlike the Snipe of England, as was 
shown by Wilson, on which account it is often 
called Wilson’s Snipe, as its systematic name, 
given by Lucien Buonaparte, is Gallinago Wilsoni. 
It is found throughout North America, and extends 
through Mexico to South America, and westward 
to Montana and Wyoming. It sometimes breeds 
in northern New England, though preferring a 
higher latitude. It arrives in the neighborhood of 
New York early in March, after a while it moves 
~ further north to its nest- 
ing grounds, along our 
northern border and in 
Canada. It forms a nestof 
loose grass and leaves on 
the ground, in bogs and 
thickets, in which are laid 
three or four olive-drab 
eggs, thickly marked with 
brown spots, especially to- 
wards the largeend. The 
Snipe begins to return 
from the north in Septem- 
ber, and not having the 
cares of a family, takes its 
ease among the rushes and 
tussocks of the swamps, 
and becomes fat and lazy. 
It sometimes lies so close 
that it may be approach- 
ed to within a few feet, 
when it suddenly starts 
with its well known 
* scaipe,”” which frequent- 
ly disturbs the equanimi- 
ty of even old sports- 
men. The Snipe, like 
the Woodcock, bores into 
the soft ooze in boggy 
and wet spots for worms 
and such other creatures as may be found in these 
places ; besides this, it devours numerous insects 
that it finds in the wet grass, and even eats leeches 
from the ponds. The Snipe is, in one respect, very 
puzzling to.the sportsman, as the birds may be 
found in great abundance in a given locality one 
day, and the next day he may hunt over the same 
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ground, no matter how thoroughly, without getting 
up a single bird. Some ascribe this peculiarity to 
some meteorological influence; whatever may be 
the cause, we know several experienced shooters, 
who can give abundant instances of the sudden 
disappearance of Snipe“in places where they were 
to be found in great numbers the day before. 








Among the Farmers.—No. 2. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
— p—- 


I was writing last month about the farmers of 
the Channel Islands, and far from exhausted the 
subject. If their success in raising any one crop 
is beyond dispute, I should say that crop is 

Early Potatoes. 

They not only raise potatoes as a first crop, and 
of course have them fit for market as early as pos- 
sible, but their stock of seed potatoes is raised as a 
second crop—often upon the same land. Thissecond 
crop is not a large one, but as it is dug on the ap- 
proach of cold, or rather cool, weather, it keeps in 
good order for early planting. They were digging 
this crop, consisting of both early and late sorts of 
potatoes, when I was on the Island of Guernsey, af- 
ter the middle of October. In some cases it had 
followed early potatoes, in others some other early 
crop. It is a severe tax on the land, thus to yield 
two crops without high manuring and real garden 
culture, which these hardly have. Yet the first 
crop is a bountiful one, varying with the season of 
course, and seldom showing a tendency to rot. 
The secret of their success, if secret it be, is, I 
think, in the use of sea-weed, and the ashes of sea- 
weed/as manure. These are applied alone, or in 
composts with other manures, in close proximity 
to the plants, and upon light land, at least. 

Sea-weed. 

The richness of the sea-weed in alkalies, as well 
as in nitrogen, and the presence of a considerable 
proportion of salt and of lime, make it peculiarly 
adapted for a potato fertilizer. It would seem a 
shame to burn so valuable a manure, were it not 
for the fact of its great abundance. Were there 
less of it, no doubt the farmers would be glad to 
pay a higher price for it than its worth for fuel; as 
it is, it affords an inferior but valuable fuel for poor 
people, and there is a prompt sale for the ashes. 

Collecting the Sea-weed. 

There are two principal kinds, as with us, the 
*‘ eel-grass ’? and “‘ rock-weed,’’ the latter being by 
far the richest. That which is torn off by waves 
and storms, and washes ashore or floats about, is 
common property, and is gathered constantly as 
the tides recede, and dried in the sun upon the 
sands above the reach of waves, being spread out 
quite thin, and when dry, raked together and stack- 
ed up. At certain seasons, however, for a few 
days at a time, people are permitted to tear it from 
the rocks. This makes lively times along the shore, 
when the weather is favorable, and the “ Vraic 
gathering ” is looked forward to as a sort of farm- 
er’s festival or holiday, and valued as such, it would 
seem, almost as much as for the sake of this ‘‘ har- 
yest of the sea.” 

Sea-weed Used on Other Crops. 

The alkali of the sea-weed, in connection with its 
other constituents, is peculiarly conducive to the 
growth of theroot crops proper. Parsnips and car- 
rots are extensively raised, and sea-weed usually 
forms an important portion of the manure used for 
them. I think our sea-shore farmers may profit by 
these hints, and by using sea-weed composts for po- 
tatoes and roots, secure comparative freedom from 
damage by wire-worms and other insect depreda- 
tors, and also furnish to the crops pabulum well 
suited to their wants. 

Ponies. 

Perhaps it is the excellence of the roads, as much 
as anything, which makes ponies so common among 
the farmers of the Channel Islands. Their use is, 

however, not by any means peculiar to these islands, 
_ but throughout Great Britain ponies aremuch more 
extensively used than with us. The time may come 














when tve shall have breeds of ponies peculiar to 
isolated districts of our owncountry. The Kanuck 
indicates a tendency in that direction, and the 
ponies of Mexico and the plains show that, left to 
a natural or semi-natural life, breeds of ponies will 
be formed, which may be of great value when the 
types become fixed, and we make a definite place 
for them in our agricultural or social life. In 
Great Britain there are the Shetlands, the North 
Country ponies, which closely resemble them, the 
Welch, the New Forest or Hants ponies, which are 
larger and more like little horses, as well as other 
kinds, and these Islanders are situated conveniently 
for the importation of one of the toughest, strong- 
est, and most servicable breeds of ponies which 
exist, those of Hants (Hampshire). 

The farmers use their heavy Brittany teams for 
farm work, while they have their ponies for the 
road and for light jobs. They have the merit of 
being safe, quick, good tempered, lasting, hardy, 
intelligent, not expensive to keep, and easily con- 
troled. They are used in light two-wheeled 
vehicles, convertible at once from a pleasure gig 
into a cart capable of carrying to market twelve to 
fourteen sacks of. grain, or a couple of sides of 
beef, or a sow and pigs. These pony carts some- 
what resemble a New York butcher’s spring cart, 
but are lighter, smaller, and trimmer. 

The Use of Two-wheel Vehicles 
is much more common on these Islands than with 
us, and many of them are of unique construction, 
and very convenient. The hay cart, for instance, 
has two curved pieces starting from the front of 
the frame, and first rising a little higher than the 
back of the horse, then curving forwards and run- 
ning out over the horse so far that the ends have 
to be braced to the shafts beneath them. They are 
of course connected by slats, ladder-fashion, and 
when the load is on, only the head of the horse pro- 
jects in front. They haul as much hay with one 
horse as we do with two, and perhaps more in 
weight, as the bulk seems to be the same, and their 
hay is rarely or neyer so dry as ours, nor so coarse, 
but usually fine, green, and heavy. I noticed a 
peculiarity in attaching the horse to most of these 
carts or other two-wheeled affairs, both on the Is- 
lands and in England. The shafts.are very much 
bent, and are fastened to the saddle as high up as 
possible—often level with the withers of the horse; 
besides the vehicles are invariably loaded so that 
they will not bear down upon the horse at all, but 
almost constantly bear up on the belly-hband. Our 
philosophy in the matter is that a moderate weight 
upon the back gives the animal a better hold upon 
the ground—their’s, that being relieved of all weight 
upon the back, and having only to pull the load, 
the horse is.less easily fatigued, and I must say I 
think the weight of argument is with their reason- 
ing. Yet, no doubt, sometimes a horse pulls bet- 
ter for carrying a light load, especially on ground 
where he does not get a good foothold. 
Speaking of Markets 

reminds me of the real disadvantage our American 
farmers labor under, in not having market days, 
and weekly or periodical markets at the county 
towns. It may come about yet, when we have 
hard money, and a dollar is worth 100 cents, and 
farmers are* not the prey of speculators, and are 
not quicker to learn the bad than the good tricks 
of the trade. 

In some states the days on which court is held 
are virtually market days to some extent, and might 
be made still more so. Those occasions are made 
use of for holding auction sales of live stock and 
other goods. They are days of general rendezvous, 
when appointments are made, weeks before-hand, 
perhaps, for meetings to conclude bargains, to 
trade horses, to pay interest, or to exchange deeds. 
If a little interest in the subject could be excited, 
and farmers of a few contiguous counties would 
agree among themselves to hold regular market 
days at the county towns, on court days if possible, 
and either to put off selling most things until mar- 
ket day, or if, so to speak, forced to sell by high 
prices offered, to conscientiously appear at the 
next market day, and report the sale in detail for 
the benefit of his bretheren, and not keep whist for 





the benefit of the speculator, market days woula 
soon be established here, and no doubt the custom } 
would prove contagious enough. : 

In the Island of Jersey, Saturday I found the regu- 
lar market day. There was much stir in the town of 
St. Helier, especially in the vicinity of the markets, 
In the corn-market, buyers and sellers were compar- 
ing and dickering over samples of grain of all kinds, 
The floor was dotted with heaps of sacks, and the 
whole look of the participants in the scene indicated 
serious business, In the live-stock market, horses, 
donkeys, cows, and heifers, and pigs were offered, 
The last were especially numerous, and more con- 
tented, well fec little families one rarely sees, than 
were snugly ensconced under the seats of the pony 
carts. White pigs seemed the favorites, but a lit- 
tle Berkshire, and other improved blood, had been 
introduced with good effect. Sales of stock which 
had been made during the week, are all settled for 
on the market day, and so it is with other farm 
produce. It was the time for shipping apples, 
These were delivered at the “ weigh-bridge,” (hay 
scales), at ths head of the pier, during the week, 
and settled for in cash or checks by noon, or soon 
after, on the market day. 

In a district where so considerable a town as St. 
Helier is, there is a ready sale for almost every 
thing that grows on the farm, or in the orchard or 
garden, and the opportunity is of course taken by 
those, whom other business calls to the market, to 
bring a small load at least of whatever there is like- 
ly to be a good market for. The city residents, in 
anticipation of this, make their calculations to 
purchase at this time. In our climate there might 
be some objection to Saturday as a market day, 
lest the surplus articles should be damaged, but 
there, so cool is the weather, and so equable, that 
there are few things that would show material 
deterioration after a day or two in the market, if 
well taken care of. 





Insular Isolation. 


The isolation of an island may be so absolute,. 
that it needs strong words to express it—like the 
‘‘sinfulness of sin.’? There are some good things. 
connected with it. Contagious diseases among 


| cattle have never crossed the barrier of waters, ac- 








cording to the often repeated testimony of the 
veterinary inspector. There is the more reason for 
maintaining non-intercourse with the maiuland, or 
permitting animals for beef or mutton to be im- 
ported, only under the closest veterinary inspection. 

This is in strong contrast with the system, or 
lack of system, pursued in this country. When I 
came home, I brought with me nine head of Jerseys, 
purchased for Mr. Moses Y. Tilden. Great pains 
were taken to have them examined by veterinary 
surgeons, and to have certificates of their perfect 
health accompany the consular certificate of their 
being for breeding purposes. Not only so, but by 
special permission of the Privy Council, the steamer 
which brought them from the Islands was permitted 
to come alongside the steamer for New York, and 
trans-ship the stock without their putting foot on 
English soil. When they came to New York, nota 
question was asked about them. One of the butch- 
er’s sheep had died, and been thrown overboard a 
few days before, I presume from having choked it- 
self with a piece of mangel belonging to my cattle. 
The quarantine officers came on board, chatted 
with the captain, and ‘cleared out.’? I presume 
they did not even know we had cattle on board, 
though they may have known it; certainly they did 
not know but that every one of them had foot and 
mouth disease. If they had examined their mouths, 
and found that they had no upper front teeth, I 
don’t know what they would have said. <A physi- 
cian of my acquaintance was once greatly surprised 


| to find that a cow had no upper incisors, and it is 





quite likely the lack of these might have been 
taken as evidence of some dreadful mouth malady, 
if not of ‘‘foot-and-mouth.’? The custom house: 
officers never looked at the certificates of health,, 
and I have them yet. That ship might have been 
a Pandora’s box of evils to the cattle breeders of 
this country, for ought the authorities knew, and I 
might have spared myself great trouble, and no lit- 
tle expense incurred in order to demonstrate that 
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they were all right. A few days after, the Erin 
brought out a lot of Short-horns from England, for 
California, and these too were landed without any 
question as to whether they were sick or well. 


Milk-Sickness. 


The Islands are not, however, free from cattle 
maladies. The cows are of course just as liable to 
diseases, not contagious in their nature, as any are. 
Perhaps the most distressing of these ailments, is 
what is called milk-fever. There are different 
forms of it, but it occurs with them just about as 
it does with us, namely, attacking the best cows 
soon after calving. So far it baffles the skill of 
their veterinary surgeons, and of their ‘‘ cow-doc- 
tors’? of bestrepute. Some cows get well without, 
or in spite of, treatment, and many die. Old farm- 
ers told me, fairly with tears in their eyes, of the 
lossof this and that favorite cow by this disease. 
Is it because we milk too long ?—because we feed 
too high ?—because the cow is too fat? These and 
similar questions came up as the subject was dis- 
cussed. And among some farmers the practice of 
shortening the feed some time before calving, had 
actually been adopted—but without definite results 
as regards milk-fever. Is it not curious how ready 
farmers are to believe they are feeding “‘ too well”’ 
for the good of their stock ; and there are no end 
of objections and forebodings of evil, if the tradi- 
tions of the elders are transgressed. 

[ have been kindly remonstrated with for feeding 
up the small potatoes, called seed potatoes, and 
used as such in the region where I live), because it 
would dry up the cows. Indian-meal has the same 
veputation in some sections, and only a few weeks 
ago I read in the New York Tribune the statement 
of a farmer, who had demonstrated to his own sat- 
isfaction, that pumpkins fed to his cows had dried 
them up. Here are three kinds of food, famous 
for producing milk, each regarded as having the 
diametrically opposite tendency. Must we then 
reject all the observations and conclusions of prac- 
tical men? No, indeed, but many of them must 
be taken with the “grain of allowance.” A false 
or necessitated economy was father to the opposi- 
tion to potatoes. The extraordinary fattening 
qualities of Indian-meal, probably suggested the 
idea of its drying up the milk. And in regard to 
pumpkins—pumpkin seeds are well known to be 
diuretic—it is quite likely that if the seeds be 
fed, a tendency to dry up the milk might have 
been observed. Now-a-days farmers usually remove 
the seeds before feeding pumpkins or squashes. 

To return to the subject of milk-sickness. I 
found no one who could show that fat cows had it 
oftener than lean ones, that cows hard to dry up 
had it oftener or worse than those going dry three 
months, or that high-fed, forced cows were more 
likely to have the disease than others. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that an animal whose vital 
organs had been over-taxed, will be more liable 
to suffer from any malady than onein health. After 
all, it appears as if the healthiest cows were most 
liable to milk-sickness, and most likely to die. One 
thing, however, was generally agreed upon, which 
is, that the cow’s bowels should be relaxed by such 
food as coarse bran, roots, or linseed-oil-cake. For 
my own part, I will add, that I consider the last 
named an invaluable article of diet for cows at 
calving time. It is highly strengthening, slightly 
laxative, and not in the least heating. Besides, I 
think a cow will always make the best and most 
natural disposition of the placenta. If it be re- 
moved, she is deprived of Nature’s medicine, and 
the consequences may be bad. In my own practice 
I never remove it, and never have had “ bad luck.” 
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Are there too Many Farmers ? 


Just now there happens to be too much of almost 
everything that is produced by human labor. There 
is too much coal mined, the furnaces turn out too 
much iron ; too much cotton and too much woolen 
cloth are woven; too much leather is made, and 
curiously enough, many people are complaining 
that there has been too much money made: in- 
deed, some go so far as to declare that the excess 





in the manufacture of paper dollars is the very 
reason why there seems to be too much or too 
many of everything produced by labor. The farmer 
is no exception. He has too much-vheat and corn, 
or at least there is so much of it to be sold that he 
cannot get a satisfactory price for his produce. It 
is the same with fruit, vegetables, cheese, butter, 
and beef; pork only seems to be a single excep- 
tion. Are there then too many farmers, as some 
people seem to think? If so, it would seem that 
there are too many miners, spinners, weavers, tan- 
ners, builders, carpenters, merchants, clerks, and 
lawyers, as well; forall 
these people are com- 
plaining that their busi- 
ness is as bad or worse 
than the farmers de- 
clare their’s to be. It 
can hardly be the case 
that there are too many 
people in the world. 
If there were too many 
of all other classes than 
farmers, one might well 
suppose that, as farm- 
ers are needed to sup- 
ply others with food and 
materials for clothing, 
there would be more 
customers to purchase their produce, and that their 
number might be safely increased. The supposi- 
tion that there are too many farmers may be 
abandoned as unfounded. Every farmer, who 
should leave his farm and go into other business, 
would find a worse state of things than he is en- 
deavoring to leave. If one should sell his farm, and 
try to invest his money at interest, he would find 
that there were too many in that business also, and 
that safe and profitable investments are as difficult 
to find as high prices for corn 
or wheat. Under the present 
temporary condition of things, 
the farmers are the only class 
of people that are not too 
numerous. When their busi- 
ness happens to be poorer than 
usual, they do not find them- 
selves suddenly discharged 
without wages, to starve or to 
subsist upon their store hoard- 
ed for such a “rainy day.” 
On the contrary, the farmer 
has, or he may always have, a 
sufficiency of the necessaries 
of life, and most of its com- 
forts, and although he may 
not have much money passing 
through his hands or be‘able 
to spend much in luxuries, yet his position is 
so vastly better than that of any other class of 
workers, that these naturally seek to become farm- 
ers, when their own business fails or times are hard. 
We have now before us numerous letters from per- 
sons who have hitherto worked in factories, or at 
various trades, asking us to advise them how they 
may invest their savings in a farm ora garden tract, 
and become independent of a manner of life that is 
full of ‘‘ups and downs” and serious reverses, 
which they believe a farmer’s life to be free from. 
The fact is, few of us “see ourselves as others see 
us,’’ and we are too apt to look toomuch upon the 
dark side of our own affairs, and the bright side of 
those of other people, instead of doing the reverse. 
It would make a great difference in our ideas of 
things, if farmers were to do this, and there would 
be fewer of them inclined to think or believe that 
there were too many of them in the country. Asa 
curious coincidence, we notice the English farmers 
are inclined to think there are too many in their 
business there, and are disinclined to pay so high 
rents for their farms as they have heretofore been 
doing; and yet the English people are buying over 
100 million bushels of wheat from foreign farmers 
every year. Perhaps they think there are too many 
farmers here for their profit. It might serve their | 
purpose doubtless for a time, if we did not raise a 
bushel of wheat for export, but it could hardly 
better owr circumstances. Out of our population 
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there are six persons engaged in other industries 
to every one engaged in farming, and this ratio is 
increasing every year. Every year farmers are de- 
creasing in proportion to the whole population, and 
if figures speak the truth, we cannot believe that 
there are too many farmers now, when there are 
relatively fewer than there have ever been before. 


Pi nce Dy 2 er 
Hay Racks, 
—_——~— 


In March, when the Jast storms of departing win- 





Fig. 1.—HAY-RACE. 


ter prevent out-door work, and bring days of en- 
forced leisure, an opportunity may be seized for 
preparing or repairing the hay or straw racks, for 
use in harvest time. We have several times pre- 
viously described and illustrated these necessary 
appendages to the farm wagon, but every year new 
ideas occur, which lead to improvement in the old- 
fashioned racks. We here illustrate two kinds of 
hay-racks, which have been found more convenient 
in use than some of the old kinds, That shown at 





Fig. 2.—RACK FOR GRAIN. 


figure 1, consists of a frame made of scantlings, mor- 
tised together, and fitting upon the wagon after the 
box has been removed. Cross-pieces, which pro- 
ject over the wheels, are bolted to the frame, and 
to these one or two side boards are bolted. A few 
short, sharpened stakes are fixed into the sides of 
the frame, which help to hold the load, and pre- 
vent it from slipping off from the rack during the 
loading. A strong rack of this kind may be made 
to carry a very large load of hay. We have seen 
over 30 hundred-weight 

loaded upon one of them, 

and more might have been 

easily added to the load. 

The plan of building this 

rack is readily seen by 

studying the engraving. 

At fig. 2 is shown a rack 

made to fit upon a wagon 

body. When grain is 

hauled, much is some- 

times lost through the 

Fig. 8.—supPorT FoR rack, by shelling. This is 
RAOK. almost always the case in 

hauling ripe oats, and always in drawing buckwheat. 
To avoid this loss, we have used a strong wagon- 
box of rough planks, fitted with iron sockets, bolt- 
ed securely to the sides. Into these sockets were 
fitted, head and tail racks, as shown in the engrav- 
ing. For the sides we procured natural crooks, 
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___ by hand, and with a great saving of labor. Upon 
‘the proper working of the butter, depends to a 


" to keep sweet for a long neriod, and the better this 
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from which the bent pieces, shown at figure 3, were 
worked out. They were strengthened by iron 
plates on each side of the bend, as there shown. 
Yo these were bolted two or three boards, and the 
frames were then fitted into the sockets for use. 
By lengthening out the reach, and having the box 
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Fig. 1.—REED BUTTER-WOREER. 


betaken. If thought best, in order to permit the 
team to turn readily, the box may be cut at the 
sides, so as to prevent the fore wheels from binding 
or being locked or cramped. The first mentioned 
of these racks, should be put together with carriage 
bolts and nuts, so that when the season is over, it 
can be takeu apart and laid away in a small space. 
The second one may be taken apart, and laid aside in 
separate portions, occupying very little space, and 
in this lies not the least of their advantages. 


Butter-W orkers. 
ceabpe ee 
The hard work of the dairy is being rapidly 
transferred from the homestead to the factory, or 
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is done, the better will be the butter. Much butter 
is spoiled by bad working, and for the best meth- 














Fig. 3.—-BUTTER-KNIFE. 


ods of working, a peculiar manipulation or “‘ sleight 
of hand’’ is needed. The butter must be gashed, 
and squeezed, so as to provide an outlet for the 
buttermilk, and to force it out of the mass. But 
this must be accomplished without any drawing or 
plastering motion, by which the granular, or waxy, 
texture of the butter would be destroyed, and a 
greasy character given to it. The chopping action 
of the butter-ladle in the hands of the dairywoman, 
and the careful squeezing of the butter thus gashed 
into slices—both very laborious when done by hand 
—are now performed in the most perfect manner 
by several machines. One of these machines of 
more than ordinary usefulness, is shown in figure 1. 
It consists of a tray, and a traveling roller, whieh 
is furnished with sever- 
al wings or radiating 
blades. The roller is 
mounted in a frame, 
which, as the handle is 
turned, works back and 
forth upon a metal 
rack, and carries the 
roller over the butter in 
the tray. The butter is 
cut and gashed by the 
wings or blades of the 
roller, and the butter- 
milk is squeezed out at tire same time. If desired, 
water may be used to wash the butter. This machine 
is extensively used in Chester Co., Penn., and has 
been tested by some dairymen of our acquaintance, 
with satisfaction. Itis known as the Reed butter- 
worker. A worker that is used in a large dairy in 
California, is shown in figure 2. This particular 
dairy is known as the Point Reyes’ Ranche, and 
consists of a tract of over 45,000 acres of land, which 
juts out into the Pacific Ocean, being joined to 





Fig. 4.—BuTTER-MOLD. 








Fig. 2.—CALIFORNIA BUTTER-WORKER, 


is becoming greatly lightened by the use of im- 
proved machinery. Animal-power in the smaller 





: Fig. 5.—BUTTER-BOx, 


dairies, and steam in the factories, perform the 
heavy labor of churning, and the working of the 
butter is now rendered easy by a great variety of 
contrivances, which get rid of the buttermilk, and 
mix the butter as well, at icast, as it could be done 


wery great extent its quality, flavor, and its ability 


the mainland bya narrow neck only. There are 
3,000 cows upon this point, kept for butter-making. 
The tract is divided into seventeen farms, which, 
with the; cows, are leased to tenants at a stated rent. 
One of these tenants has 300 cows. The dairies up- 
on these farms are furnished by their owner with 
all the modern improvements. Among these is this 
butter-worker. This is a stout table of hard wood, 
standing upon three legs, which are screwed firmty 
to the floor. In the center of the table there is a 
socket. A revolving top is placed upon this table, 
and is kept in its position by means of a pivot in 
the center, which fits into the socket. At one side 
of the table there is a standard, which rises above 
the revolving plate. Into this standard fits the end 
of a sort of wooden knife, shown at figure 3, which 
has an oval or double-bladed form. The butter be- 
ing placed upon the revolving portion of the table, 
is cut and squeezed with the lever until it is suffi- 
ciently worked, when it is salted and left for a time. 
After this, it is again worked, and pressed into 
molds, (fig. 4), or into cylindrical rolls, which 
are wrapped in muslin, and packed in a square box 
upon their ends, (figure 5). The molds are made 
of lignum vite, inthe manner of a pair of bullet- 
molds. Each half being filled with the finished 
butter, the handles are forcibly squeezed together, 
and the butter iscompressed firmly into a solid roll, 
whick drops from the mold when it is opened. The 
mold is kept wetted with cold water during the 
operation. When the box is packed full, the lid, 
which fits close upon the ends of the rolls, is shut 
down and locked, and the butter is ready for 
market. Figure 6 represents a small knife of lignum 
vite, which is used to run around the inside of the 
milk pans, to separate the cream for skimming. 





Fig. 6.—OCREAM SEPARATOR. 


The use of this simple little tool is to be recom- 





mended in every dairy, even if but one cow is kept, 


so that the uncleanly method of separating the 
cream with the forefinger, may be avoided. Such 
a knife can be easily whittled out from a piece of 
maple, birch, or ironwood, with a jack-knife, and 
should be kept clean and hung up in the dairy, 
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Portable Forges, 
a 

A portable forge, suitable for the farm workshop 
is here illustrated. This has the merit of cheap. 





PORTABLE FORGE. 


ness in cost, and of occupying but little space. %% 
may be placed upon a box or a work-bench, and 
used with the greatest convenience. It stands up- 
on legs only 13 inches high, and weighs but 50 Ibs. 
The blast is worked by gearing, and is sufficiently 
strong to get up a heat that will melt inch iron in 
two minutes, or get a welding heat upon a 23-inch 
bar in ten minutes. The bearings are made of 
bronze, and those of the fan are self-lubricating. 
The cost is only $16, and there are few machines so 
useful to the farmer, mechanic, or amateur, that 
cost sosmallasum. Ina communication from a 
farmer, referring to this forge, the writer says that 
he saved $10 in one day, last harvest, by having a 
small forge on his farm, which enabled him to re- 
pair a break in his mower, without loss of time. 
These forges are made by the Empire Forge Com- 
pany, of Troy, N. Y., whose larger machines have 
been already described in the American Agricuturist, 
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Operating Table for Poultry. 








There are occasions when it is found necessary to 
confine a fowl] for the easy performance of some 
operation, and when this is the case, the arrange- 





OPERATING TABLE FOR POULTRY, 


ment shown in the accompanying engraving will be 
found very useful. It consists of a stoui iatii, 
such asa fence picket, upon which are fastened two 
cushions ; one small one, which supports the rear 
of the bird, and one larger one upon which its 
breast may rest. A pair of straps, with buckles, 
which may be readily made of 2 pair of suspenders 
past their usefulness, or of some other soft materi- 
al, are fastened to the underside of the lath by 





tacks. To use the affair, a loop of strap iron may 
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be screwed to the underside of the table, or a leath- 
er strap may be passed through two holes in the 
top of it, and one end of the lath is put through 
the loop, and made to rest firmly against the frame 
of the table. The bird may then be placed astride 
of the cushions, and strapped so as to confine the 
wings ; or it may be piaced upon its back, or side, 
and one wing only confined. In this way any po- 
sition may be secured by which such operations as 
setting a broken leg or wing, trimming the feath- 
ers, washing, opening the crop to remove an en- 
gorwzement, or caponizing, may be performed with- 
out any interference by the struggles of the bird. 
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A Combined Bag-Holder and Truck. 








Being recently at a railroad depot, where a good 
deal of grain is received, we were much interested 
in a man filling some bags with wheat from .a car, 
and trundling them away to a store-house. He 
used a bag-holder, which served also as a truck, 
upon which the filled bag could be wheeled away. 
We quickly sketched the bag-holder in our note- 
book, as a good thing to make known to our read- 
ers, not knowing then the name of the maker of 
it; but on our way home discovered in a catalogue 
of the Higganum Manufacturing Company, of Hig- 
ganum, Conn., an illustration of the same holder 
and truck. We give our illustration here, which 
shows for itself the character of the bag-holder, 
and the method of using it. For use in grist-mills, 
and barns or granaries, this handy contrivance 
would be found to save considerable labor and 
time, as when the bag is filled, it may be wheeled 
away by taking hold of the handles at the top, and 





BAG-HOLDER AND TRUCK, 


making a one-wheeled truck of the machine; the 
bag rests between the projecting legs. 
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A Non-patented Barrel Header. 
a 

Not long since we saw in operation a useful con- 
trivance for pressing the heads ofapple or egg bar- 
rels into place. Both apples and eggs require to 
be packed very firmly to enable them to be trans- 
ported in barrels with safety. Apples loosely 
packed in a barrel will come to market in a very 
badly bruised condition, and if the packing around 
eggs is not very firmly eompressed, the eggs and 
packing change places or get mixed up, and it is 
the eggs, and net the packing, which then suffers. 
A barrel of eggs properly packed, with layers of 











chaff or oats an inch thick between the layers of 
eggs, and three inches at each end of the barrel, 
will bear to be compressed as much as three inches 
with safety ; without this compression eggs are al- 
most sure to be greatly damaged, A barrel of ap- 
ples may fill the barrel to about two inches abcve 
the chime, and will bear to have the head brought 
down to its place. When barrels containing these 
perishable articles are thus packed, they may re- 
ceive very rough usage without injury to the con- 
tents. The header referred to consists of a bar cf 
half-inch square iron rod, with a iarge eye or loop 
at one end, and at the other end two diverging 
hooks which grasp the bottom of the barrel. The 
bar is bent to fit the curve of the barrel. When in 
use, the hooks are placed beneath the lower chime 
of the barrel, one end of a short lever is placed in 
the eye, and the lever rests upon a block, which is 
set upon the head of a 
barrel properly placed 
in position. A strap or 
cord, with a loop or 
stirrup at one end, is 
fastened to the other 
end of the lever. The 
foot is placed in the 
loop or stirrup, and the 
weight of the body 
thrown upon it brings 
the head of the barrel 
into its place ; the hands 
being free, the hoops 
can be driven down 
tightly without the help 
of an assistant. Without the use of the cord 
and stirrup, two persons are required to head bar- 
rels, but with the aid of these the services of one 
can be dispensed with. 





BARREL-HEADER. 
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To Mend a Broken Tug. 
<< 

No one should go from home with a buggy ora 
wagon without a small coif of copper wire and a 
“multum in parvo” pocket-knife. This knife, as 
its name implies, has many things in.a little space, 
and, amongst other useful things, has a contrivance 
for boring holesin leather straps. In case astrap ora 
leather trace breaks, while one is on a journey, and 
at a distance from any house, he would be in an awk- 
ward ‘fix’? if without any means of repairing 
damages. With the copper wire and an implement 
for boring some holes, 
repairs can be made in 
a very few minutes. 
The ends of the broken 
strap or tug may be laid 
over each other or splic- 
ed; a few holes bored 
in the manner shown in 
fig. 1,and some stitches 
of wire passed through 
in the way known 
amongst the ladies as 
“back stitching.’? The 
ends of the wire are 
twisted together, and 
the job will be finished 
almost as quickly as 
this may be read. Ifa 
buckle breaks, or the 
tongue of the buckle is 
drawn through, and 
made useless, the end 
of the strap may be 
turned back over the 
loop of the buckle, and 
the wire passed through 
the holes in the strap, 
as shown in figure 2, 
and the ends fastened. 
lf it is a chain that 
breaks, the next links 
may be brought to- 
gether and wire wound 
around them in place of the broken link, which will 
make the chain serviceable until home is reached. 
In fact, the uses of a piece of wire are almost end- 

















less. Nothing holds a button upon one’s working 
clothes so securely as a piece of wire, and once put 
on in this manner, there is never any call upon the 
women of the house at inconvenient times for 
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Fig. 1.—REPAIRING TUG. 


thread and needle to replace it. The wire will 
pierce the cloth without any help, and nothing 
more is needed than to pass it through each hole 
of the button and twist the ends to secure them, 





Fig. 2.—REPAIRING BUCKLE. 


cutting them off close with the knife. There is 
scareely any little thing that will be found of so great 
use about a farm, or a workshop, or in a mill, or 
even in a house, as a small stock of soft copper wire, 
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Smoke-Houses, and a Substitute. 
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When well done, smoking not only tends to pre- 
serve meat, but it imparts to it an agreeable and 
piquant flavor. To smoke meat well, there must 
be a convenient place in which to hang it, and a 
house so arranged that the meat may not be ex- 
posed tothe heat, nor be liable to fall into the 
ashes. The smoke should be cold, or at least not 
so warm as to soften the fat of the meat. Prob- 
ably no districts have a better reputation for their 
smoked hams, than Virginia, Maryland, and South- 
ern Pennsylvania. The method of smoking meat is 
the same in each of these localities. The smoke- 
house is a tight building, raised either upon brick 
pillars, or upon a brick base, in such a way as to 
be perfectly safe against rats, and impenetrable to 
flies. There are two apartments: one above in 
which the meat is hung, and a lower one, in. which 
the smoke is produced by the slow burning. of 
hickory or oak chips, sawdust, or brush, or corn- 
cobs. A smoke-house that is very common in Vir- 
ginia, is shown in figure 1. It is 16 feet high, and 
12 to 14 feet square, with a wooden frame, covered 
with matched boards, the joints covered over with 
battens so closely as to make the inside as dark ag 




















Fig. 1.—VIRGINIA SMOKE-HOUSE, 


possible. The house is built upon brick piliars, a 
foot high, to prevent rats from gaining access to it. 
The lower floor is of inch tongue-and-grooved 
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boards, and the upper one of strips, half-an-inch 
thick, and four inches wide, placed on edge, and a 
quarter of an inch apart, so as to allow the smoke 
to pass through. The meat is hung around and 
across the upper apartment, and up to the peak of 
the roof, and is kept there, after having been suffi- 
¢eiently smoked, until it is wanted for use. There 
ts a door to the meat-room, which cannot be reached 
without a ladder, which is always kept locked, as is 












































Fig. 2.—SECTION OF VIRGINIA SMOKE-HOUSE. 


also the door below. In the lower apartment, 
there are sometimes troughs, two feet and a half 
wide, and the same in depth, in which meat may 
be salted. The section across the middle of the 
house, showing the two floors, the side troughs, 
and the iron pot in which the fire is made, is given 
in figure 2. It isa mistake to make too much fire 
gt one time ; a slow fire, which makes a cool, thick 
smoke, is much more effective than a hot one that 
eonsumes the wood rapidly, and gives less smoke. 
The fire pot is placed upon a few bricks, to prevent 
the floor from becoming charred. Figure 3 shows 
a smoke-house common in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
yania. This differs from the preceding one in being 
built upon a brick wall, and over a brick arch, 
through which a number of holes or spaces are left 
in the brick-work, for the smoke to pass through. 
Beneath the arch is the ash pit, and a door opens 
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Fig. 3.— PENNSYLVANIA SMOKE-HOUSE. 


into this, as shown in the engraving. The door to 
the meat-room can not be reached without a ladder, 
and should be kept locked. 

It sometimes happens that one needs to smoke 
some hams or other meat, and no such smoke- 
hhouses are at hand. In these cases a large cask or 





barrel, as shown at figure 4, may prove a very good 
substitute. To make this effective, a small pit 
should be dug in the ground, and a flat stone or a 
brick placed across it, upon which the edge of the 
cask will rest. Half of the pit is beneath the bar- 
rel, and half of it outside. The head and bottom 
may be removed, or a hole may be cut in the bot- 
tom a little larger than the portion of the pit be- 
neath the cask. The head is laid upon one side un- 
til the hams are hung upon cross sticks, which rest 
upon stakes, made to pass through holes bored in 
the sides of the cask, near the top. The head is 


then laid upon the cask, and covered with sacks to | 


confine the smoke. Some coals are put into the pit 
outside of the cask, and the fire is fed with damp 
corn-cobs, hard weod chips, or fine brush, and the 
pit is covered with a flat stone, by which the fire 
may be regulated, and it is removed when neces- 
sary to add more fuel. This sort of a smoke-house 
is very convenient upon the prairies, or in the 
woods, where farmers have not the facilities or 
means for building a more permanent smoke-house. 
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Husking in the Field or Barn. 


<= 


It is a question with many farmers whether it is | 


better to husk corn in the field or in the barn, and 


many experiments have been made the past season | 


to test this matter. It does not appear that these 
experiments have shown any decisive result either 
way. One farmer who has had his corn drawn to 
the barn and husked there, the stalks being put 
away in the mow at the same time, has concluded 
that with three men in the barn, he can husk as 
fast as the corn can be drawn with one team. The 
gain in time by reason of the greater comfort of 
doing the work under cover, he finds is equal to 
one-third. We have ourselves tried several plans 
as promising improvements upon the old one of 
husking in the field. The corn when cut has been 
tied up in small sheaves that could be easily 
handled with a hay fork and pitched rapidly upon 
a wagon. Before being bound, the sheaves lay and 
wilted half a day. They were then bound and 
shocked up much in the same way as small grain, 
with the buts wide apart to admit air. In this 
condition the stalks and corn cured very rapidly. 
The crop was then put away in the barn in the 
same manner as wheat or oats. It was husked at 
leisure, during the winter, the job not being finished 
until January. All the soft corn was moldy, and 
in some places one or two rats had got into the 
mow and had spoiled a good many bushels of corn. 
We never cared te repeat that experiment. Afiter- 
wards the corn was cut, bound, and shocked in the 
manner mentioned, and drawn 
to a shed near the corn-crib. 
Here a long bench of planks was 
fixed upon which the corn was 
husked as it was drawn. Each 
husker threw the 


through sliding windows, where 
they were stacked up. Each 
husker had a corn-basket, which, 
as it was full, was carried away 
by a boy and emptied into the 
crib, an empty basket being left 
in its place. Two men husked 
the corn from a field of 18 acres, 
=- which yiclded over 800 bushels 
of shelled corn, in 9 days. The 
= man and boy who hauled the 
E corn had time enough to stack 
= the stalks during the times that 
the team was waiting to get rid 
of theirload. The total cost of 
hauling the crop, husking, crib- 
bing, and stacking the stalks, 
was between 5 and 6 cents per 
bushel of corn, which was the 
cheapest husking we had ever had done. {It cer- 
tainly does seem that, at least upon eastern farms, 
corn-husking may be done in a more convenient, 
and cheaper manner, than kneeling upon the cold 
ground in the chilly November days with an oc- 
casional snow storm, or rain storm, as a change. 





bundle of | 
staiks out of the shed tothe rear | 





Cheaper Production is Higher Price, 

If a bushel of wheat or a pair of shoes can be 
produced by one day’s labor, and sold for a dollar 
the dollar is the value of the day’s labor, If ne 
can, by improved methods of working, or greatey 
skill or activity, produce two bushels of Wheat, or 
two pairs of shoes, by a day’s labor, and still sel} 
them for a dollar each, the value of the labor igs 
two dollars. We have then doubled the value of 
our labor, without increasing the cost of it; conse- 
quently if the cost of living remains the same, our 
profit is doubled. The shoemaker, and many other 
mechanics, have succeeded by the exercise of in- 
creased skill in their work, in thus doubling their 
product, without a corresponding decrease in the 
price of their goods. The farmer has not succeeded 
in doing so much as this, although by the use of 
drills, hgrvesters, and thrashing machines, it costs 
him less in labor to produce a bushel of wheat, 
than formerly. But the most laborious part of his 
work is not cheapened, nor is there any probability 
that it soon will be. Plowing and harrowing can 
not cost less for some years to come, than they 
now do. But the work may be made to cost less, 
practically, if we can make it more effective. If we 
| plow an acre of barren soil, we lose our labor alto- 
gether, and the cost is exactly equal to the value 
of the labor expended, because there is ne return. 








Fig. 4.—SUBSTITUTE FOR A SMOKE-HOUSE. 
° 


If we plow an acre of ground which produces a 
crop worth exactly the cost of the labor, the labor 
is paid for, but there is no profit. If the ground is 
rich enough to produce a crop double the value of 
the labor expended, the profit is equal to 100 per 
| cent upon the expenditure. The way to better 
| profits very clearly lies in the direction of enriching 
the soil. This is the whole secret. What we then 
produce will cost but half what it formerly did, 
and we therefore get a double price for our crop, 
which merely represents so much labor. There is 
no fear that this method will be worked out, 
nor danger that the yield of grain will be doubled 
| in avery short time. There is every certainty that 
those few farmers who will succeed in making their 
farms produce double the former crops, will not 
be forced to receive a less price for what they have 
to sell. They have every opportunity then to dou- 
ble their income in the course of a few years, if 
they will only take the right methods. How can 
this be done? It can not be dene without working 
for it with brains as well as with the hands, and 
becoming more skillful and painstaking in the use 
of what means may be made available, and exercis- 
ing some patience, for it cannot be done at once. 
a> —¢- ><a — 

A New Dopce.—The usual practice of advertis- 
ing ‘‘ estrays ’”’ in the local papers, has given occa- 
sion for a new mode of swindling. A person 
‘“‘ dressed as a farmer,” (with a few straws in his 
hair, and chaff in his beard perhaps), gets the de- 
scription of the “‘ stray ’? from the paper, and visits 
the person who has taken it up. Then hesays “he 
has come a long distance, that the critter is hard to 
drive, and rather than have the trouble to take it so 
far home, he will sell it at half its value.” If the 
bait is swallowed, by and by the true owner comes 

| around, and the cow or horse has to be given up. 
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Hollow Walls for Houses. 


——_@—— 


A double wall, with an air space of two or three 
inches in the center, is a greater obstacle to the 
passage of heat (and consequently of cold) than a 
solid wall, although that be much thicker. When- 
ever it is desirable to have a house, greenhouse, or 
other building, impervious to heat or cold, or 


dampness, it should be built with hollow walls. 
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Fig. 1.—HOLLOW WALL OF BRICK. 


There are many methods of securing this hollow 
air space in walls. In brick, stone, or concrete 
houses, it is made by what is known as “ furring’”’ : 
that is, fastening strips of wood upon the inner 
side of the walls, and lathing and plastering upon 
them. In frame-houses, the spaces are made by 
lining the inside of the house with paper, felt, or 
board sheathing, upon which the lath and plaster is 
laid, by building up brick set on edge with mortar 
between the lathing and the outside covering. 
But where the wall can be built hollow, it is far 
the best plan todo so. A hollow brick-wall may 
be built as in the section illustrated at figure 1. 


— = 
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Fig. 2.—HOLLOW WALL OF EDGING STRIPS. 
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‘There are two walls, each half a brick thick, with 
2, space of four inches between them. This takes 
very little more material than a wall of one brick 
thick, but is stronger when tied in the manner 
hereafter described, and is warmer and drier than 
greater thickness solid wall. The outside and in- 
side walls are tied together by cross bricks placed 
here and there, and laid two inches upon each wall. 
Thus there is a space of two inches upon the wall 
left at each end of the “‘ tie’? brick. This is filled 
in by a chip taken from the end of a brick, and not 
quite two inches thick, so that when it is laid in the 
empty space, there is half an inch or so between it 
and the end of the tie brick. This breaks the con- 
tinuity of the outside and the inside of the wall, 
and makes the air space as nearly perfect as possi- 
ble. There should be a sufficient number of “ tie ”’ 
bricks built in the wall, to bind it together substan- 


tially. This may safely be left to the judgment of 


the mason, but under ordinary circumstances, a tie 
to every three courses of brick, and for every three 
or four feet in length, would be ample for strength. 

Some years ago we faw a very ingenious method 
of building a wooden house with double walls out 
of what is a waste material, and which can be pro- 
cured for nothing in those localities where there 


are saw-mills. When boards are sawn from the 





logs, the edges of some of them are rough and ir- 
regular. These edges aresawn off in order to make 
the boards fit for sale and use. These “edgings” 
are generally thrown out of saw-mills that are run 
by water, or in which the saw-dust suffices for the 
fuel, and may be had in Many places for carting. 
These strips may be used in building by first laying 
the sills and lower beams in the usual manner, but 
not making any mortises for the studs, Then a 





strip is laid upon the sill with the smooth edge 
even with the outside, and nailed down to it with 
tenpenny nails, and another strip is nailed in the 
same way even with the inside edge. The ends of 
the strips are sawn off 
square. Then otherstrips ; 
are nailed upon these, un- 
til eighteen or twenty 
inches high. Then cross- 
pieces are nailed on to 
bind the walls together. 
Thus there are two walls, 
smooth upon the outsides 
and uneven inside, and 
with an air space, wideror | 
narrower as the case may | 
be, in between them. |; 
Figure 2 shows the char- |||; 
acter of the wall. The | 
ends of the strips are | 
overlapped at the corners. = 
But to save the cost of = 
lathing the walls, the = 
strips may be laid so that 
the edge of every alter- 
nate one projects half an 
inch beyond the one next 
to it, both upon the inside 
and outside, if desired. 
This leaves a rough sur- & 
face, upon which the 
plaster may be directly 
laid without any lath. 
The window and door- 
frames are built in as fhe 
wall is laid, and when the 
top of the first story is 
reached, the joists are 
laid and built in, so that 
the whole is remarkably solid. The outside may 
be covered with dressed boards, or plastered and 
“rough cast.”” As the work can be done by any 
person who can drive a nail, a house of this kind, 
in some localities, will cost but very little, and no 
skilled labor is needed but to make the doors and 
windows, and to fit the roof. 





An Awl for Mending Harness, 


——o— 


A convenient awl for repairing harness may be 
made in the following manner. Take a broad- 
pointed awl of the common sort, grind the point to 
an angle, and cut with a fine file, or what is better, 
a fine saw for metals, such as is furnished with the 
common scroll-sawing machine for brackets, a nar- 
row slot or groove, deep enough to car- 
ry a waxed end. The cut should be 
made as shown in the engraving. This 
groove should be smooth upon the ff 
edges, so as not to cut the thread. To } 
work with this aw], it is forced through 
the leather in the usual manner, and a 
waxed thread is drawn through, so that 
half of it is upon each side of the article 
to be stitched. The awl is then with- 
drawn. It is then pushed through 
where the next hole should come, and 
the thread upon the near side is carried 
through with it, as before. The awl is 
then withdrawn, leaving a loop of the 
thread upon the further side of the 
leather or strap. The other thread is 
passed through the loop, and the looped 
thread is drawn back again, so that the 
two threads are crossed about the cen- 
ter of the hole. Then this is continued, 
until the work is finished. It will be 
noticed that the sewing is in fact like 
that of a sewing machine, and after a 
little practice it will be found that the HARNESS 
stitching may be done without dropping 4W1- 
the first thread from the awl, but the thread will 
be drawn back again, after the other ove has been 
put through the loop, and in drawing the threads 
tight, the awl will be slipped along the first thread, 
to get sufficient slack for the sewing. To make the 
thread for sewing harness, six or eight strands of 

















shoemaker’s hemp are gathered into one cord, and 
well waxed. The loose cord is then rubbed over 
the knee in one way with the palm of the left hand, 
while one end is held in the right hand. As the 
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MILK SHELVES AT BEACON FARM DAIRY, 


cord is twisted by this rubbing, it is rolled up into 
a ball, or gathered into a loop by the fingers of the 
right hand, until it is all twisted, when it is again 
waxed. In this manner of sewing, no bristles are 
needed for the ends of the threads, as it is not 
necessary to pass it through the holes in the leather. 


QD oS 
Revolving Milk Shelves for a Dairy. 


—~<—- 


On a recent visit to Beacon Farm, we saw a new 
arrangement of shelves in the dairy, which has 


_ been drawn and engraved for the benefit of our 


readers. The whole affair is so well shown in the 
illustration, that little description is needed. It 
consists of an eight-sided central shaft, provided 
with an iron pin at the bottom, which works in a 
socket in the floor beneath ; the upper part is car- 
ried through the ventilator in the upper floor. 
ight arms are mortised into the shaft to support 
the shelves, of which there are six. Strips are car- 
ried from the upper part of the shaft over the 
edges of the shelves, as a further support to them. 
The shelves, which are about 15 inches apart, are 
made of lattice-work, thus furnishing ventilation 
to the bottoms of the pans. The lowest shelf is 
six feet in diameter, and about two feet above the 
floor. The whole frame work revolves upon the 
pin at the bottom, and is readily moved around as 
the pans of milk are placed upon the shelves. 
This arrangement makes a great economy of space. 
The pans are not shown upon the shelves, so that 
the structure may be seen, although at our visit 
every shelf was fully occupied. The side shelves 
seen in the engraving have been before described ; 
they too are very economical of space. The whole 
of the shelves are well painted in pure white. 
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CaTtLe KiI.ep By Ririte Buiiets.—A singular 
case of lead poisoning has occurred on a field in 
£eotland, which adjoins a rifle range. Four cows 
which pastured in the field died, and on searching 
for the cause, a quantity of spent bullets from the 
rifle range were found in their stomachs. As rifle 
shooting is now becoming popular and frequent 
in this country, those farmers whose cattle graze 
upon or near the ranges, should exercise caution. 
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Building Ribless Boats. 


A method of building boats, by which ribs 
are dispensed with, has recently been -brought 
into use for coast, lake, and river craft. These 
boats are light, swift, strong, and cheap. They 
have been found to be remarkably good sea 
boats, and to stand rough weather without 
shipping water. By this method of building, 
fishermen and others, who use boats, can con- 
struct their own at their leisure, and in many 


cases become indepen- (het 


dent of the skill of the 
professional boat build- 
er. The materials need- 
ed are clear pine boards, 
one inch thick, a keel of 
oak or elm, a stem and 
stern-post of the same 
timber, and some gal- 
vanized iron nails. For 
small boats, the boards 
and keel should be the 
whole length of the boat 
intended to be built, 
for boats over 16 feet in 
length, splices may be 
made without injuring 
the strength ; if they are 
properly put together. 
The materials having 
been procured, a frame 
or a set of tressels are 
made, and the keel is 
fitted to them in the 
usual manner, by the 
means of cleats on each 
side, and wedges. The 
stem and stern-post are 
then fitted to the keel in 
the usual manner, the 
joints being made water- 
tight by means of lay- 
ers of freshly tarred brown paper laid between 
the pieces, or by the use of a coating of thick 
Previously to being fitted 
together, the sides of the keel, stem, and stern- 
post are deeply grooved to receive the first 
strip of planking. The boards are then ripped 
into strips one inch, or an inch and a half wide, 
according to the desired strength of the boat. 
For rough work, such as fishing with nets, or 
dredging, an inch and a half would be a proper 
width for the strips. Theripping may be done 
with one of the hand circular sawing machines, 
or at a saw-mill, with great rapidity. The first 
strip is then nailed to the keel, a ccating of tar 
or white lead having ‘first been given to the 
groove in the keel already prepared for it. The 
broad side of the strip is laid next to the keel. 
A set of molds, corresponding to the lines or 
form of the boat, are cut out of inch boards, 
and tacked to the keel in the manner shown 
in the engraving, with the help of cleats upon 
each side. Then one strip after another is 
nailed to each preceding one, and the shell of 
the boat is built up of these strips. Each strip 
is trimmed down at the ends in a proper man- 
ner, with a draw knife, or a plane, and as each 
one is nailed to the preceding one, some of 
the tar or white lead is brushed over it, to 
make the joint tight and close. A sufficient 
number of nails is used to hold the strips firmly 


* together, and the heads are driven down level 


with the surface of each strip The work pro- 
ceeds in this manner, forming the strips as each 
is fitted, bending them to the shape of the molds, 
and nailing one alternately upon each side, so 
that the molds are not displaced by tue spring 








of the timber. When the sides of the boat are 
completed, the fender and gunwales are fitted, 
and bolted to them to strengthen them, and 
cleats are bolted inside for the seats to rest 
upon. The molds are now removed, and the 
boat consists of a solid shell an inch ‘and a half 
thick, with not a nail visible excepting on the 
top strip, and conforming exactly in shape to 
the model. To give extra strength, short 
pieces of the strips are nailed diagonally across 
the inside, from side to side, and across the 
keel. In this mannera great deal of additional 


BUILDING A RIBLESS BOAT, 


A 


stiffness and strength is given to the boat. 
boat of this kind is easily repaired when injured, 


- by cutting out the broken part, and inserting 


pieces of the strips. Fora larger boat, which 
requires a deck, the strips are wider and thicker, 
ora diagonal lining may be put into it; knees 
are bolted to the sides, and the beams to the 
knees, the deck being laid upon the beams. The 
method is applicable to boats of all sizes, and 
for all purposes, and its cheapness and conve- 
nience are rapidly bringing it into favor. If 
the material is ready for use, two men can fin- 
ish a large boat in two weeks, and a small one 
in one week. These boats being very light and 
buoyant,considerable ballast will be necessary to 
make them steady enough in case sails are used. 


—————u“—o +0 
The Paint Root—Its Effects on Pigs, 


pe 

Those who study the native plants of the 
northern states, know as an exceedingly rare 
and local one, Lachnanthes tinctoria ; the first 
or generic name means woolly flower, and the 
second, or specific name, ténctoria, has reference 
to its dyeing or coloring properties. In some 


works “ Red-root”’ is given as the common name | 


of this plant, but as this same name is, in vari- 
ous parts of the country, applied to at least 
three other plants, it is preferable to accept 
that by which this is known in the southern 
states, where it is most abundant, and call it 
Paint-root. The engraving gives an idea of the 
general appearance of the plant; the stem, 
which here is cut for convenience, is, in favor- 
able localities, two to three feet high; the 














leaves, about half as long as the stem, are nar. 
row, the lower ones clasping one another like 
those of an Iris; the flowers are in a denge 
cluster at the top of the stem, and being Woolly 
without, and of a dingy yellow color Within, 
cannot be called showy. While the minute 
structure of the flowers is of interest to the bot- 
anist, we will not describe them further than to 
say that they are six-parted, and have three 
stamens and a single style. The plant belongs 
to the Blood-wort family, (Hemodoracea), of 
which we have but few examples in this coun- 
try, and among familiar 
plants it is most closely 
related to the Amaryllis 
family, to which the 
Jonquils, Narcissuses, 
and others of our spring 
garden flowers belong. 
The Paint-root con- 
tains an orange-colored 
juice in its stems, and 
especially in its fibrous 
roots, which are red, 
and are said to yield a 
dye similar to that of 
madder, but we can 
not find that they have 
ever been largely used 
for this purpose. This 
plant is very abundant 
in the southern states, 
from Florida north- 
ward, in sandy swamps 
near the coast, and is 
common in the pine bar- 
rens of New Jersey. 
Many years ago, while 
with a party of botanists 
exploring a little known 
portion of Rhode Is- 
land, where within a re- 
stricted area the plants 
are more like those of 
North Carolina than those of New England, 
the late Prof. Bailey of West Point, who was 
one of the party, fairly shouted with surprise 
when this plant was met with; he said he 
should not have been more astonished had he 
met with a Palmetto growing wild in that local- 
ity, which is not far from Kingston, R. I., and 
so far as is known, its northern limit. 

We have described and figured this plant, 
not solely because it is of botanical interest, but 
for the reason that, insignificant though it may 
appear, it has an important bearing upon the 
agriculture of many of the southern states. 

"hose who have traveled much in the Atlantic 
southern states, from Virginia to Florida, are 
aware that black pigs are much more common 
than white ones; the reason given for this 
preference for black pigs has been that they do 
better under a hot climate than white ones, the 
same as negroes are better suited to such con- 
ditions than white people. While it appears 
that the skin of black pigs is less affected by 
the intense heat of the sun than that of white 
ones, this is by no means the only reason, or 
the main one, why dark colored swine are more 
common throughout the southern Atlantic 
states than the light ones. So far as this por- 
tion of the country is concerned, it turns out 
that the plant in question, the Paint-root, is at 
the bottom of the great preponderance of black 
over white pigs, as the white ones, if allowed 
free access to the Paint-root, are soon killed off, 
while the black ones can eat it with impunity 
and even fatten upon it. Darwin, in that most 
remarkable book, “ Plants and Animals Under 
Domestication,” quotes this case to show that . 
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characters of trifling value, such as that of col- 
or, may be of importance in natural selection, 
in adapting animals or plants to a locality, as 
they are known to be in artificial selection by 
man. The immunity from adverse influences 
of certain dark colored fruits is pointed out by 
him, and that of black pigs in this case, is not 
the only instance in which there is a direct re- 


PAINT ROOT.—(Lachnanthes tinctoria.) 
given other food, and their flesh is eaten with- 


lation between the color of animals and their 
adaptation to certain localities, and their sus- 
ceptibility to certain poisons. White horses in 
eastern Prussia, if they eat mildewed vetches, 
soon have ulcers break out upon the skin, and 
even those which are spotted with white, have 
every place upon which there are white hairs, 
affected by troublesome sores, while horses 
with no white spots are not injured. In a 
part of Sicily there are only black sheep, as the 
white ones are all killed off by a species of St. 
John’s- Wort, (Hypericum), which grows there, 
and other instances are given. The case of the 
black pigs in this country is quoted by Darwin 
on the authority of that acute observer, the 
late Dr. Jeffries Wyman. Upon this point we 
are able to present very recent testimony from 
Dr. P. Stotesbury, of Clinch Co., Ga., one of 
the Executive Committee of the Georgia State 
Agricultural Society, a gentleman who takes a 
most lively interest in every product of his 
state, and to whom we were largely indebted 
for our account of the Wire-grass published in 
January last. Dr. §. writes us that his own 
experience, and that of his neighbors, is, that 
while black pigs are unharmed by feeding on 
the Paint-root, white ones are invariably in- 
jured by it; the white pigs, if allowed to feed 
freely upon it, become lame, with every ap- 
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pearance of ‘‘ founder ;” ultimately their hoofs 
drop off, and deformed hoofs may grow out; 
in the meanwhile the pigs become permanently 
blind. If when blindness and iameness are 
first noticed in young pigs, they are removed 
to a pasture where they cannot get at the root, 
they soon recover; and even old ones that 





have become incurably blind will take on fat if 


out ill effects. Dr. 8. states that the color of the 
excrement and the urine of the pigs will show 
at once if they have fed upon the Paint-root; 
and that the animals, when killed, show by the 
color of the enveloping membrane of the bone, 
(periosteum), the coloring effects of this food. 
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A New Climber.—The Cape Ivy. 

“ Plants, Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia,” was 
on the outside of the parcel, and we made haste 
to inspect the inside, knowing that when a 
parcel. comes from this well-known establish- 
ment, it is likely to contain something desira- 
ble. We took out a new geranium or two, of 
which great things are spoken, and then—an 
Ivy. Mr. Dreer knows our fondness for odd 
forms of Ivy, but what should induce him to 





| send this tiny specimen, and by mail too, which, 


though a respectable looking Ivy, presented 
nothing very remarkable, was for the moment 
a puzzle, until we touched the leaves, when we 
found that the plant was no Ivy at all !—“ Fairly 
taken in”—yes, we own that the eye did de- 
ceive us, but the touch did not, and we were 
quite willing to be deceived, for here was the 
very plant for which we had been longing. 








We had read in the recent European journals 
of Senecio macroglossus ; were proposing to send 
for it, and here it was right at hand ! By this 
time every flower-growing reader of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist knows the German or Parlor 
Ivy; that quick-growing, tender vine, now so 
popular for window and basket culture, and so 
useful for soon covering a screen in the garden, 
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CAPE Ivy.—(Senecio macroglossus.) 


The German Ivy, as we have stated before, is 
not an Ivy proper at aii, but belongs to the 
great composite family, it is Senecio scandens, 
and own brother to the Groundsel, a common 


| weed, to the Tassel-flower of the gardens, 


(sometimes called Cacalia), and to that golden 
yellow Squaw-weed, or Golden Rag-wort, 
(Senecio aureus), which is everywhere so bright, 
especially in wet places, in spring. This new 
plant has received in Europe the name of Cape 
Ivy, and it well distinguishes it from the other 
climber, which, though called German, comes 
from the same locality—South Africa. After 
growing the little plant from Mr. Dreer for a 
few weeks, we have had an engraving made of 
it, which, while the leaves are not so large as 
they would be on a stronger plant, gives a good 
idea of their shape and ivy-like appearance. 
While the color of the better known German 
Ivy is of a light and rather yellowish green, the 
leaves of this have the dark and blackish green 
so peculiar to true Ivy, and which gives to this 
newer one a richness which the other lacks; 
besides this, the leaves have much more sub- 
stance than those of the other, though they are 
still soft, and have not the rigidity of those of 
true Ivy. Some months ago we made the state- 
ment that, though we had in 1867 figured the 
German Ivy in flower, it rarely bloomed ; since 
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then several have informed us that it flowered 
with them, and one friend sent us abundant 
specimens. The flowers in the “ German” are 
in large clusters of small heads which have no 
ray-florets, and are only about a quarter of an 
inch across, while the Cape Ivy hus but one or 
two heads at the ends of the flowering branches, 
which have showy rays, and are two inches or 
more across. We have not seen the plant in 
flower, but the “Garden” (London), some 
months ago, gave a small cut of the flowers, 
and we borrow some from that engraving to 
place with our own; while the leaves are 
shown of the natural size that they are upon 
our small plant, the detached flowers here given 
are much reduced. The “ Garden” and other 
English papers say that this Cape Ivy is quite 
as well suited to house culture as the other; if 
it proves to be as manageable as the German 
Ivy, it must become very popular, on account 
of its finer color and closer resemblance to Ivy. 


N. B. It very rarely happens that we describe 
a plant of any kind, but we receive letters from 
persons in various parts of the country, asking 
us to send them plants or seeds, and we are 
obliged to repeat from time to time, that we do 
not keep or sell plants or seeds. If a plant is 
rare, we state the source whence we obtained 
it; if no mention of this kind is made, and the 
plant is a cultivated one, then it may be had 
from any of the regular seedsmen or florists. 
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Notes from the Pines. 
ot 

It is pleasant to know that one’s readers do not 
forget him, and as there are quite a number who 
take an interest in my off-hand talk about garden 
matters that may not have read the first one, allow 
me to say that at the outset I promised to write on- 
ly from “time to time.’? This is mentioned in ac- 
knowledgment of the kindly inquiries from several 
who ask after “‘ the man at ‘ The Pines,’ ’’—Inveter- 
ate letter writers, when they take up a sheet, do not 
stop when they get through, but feeling that they 
must cover the paper, after they have quite written 
out, fill up with talk about the weather. Un- 
like these, I begin with the weather....‘‘ There 
never was such a winter,” is the common remark. 
These do not look at the records; I have no data 
at hand, but I am quite sure that we have had two 
very much such winters since 1860..... The great 
mortality among trees, evergreen and deciduous, 
for the past few years has been due to the fact, 
that the soil was very dry when winter set in, and 
trees dried out, quite as much as they froze out. It 
is several years since trees were so well prepared 
for a hard winter, as they were last fall; the wood 
ripened well in the genial autumn weather, and the 
ground was abundantly moist, or as the old people 
say, ‘‘the springs were filled up before winter set 
in.” Still, up to the last of January we have had but 
few days of really cold weather ; the river is open, 
and for a great part of the time the ground has 
either not been frozen at all, or but a mere crust of 
a few inches. Still,as we can not foretell the 
weather, I took especial care with my young ever- 
greens. Fewer of the fine evergreens would be 
put down as tender, were they properly cared for 
while yet small. Ifa tree is of slow growth above 
ground, it is very sure to make a slow root-growth, 
and even hardy evergreens are helped by protecting 
them until, as the gardeners say, they get “‘a good 
hold of the soil.’’ I think that in 

Protecting Young Evergreens 

on light ground like mine, I do quite as much good 
in keeping the soil from drying out, as I do in pro- 
tecting the plants from severe cold. I have found 
no better protection for young evergreen or deci- 
duous trees, than the boughs of pine and cedar 


; in the ground around them, or laid among 


hese protect the young plants from the cut- 
ds, prevent them from damage by heavy 
allow a circulation of air among 
supply of this material with me is 

‘ing trimmed “‘ The Pines”? all they 








then needed, I last year resorted to a substitute, 
which answered admirably. Brush from the woods 
(the much branched loppings from deciduous trees 
cut for fire-wood), was laid around and among 
the young evergreens, then some long marsh-hay 
upon this, and to keep the hay from being blown 
away, some of the straighter pieces of brush were 
laid upon that. In this way I kept Osmanthus illicifo- 
lius, Skimmia Japonica, and other usually tender 
things through the severe colds of last winter..... 
We do not yet by any means know 
The Northern Limits 
of a number of our native southern plants. Though 
last winter (74-75) was so hard upon most things, the 
Carolina Jessamine (Gelsemium), and the Carolina 
Pink-root (Spigelia) came out all right, and Zry- 
thrina herbacea, a part of which was left out to die, 
obstinately persisted in living..... If there is any 
vegetable product, eaten by any one, anywhere, 
that can be grown in this country, I endeavor to try 
it. This desire to be practically acquainted with 
all esculent plants, sometimes brings to the table 
dishes, which make, as the play-bills say, their 
‘* first and only appearance; ’’ after great trouble 
in procuring seeds, and care in cultivating, the pro- 
ducts often find the cows, the pigs, or the chickens 
their only patrons. On the other hand, these new 
introductions sometimes, like serial stories, are 
“to be continued.”? Of late I have turned my 
attention to old “novelties.” Ever since I have 
had a garden, [ have wanted a bed of 
Sea Kale. 

All the European works and journals highly 
praise the Sea-Kale, (Crambe maritima). Gardening 
friends, who were brought up in the British Isles, 
have often asked me, ‘‘Have you Sea-Kale ? ”— 
““No.”—“Ah, that is the best of all, you should have 
that.”"—‘“‘ Have you it?”—‘* No.”’—And this has 
happened a number of times. I have tried seeds 
from every seedsman, year after year ; Isowed them 
in the pods, and shelled them out, I have sowed 
them in hot-bed, and in the open sround—but never 
a plant did I get from the seed. I became, as it 
were, a crambe-maniac. Last 
fall, in writing to an English 
friend, with whom I ex- 
change flowering plants, I 
begged him, if the United 
Kingdom could furnish 
them, to send me a dozen 
roots of Sea-Kale, and added 
in my desperation—“ at any 
price.”? My friend sent some 
root-cuttings from his own 
garden, and from these I 
have a half-dozen or so of 
plants, which will give me 
a start for the long wished 
for bed. I mention this 
merely to show the difficul- 
ties that one meets with, 
who wishes to do anything 
out of the ordinary way. 
Another old novelty is 


Cardoon, 


which, though it has been 
grown in European gardens 
for over two centuries, is 
scarcely known here; in- 
deed, I never saw it in any 
other garden than ours, and 
doubt if any of your readers 
who have not lived in 
Europe, ever saw or tasted 
it. This plant is own 
brother to the true or Globe 
Artichoke, rarely cultivated, — 
at least at the north, for the 





CARDOON. 


“scales of its enormous thistle-like heads. In the 


Cardoon the leaf-stalk is the part eaten, just as in 
celery. The plant is a biennial, used in the first 
year, and is only kept until the second year when 
it is desired to raise seeds. It looks like an enor- 
mous gray thistle ; its leaves, three to four feet long, 
are so cut and divided, that a single specimen 
would make a showy lawn plant. The seeds are 
sown in rich soil in May, putting in three or four 





seeds at intervals of 18 inches ; when well up, all 
but one plant in a place are pulled out, and these 
are kept well cultivated. In September, when 
they are blanched, this is done in various ways, 
some merely tying the leaf-stalks closely together, 
and earthing up the same as celery, but a much 
neater method is to closely wind the cluster of leaf- 
stalks—or head, as we call it in celery—with a 
straw band ; having no suitable straw to twist, we 
adopted another plan; the leaves being tied up 
closely together, were wound around with stiff 
brown paper, and earthed up, the object of the pa- 
per being to keep the earth out of the heart. The 
blanching went on fairly, considering it was not 
started until late, and when real freezing weather 
came on,the plants were taken up and stood in boxes 
of earth in the cellar. There are several varieties 
cultivated in Europe, some with very prickly, and 
others with smooth leaves ; ours was of the kind 
called ‘ Large Solid,” and an ugly customer to han- 
dle, on account ofits prickles. Removing the outer 
leaves, there is in the center a heart of blanched 
leaf-stalks, and undeveloped leaves, as large round 
as one’s arm, and of the appearance shown in the 
engraving. To prepare for cooking, the stalks are 
separated, the spines trimmed from the edges, and 
peeled ; we have cooked them in only one way— 
cut into inch pieces, stewed tender, and served 
with a cream sauce, the same as we do celery or 
salsify. I hardly know what to compare it to, but 
Cardoon was voted ‘‘very good.”? A friend who 
has lived in Europe, says that it is very fine cook- 
ed with cheese, after the manner of maccaroni. 
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Roses from Seed. 
= 

A correspondent complains that the seedsmen 
give him no information about raising roses from 
the seed. There are very few people in this coun- 
try who will take the time and trouble to raise 
seedling roses, and these need no instruction. 
Some growers obtain seed by crossing desirable 
varieties in the usual manner, but the majority sow 
seed from good sorts, knowing the tendency to 
vary, and take their chances. The first requisite 
is thoroughly ripened seed; the next is that it should 
never become dry. Some prepare a rich, light soil 
in a frame, remove the seed from the hips, or ber- 
ries, sow them in drills, or broadcast, and cover 
lightly ; the frame is left open until the soil is fro- 
zen hard, and then covered with shutters to keep 
out mice. The seedlings will appear when the 
weather gets warm. Another plan is to sow in 
boxes as soon as ripe, and set them under the stage 
of the greenhouse, where they will be kept moist; 
when the plants begin to appear, they must be 
brought to the light.. If the seeds cannot be sown 
until spring, they must be kept in the hips and 
mixed with sand ; if allowed to get dry, they will 
not grow until the second or third year, if at all. 
Those who have seeds which they have allowed to 
dry, can yet mix them with earth, and allow them 
to freeze and thaw. Some seedlings bloom the first 
year, others not until the second or third. The flow- 
er is not so good the first year of blooming as it is 
the second or third. With the best success, the great 
majority of the seedlings are worthless. Raising 
seedling roses is an occupation which many of our 
amateur gardeners might find interesting, with the 
possible chance of now and then securing a prize 
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MANURES FOR THE GARDEN.—‘ We have no sta- 
ble manure, and cannot buy it, what shall we use 
on the garden?” is the question which comes to 
us several times a week, not only from those who 
have private gardens, but from market gardeners 
all over the country. Night-soil is a good substi- 
tute fora while, but it does not seem to do so well 
used continuously. Of the commercial manures, 
Peruvian guano, when pure, is the best, and near 
the coast, as cheap as any. Next in order are pure 
fine bone, dried blood, and a good phosphate. Our 
best gardeners use these at the rate of 1,200 to 2,000 
Ibs. to the acre, broadcast, or from 200 to 300 Ibs. to 
the plants in hills. Either of these concentrated 
fertilizers should be composted for several weeks 
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before using, with wood’s earth, (leaf-mold), dried 
muck, or good dry garden soil, one part of the fer- 
tilizer, thoroughly brotzen up if lumpy, and three of 
the dividing material are to be thoroughly mixed 
in a dry place under cover, and shoveled over two 
or three times at intervals of a week, and then put 
in barrels or boxes and kept dry until wanted for 
use. If there is a brewery anywhere withiu five 
miles, it will pay to buy spent hops, if they can be 
had at the cost of stable manure; they ferment 
very rapidly, and will need turning, and if disposed 
to get too hot, may be mixed with some earth. 
Ashes are useful, leached or unleached, but are not 
to be mixed with, or applied at the same time with, 
the above named fertilizers. We have seen no 
neighborhood and no place, (our own included), 
where all the resources were made use of. Wher- 
ever there is a manufacture that uses bones, ivory, 
hair, whalebone, or other animal matter, except 
tanned leather, there are useful waste substances 
to be had. Slaughter-house offal, soap-boilers’ 
waste, the dead horses and other animals of a town, 
street sweepings, especially of paved streets, should 
all be looked after. Near the sea-coast and the 
great lakes, unmarketable fish, and fish offal are 
available, and make excellent manure. How many 
of those who complain of a scarcity of manures, 
save all the wastes of the family? We know how 
difficult it is to have this properly attended to, but 
we also know that it can be done. The house 
wastes, washing water, chamber slops, dish-water, 
and all liquid matters, may be run into a tank as 
the basis of liquid manure, a matter much neg- 
lected in this country, or they may be turned 
upon absorbing material in a heap, or better, in a 
pit made for the purpose; dried muck or peat, 
leaf-mold from the woods, leaves, or sods, may be 
used. In most localities the raad-sides and out-of- 
the-way places afford an abundance of turf, which, 
when dried, makes an excellent absorbent, and the 
fine roots with which it is filled, rot into an excel- 
lent manure. But all composts require time; for 
present needs some commercial fertillzer must be 
bought. Peruvian guano, fine bone, superphos- 
phate, dried blood, or fish guano, if good of their 
kind, though they differ in price, are of about equal 
value, i. ¢., it takes enough more of the cheaper fer- 
tilizer to produce the same effect, to bring its cost 
per acre up to that of Peruvian guano. Of course 
some “‘ fertilizers’? are nearly worthless, and this 
general statement is based upon the supposition 
that those named are intrinsically worth the price 
asked for them. We can make only this general 
reply to the recent letters of many anxious garden- 
ers, and moreover advise them to study carefully 
the articles by Prof. Atwater, on Fertilizers, which 
are now in course of publication. 


Blackberries in Indiana in 1875, 


BY STEELE BROTHERS, LA PORTE, IND, 


We sent you last winter some notes on Blackber- 
ries in 1874. Though our statement of facts then 
given were disputed by some, we made no reply, 
preferring to wait ugtil we could speak from an- 
other year’s experience. This year the Blackberry 
crop of La Porte Co. may be said to have been a 
total failure. Even the wild berries were very 
searce. The Kittatinny, Wilson’s Early, and New 
Rochelle, or Lawton, were killed to the snow line. 
From two rows of Wilson’s Early, that last year 
yielded ten bushels, we picked less, than half a 
bushel this year. The Snyder on our place, all one- 
year-old bushes, was killed tothe ground. Some 
other patches leaved out and blossomed, and set 
fruit, but did not ripen half a crop. A profession- 
al man in the city, who is a successful amateur 
gardener, told us that his Snyders were killed to 
the snow line, and that he had grubbed them out 
by the roots. We went around toward the last of 
the blackberry season to examine some patches of 
the Snyder, and see how they had done. In the 
first patch we visited, fully two-thirds of the canes 
had dried up before the berries were grown, with- 
out ripening a single one. On the canes that still 
lived, the fruit was so small as to be almost worth- 
less. The next patch was somewhat sheltered bya 








double row of evergreens on the north, and this 
was not quite so badly injured. On the south end, 
farthest from the wind-break, about half the canes 
were dead. On the north they were better, but still 
the fruit was very small. The past season here 
was wet, and very favorable for small fruit. Straw- 
berries and raspberries did remarkably well. Our 
Wilson’s Early blackberries, growing on branches 
near the ground, and protected by the snow during 
the winter, were as large and fine as ever. All the 
Snyders we saw this year, both on the branches and 
in market, were not more than half the usual size. 
We are not prejudiced against the Snyder, in fact 
we set out some more young plants ourselves this 
year, for stil] another trial. But we wish to prove 
our former assertion, that it is not perfectly hardy. 
And also to caution persons against investing heavi- 
ly in any fruit before they have tested it thorough- 
ly, or its hardiness has been fully proven in their 
locality. 








Plant an Apple Orchard this Spring. 

We want more apple orchards in all the older 
states. The old trees, once so bountiful, are bear- 
ing less, and dying every year. On many farms no 
successors are provided for. We have occasionally 
a surplus of apples, as in 1874, when the orchard 
does not pay much. But there is a compensation 
to the fruit-grower, even in these years of excep- 
tional adundance. The cheapness of apples intro- 
duces them into many families, where they are 
generally used only as aluxury. They are so whole- 
some and enjoyable, that they become a necessity, 
and are more largely purchased in subsequent years, 
when they bring double prices. In 1874 apples 
sold for $1.50 per barrel. In 1875 they sold for four 
dollars a barrel. We know of a case in which a 
family laid in, in 1874, 16 barrels ; in 1875, the price 
being so much higher, the same sum being allowed 
for apples, the supply was but six barrels, If 
apples can be raised at a dollar a barrel, and pay 
expenses, the farmer who furnished this family, 
made eight dollars in his trade of 1874, and eighteen 
the past season. Thrifty families soon become ac- 
customed to apples, and they take their place with 
flour, meat, and butter, among the necessary family 
supplies, and the whole crop is taken, even in 
abundant years, at prices that pay something. This 
is what the fruit grower wants, steady paying 
prices for all that he can raise every year, rather 
than extravagant profits, which will induce every- 
body to rush into his specialty. Apples are, on the 
whole, as likely to be profitable as any fruit a farm- 
er can invest in at the present time, with the pros- 
pect of making money out of them for the next 
thirty years. They keep better than almost any 
other fruit, and in all the northern half of the 
country, they can be had, in the fresh state, 
with very little difficulty, every day in the year. 
Our soil and climate are admirably adapted to 
this fruit. It grows in the greatest beauty and 
perfection, and American apples command very 
high prices in the English markets. They are 
already a profitable article of export, and this 
business has as substantial a basis for inerease, as 
the export of American cheese to European mar- 
kets. The idea that our climate fhas changed, is a 
fiction. Apples grow in our older statesin as great 
perfection as they ever did, if the orchards are 
properly cared for. They will not grow so well on 
worn out pastures, as on virgin soil. But we find, 
to-day, on soils that are fed and cultivated, apple 
trees so vigorous and fruitful, that nothing more 
can be asked. Nor do we take any stock in the 
idea that the old varieties are running out. The 
Roxbury Russet has been in the country from very 
near its first settlement, and in the east, the trees 
are as vigorous and hardy, and the fruit as perfect 
as they ever were. As a long keeping standard 
variety, there is no better selection for this region. 
Plant an orchard this spring. Plant only standard 
varieties that are known to do well in your neigh- 
borhood, and let the varieties be few, and nine- 
tenths of them the long keepers. Late winter 
apples can be sold eight months in the year. They 
almost always bring extra prices in the spring. We 








know of farmers who have never lost faith in this 
crop, and are reaping golden harvests from orchards 
planted twenty years ago. First, plant an orchard. 
Second, take care of it. CONNECTICUT. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


§> For other Household Items see ‘‘ Basket”? pages. 














Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
wail 
Prescribing for the Sick. 

I have sometimes been called upon by neighbors 
to give some advice about the care of persons who 
were suffering ‘rom pains of some kind, and who 
hardly liked to summon a doctor. If those who 
come to me knew what medicine to give, or if they 
had some undoubted panacea iu the house, they 
would not ask for my advice, I presume. But ? 
never have any medicines, and never want any. 
Neither do I know much about particular diseases. 
There are a few things which every -one should 
know about curing diseases—and the same rules 
apply generally to the prevention of disease. When 
I am called upon for help, I ask, “are the feet 
warm ?”’—and usually they are not. This, then, 
must be corrected as soon as possible. You can 
hardly trust an ignorant woman’s report on this 
point, so common is it for women to go habitually 
with cold feet in the winter, calling them warm, 
perhaps, unless they actually ache with coid. 
Neither can you trust a sick child’s report of its 
feet, and if you would do your best for the patient, 
feel of its feet yourself. Not only warm its feet, . 
but see that the whole body has a comfortable degree of 
warmth. This is necessary whatever may be the 
disease. If the body, or any part of it, is hot and 
dry, cool it. Usually cloths wet with clean soft 
water are most available for this purpose. An 
equally important inquiry is concerning the state of 
the bowels. A Swede mother came to me one 
Tuesday afternoon, in great anxiety about her child, 
four or five years of age. I asked, ‘“‘ how are her 
bowels ?”—‘‘ Well, I don’t know,’ she answered, 
‘for she has not had a passage of the bowels since 
Saturday !’? I lent her my syringe, with instruc- 
tions as to its use, for nothing but feverishness and 
pain could be expected while the waste matter of 
the system was retained in the body. This rule, 
‘keep the bowels open,’ like the previous one in 
respect to a comfortable degree of warmth for the 
whole body, applies in every case of sickness, no 
matter what may be the disease. 

I know Iam only repeating what has been said 
editorially and by other contributors to this journal, 
when I say that medicine does not cure sick folks. 
It may give some assistance, but Nature herself 
works with all her might to prevent, and also to 
cure, sickness, or to restore to health any injured 
part of the body. We have only to work in har- 
mony with her. For this reason we seek to main- - 
tain an equable circulation of the blood throughout 
the body by warming that which is too cool, and 
cooling that which is too warm. For this reason we 
seek to keep open every means of exit for the waste 
and poisonous matter which the body has to throw 
off constantly in its processes of repair and growth. 
This makes necessary not only an open condition 
of the bowels, but an open condition of the pores 
of the skin. Sweatings, or “‘ sweats,’’ are well in 
their place, when the pores are closed on account 
of cold, but a sick person’s profuse perspiration 
ought to be followed by some kind of a bath, care- 
fully given so as not to chill the patient, in orderto 
wash away the effete matter which the sick body 
has poured, with the perspiration, through its innu- 
merable pores. This should be done in a warm 
room, if possible, and in cool weather only a small 
part of the body should be exposed at once. When 
one arm has been washed and dried, the other may 
be bathed, and so on—a part at a time. 

Improper eating seems to be the cause of much 
of the ailments for which I am called to prescribe. 
Of course the over-worked stomach ought to rest, 
and with it the whole body. But working people 
can not lie by on account of illness, if they have 
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strength to crawl about, and so they think they 
must “take something.’’ There is a good deal in 
a name, and when people are in much pain, of 
course they want a “ pain-killer’’! Outside or in- 
side, no matter !—kill the pain at once. So they 
seem to think, and in ignorance take anything 
which recommends itself as able to relieve their 
suffering. When our little girl pulled a heavy piece 
of iron from the table upon her foot, crushing it so 
that we thought she would be unable to use it fora 
long time, her suffering was extreme. 

“We ought to have some ‘pain-killer’ in the 
house!” exclaimed a member of the family who 
was as ignorant of the component parts, and es- 
pecial powers, of that medicine as I am myseif. 

“What for?’? I asked, and he replied, “the 
child never can bearsuch pain long. Itis horrible.” 

But we set to work with cold water, pouring it 
constantly upon the bruised part for about an hour. 
Relief began immediately, and the child was unwil- 
ling to have any cessation of the bath until the pain 
was all gone. It seemed almost a miracle to see 
that little girl running about on both feet in less 
than two hours after the accident, and never after- 
ward to hear another word of complaint about the 
badly bruised foot. Nor was there ever afterward 
any hint in our house of the need of a “ pain-kil- 
ler’? or other patent medicines. Vigorous rub- 
bing is often better than water to relieve pain. 

When the body is suffering on account of any ob- 
struction, or injury, it is unfair to burden the stom- 
ach with unnecessary labor. Food easy of diges- 
tion should be selected, like well-cooked gruel, 
graham mush, or nice toast, dressed with sweet 
cream. Often an entire fast for one or two meals, 
with rest from labor, is the best thing for restora- 
tion to health. Most of us are too ignorant to at- 
tempt to treat avery sick person without the advice 
of a physician. Our neighbors thought us very 
presumptious when I was taken quite ill last win- 
ter, because we did not calla doctor. Indeed we 
were just on the point of doing so, in order to learn 
what was the matter with me, when we became 
sure that it was pneumonia, or lung-fever. We had 
no difficulty then in treating the case by simple 
nursing, using hot flannels or cool compresses, as 
instinct called for either to relieve pain. Medicines 
were advised by kind-hearted neighbors, but none 
were taken, nor even food, until the fever had 
abated and appetite returned. This little sickness of 


two or three weeks cost us not less than forty dollars 


in loss of time to my husband and myself, though 
there was no outlay for extra help or physician’s 
attendance. So I am more sure than ever that sick- 
ness does not pay, and that it is a mother’s duty to 
take care of herself as well as of her children. 


Sunday Dinners Quickly Prepared. 


A kind sister, helpfully inclined, writes me as fol- 
lows: {’ve had it on my mind for several weeks 
to write you something about Sunday dinners. 
You know when there is a family of five or six per- 
sons, more or less, and all want to go to the morn- 
ing service, and stay to Sunday School, their appe- 
tites are pretty well sharpened by the time they get 
home, especially if there is a ride of two or three 
miles. I have experimented in various ways that 
we may have our dinner as soon as possible after 
getting home, or each one begins to help himself, 
which causes much confusion and spoils the meal. 
I find that by leaving the tea-kettle on the stove, 
and filled, with a little fire, the water is in a condi- 
tion to boil quickly, and mush is soon prepared. In 
cold weather nothing is better than oyster soup, 


‘which requires but a few minutes cooking. A good 


meal is quickly prepared by haying a chicken made 
ready overnight by dressing and stuffing, and then 
itis ready to put into the oven when the family sit 
down to breakfast. It requires little care, and is 
nicely browned by church time, and keeps warm in 
the oven until wanted for dinner. I find it a great 
help to have potatoes ready to warm over. Often 
meat is boiled or roasted on Saturday, which relish- 
es well cold. A rice pudding, made without eggs, 
and left in the oven is nice with sugar and cream.” 
It is easy, by taking thought, especially a day or 
two before, to so provide that Sunday shall be, not 
enly to the family, but to the help a ‘‘day of rest.” 








A Bin for Coal. 


—_—.o—- 


An unfortunately too common manner of keep- 
ing fuel, whether coal or wood, by those who live 
in the country, is to have it in a pile out of doors, 
and unsheltered. In snowy weather the fuel is dug 
out from beneath a snow-drift, and in rainy weather 
it is brought in saturated with water, in either case 
making it very disagreeable and untidy in a well 
ordered kitchen. Indeed, to see a pile of fuel in 
this condition in the back yard, rather forcibly in- 
dicates that there is an untidy kitchen within doors. 
Fuel should always be under cover. Coal may be 
very well kept in a neat bin, which will still be 
neat, although made of rough materials. A pack- 
ing-box of sufficient size, cut sloping at the top, 
and furnished with a lid, will make an excellent 
coal-bin; or it may be made of rough or dressed 
boards, and painted. {t should be raised a few 
inches from the ground, by being placed upon stout 
posts, or a few bricks, and the top should be of 
such a hight that coal may be shoveled directly in- 
to it from a wagon-box. A sliding-door should be 
made in the front, with a small, sloping platform, 
from which to shovel up the coal which escapes 
when the door is lifted. The door should be kept 
closed when not in use, in order that coal may not 
be scattered about. If shed-room is scarce, the 
bin may be kept near the back door, but it would 
always be better to keep it, when possible, under 








CONVENIENT COAL-BIN. 


cover. The engraving shows the shape and pro- 
portions of a very convenient coal-bin. If wood or 
coal can not be reached without going out of doors, 
then the kitchen should be provided with a coal 
or wood box, as the case may be, and it should be 
made the especial business of some one, to see 
every morning that it contains a full day’s supply. 
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A Convenient Match-Holder. 
a 

There is nothing in a house for which it is more 
desirable to have a proper place than matches. 
When one wants a match in the dark and has to 
hunt around for it, upsetting and breaking several 
things in the attempt, and then finally finds it, it is 
apt to be rubbed upon the first object that comes 
in the way, whether it be the hard finished or the 
papered wall, or the door or the window frame, 
and when an ugly scratch has been made, the burn- 
ed stump of the match is very likely to be thrown 
upon the carpet. As a remedy for the annoyances 
attendant upon having matches “lying around 
loose,” we suggest that a neat match-holder be 
made and hung in every room wherever matches 
may be needed ina hurry. They may be hung up 
in the kitchen, the dining-room, the parlors, halls, 
and every other room in the house, not forgetting 
even the cellar, and they should be regularly re- 
plenished and emptied of the stumps every sweep- 
ing day. We give here an illustration of a method 
of making a neat holder for matches. It may be 
made of stout card-board, cut into proper shape 
and bound with narrow. ribbon. The pocket for 
the matches is made of a piece of the board curved 
and sewn on the frame with colored silk. <A piece 

















of sand-paper is glued below the pocket, and 
bordered around with ribbon, and this serves to 
rub the match upon, Beneath the sand-paper is 9 
tray to hold the stumps. 
This is fastened to the 
frame by two hinges of 
narrow ribbon, and to 
the ends by pieces of 
ribbon which are tied 
in small bow-knots. By 
loosening these knots, 
the front of the tray 
falls down, and the 
burned ends are caught 
in the hand and remoy- 
ed. These holders may 
be made very ornament- 
al, and for those who 
use gas, if made double 
or cylindrical, they may 
be hung beneath a 
chandelier, and _ the 
matches needed to light 
the gas will always be 
at hand. <A dozen of 
match-holders would 
not be too much for 
comfort in almost any house.—[The above sugges- 
tion comes from a friend, to whom we are often 
indebted for household items ; we would add that 
the furnishing stores have cast-iron boxes, that are 
better suited to the kitchen and such places.—Ep.] 
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Making the Best of It, 


BY AN OLD TRAVELEP 
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The extension lounge in the February, together 
with other articles of home-made furniture publish- 
ed from time to time in former numbers of the 
American Agriculturist, bring to mind an experience 
of many years ago, when this was almost the only 
furniture that I saw, for some three years. 

Some years “‘ before the war”’ it came in the way 
of my duties to visit a great many of the military 
posts on the far western frontier, where civilization 
was left far to the rear, and in front were the say- 
age tribes of Indians, or the scarcely less savage 
half-breed Mexicans. These ‘posts’? were in 
some cases mud, (adobe), barracks; in others, rude 
structures of poles set upright and chinked in with 
mud, and quite rarely log or rude frame houses, 
but in all cases exceedingly rude quarters. In 
spite of the rough life to be encountered, it was 
often the case that officers’ wives, (bless their de- 
voted hearts), accompanied their husbands, and 
when there were two or three wives at a post, it 
was spoken of as “society.’’? In going from post 
to post, and stopping at some a few days, and at 
others for weeks, I had a fair chance to observe 
this kind of life, and notice how even one woman 
exercised an influence not only over the officers, 
but the men, and how dificrent the whole tone at a 
post where there lived but one woman, was from 
other posts where, as was ofien the case, there 
was none. The younger officérs were less rude 
where there was a woman, and the common soldiers 
would fairly worship her, and try in every way to 
do something for the captain’s or ‘‘ luftennant’s ” 
wife, and be amply repaid by a picasant word. I 
also noticed the different dispositions of. these 
wives, and the ways in which they accepted their 
rude lot and adapted themselves to their changed 
style of living. In an evening call upon some, I 
would be first treated to a long apology for the 
miserable quarters; how differently they lived at 
Fortress Monroe, Newport Barracks, Washington, 
or some other post. Did I know so and so in 
Washington ?—the whole conversation showing 


| discontent. <A visit to another officer’s quarters 


showed the room fitted up with great neatness and 
comfort ; the wife was so glad I had come, as I 
might tell her about some curious stones she had 
picked up near the post, and she had collected 
some globular forms of cactus for mantle orna- 
ments; I must taste some preserves she had 
made from the wild currants that grow near the 
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eibak : ail did. I ‘think that  vadiiehes outa grow 
there, for Lieut. — was so fond of them. This lady 
had quite fallen in with her new mode of life, and 
managed to find a daily pleasure in it, and though 
she could grace the society of the older posts, she 
found too many duties on the frontier to allow her 
time for repining, and there was so much to inter- 
est her in the present, that her conversation rare- 
ly rarely run upon past pleasures. I am hap- 
py to say that the majority of the officers’ wives 

on the frontier were of the last described class. 

The great distance of many of these posts from all 
ordinary routes of travel, made the transportation 
by wagons cost from 25 cents to $1.25 for every 
pound of material brought to them; furniture of 
most kinds was quite out of the question, yet 
rooms were often neatly, even handsomely fur- 
nished through the ingenuity of these excellent 
wives. We recollect a marked instance of this, in 
which Mrs. Col. W., with an admirable foresight, 
had all the effects they were to bring from ‘the 
states” packed in boxes of uniform sizes. Three of 
these boxes, laid one upon another, with their open 
tops outward, and properly curtained and draped, 
formed a useful bureau; others put upon legs 
and the edges covered with some proper material, 
made a,‘‘ china closet,’’ though the ware was mostly 
of tin, and the Col.’s books were thoughtfully sent 
out in boxes, which, placed one upon another, made 
as useful a book-case as need be. Lumber at all 
these posts is exceedingly rare, but these ingenious 
ladies would turn the boxes, barrels, and kegs from 
the commissary’s and quartermaster’s department 
to a great variety of uses, and what would other- 
wise go to waste, appeared as ottomans, foot-stools, 
and various other conveniences. I have seen most 
comfortable easy-chairs made from casks, and a 
lounge made with a pole frame-work, across which 
split barrel staves were nailed, to make a com- 
fortable spring seat. All this was done where 
it was a matter of necessity, this or nothing; but 
there are many cases where the same ingenuity 
can construct household furniture from cheap ma- 
terials which will answer all the uses of expensive 
articles, and save a considerable outlay. 


a 
Household Notes and Queries. 


a 

Under this head we propose to keep up a sort of 
“intelligence office”? for housekeepers, where 
questions may be asked and answered; where 
short items may find a place and useful ‘‘ scraps” 
may be saved. 


Pres often have their juices cooked out; Mrs. J. 
A. Williams, of Wisconsin, prevents this by having 
some water handy, and when the pie is filled, she 
wets the edge of the lower crust, puts on the upper 
crust, and pinches the two together where they 
come in contact. 


Keepine Eeos.—‘‘ J. L. T.,’? Middletown, Ohio, 
has kept eggs for the past 20 years thus: Paper is 
cut in pieces of the proper size, and each egg is 
wrapped up, the paper being folded closely around 
it and twisted firmly at the large end ; the eggs are 
then packed in a vessel with the small ends down, 
and kept as cold as possible without freezing. The 
eggs packed in Sept. to Nov., keep until April. 








WANTED, a good recipe for rye-bread. In our 
experience the trouble with rye and Indian bread 
is due to the difficulty of getting rye meal ; that 
sold in the stores is bolted too fine ; we cannot say 
how it is with bread of clear rye. Another : a recipe 
for ginger snaps, snaps that will snap, is asked for. 


Trea Stains on linen are what Mrs. H. A. V. 
would like to remove, and she would also like to 
know how to use chloride of lime to remove mil- 
dew. The numerous inquiries that we have of late 
received as to removing stains from articles of 
clothing and furniture, and concerning the repair 
and renovation of various household articles is a 
good sign; it shows that our’people are studying 
the art of saving, and this is a matter in which we 
shall gladly aid. In regard to stains in general, we 
had already prepared some notes on the subject, 
which we hope to give when there is room, but we 





answer this by itself. All fruit stains and all ordi- 
nary vegetable stains, including mildew, may be 
removed by the use of chloride of potash; this, 
(like chloride of lime), is not a proper chemical 
name, but a name by which it is known in the 
shops ; it is also called Javelle water. It has the 
same bleaching qualities as chloride of lime, and is 
much preferable to that, as the lime makes the ma- 
terials harsh. Wet the mildew and tea stains with 
this for a few minutes before they go into the wash; 
rinse thoroughly, and wash as usual, 

JAVELLE WATER is sold at most drug stores, but 
it is easily and much more cheaply made. Take 1 
lb. chloride of lime, 2 Ibs. pearlash, and sufficient 
water. Saleratus, (not soda), will answer, but not 
so well as pearlash. Put the chloride of lime in a jar 
with 1 gallon of water, adding the water gradually 
at first, and mashing the lumps with a stick to get 
all thoroughly mixed ; stir thoroughly and let stand 
for a day or two; pour off the liquid from the sedi- 
ment, no matter if it is a little cloudy ; wash out the 
jar and return the liquid ; dissolve the pearlash in 
hot water, about 3 pints, and add this to the liquid 
in the jar; let stand until clear, and pour off, keep- 
ing it in a bottle or a jug for use. A teacupful of 
this added to a boiler of cotton or linen goods, 
bleaches them finely. It should not be used too 
often, and then special care should be given to 
rinsing, or the materials may be weakened. 

RESTORING GILT PICTURE FRAMES.—“ M. P. B.,”’ 
It is difficult to say unless we know what kind of a 
frame. Many frames called gilt, have no gold leaf 
on them; they are first covered with the — 
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The Uses of Buttermilk, 


BY MISS A. D, WALKER, MORRIS co., N. J. 


—o—_ 


In our farm-home we make great use of butier- 
milk, and the following recipes have been well 
tested. We often use fresh buttermilk in mixing 
bread, and find it increases the lightness and white- 
ness. Buckwheat cakes are not considered very 
wholesome, and we have almost discarded them. 


GRIDDLE CAKES are made with buttermilk, one 
quart ; baking soda and salt, each, one even table- 
spoonful; one teacupful of Indian meal, and five 
of wheat flour. Cakes made in this way, will, if 
the rule is followed, be tender, light,-and excellent. 
To make muflins we leave out the Indian meal, and 
bake in muffin rings. ‘What, muffins without 
eggs?’’ some will ask. Yes, and if you try them 
you will like them, as the buttermilk makes them 


‘very light and puffy. : ' 


INDIAN CAKE, or pone, as it is sometimes called, 
makes a delightful breakfast dish. Our method is 
as follows: 1 quart of buttermilk, 4 teacupfuls of 
Indian meal, 2 of wheat flour, 4 tablespoonfuls of 
molasses, or brown sugar, 1 even tablespoonful 
each of soda and salt. Bake in a quick oven. This 
rule makes two handsome cakes. Itis eaten warm, 
with butter. The same batter we prepare for muf- 
fins, makes excellent fritters, if fried in hot lard. 





BOYS & GIRLS? COLUMNS. 
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No. 448.—A Prefix Puzzle.—By Frank. Prefix each letter of the alphabet, (excepting I, Q, and X,) not 
in regular order, to its required object in this picture, using no object or letter more than once, and 0 


cheaper silver leaf, and then lacquered. Lacquer 
is a varnish made from light colored gums dissolved 
in alcohol and colored with tumeric. This laid on 
over the silver, gives it the color of gold. If the 
frames are really covered with gold-leaf, it will be 
better to nave them regilded; if they are cheap 
frames, they can be improved by a coat of lac- 
quer, first carefully removing all dust and specks. 





1, Property. 

2. Used in chess. 14, Limi 

8. To injure. 15. Mode of treating. 

4. A kind of nut. 16. Closed. 

5. A fault. WA pryetneee ee 
3 lo 18. A musical instrument, 

6. A girdle 


7. Complete. 19. A military co: 
‘ ¢ id. 20. A fi 


10. A 4 Soecrdent sound, 22. An al. 
li. Exposed. 
zB: Layers. 
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The Doctor’s Talks—About 
Trouble in a Bird’s Nest. 

“ Birds in their little nests agree,” says the song, which 
is often quoted when children are disposed to quarrel. It 
is generally true that the little things do agree in their 
nests, but it sometimes happens that they do not, and 
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HOW A YOUNG CUCKOO BEHAVES, 


our picture, which was drawn by a lady in England, and 
which tells what she saw, shows that, sometimes at least, 
there may even be quarrelsome times in a bird’s nest. 
You have probably all read or heard about the Cuckoo. 
Many of your child’s stories and your songs, have 
come from England—the mother country—and many of 
you have heard about the Cuckoo, as a very early spring 
bird, who “ Sings as she flies; she brings us good tidings, 
and tells us no lies.”"-—But the English Cuckoo is a very 
unpleasant bird after all; the English people may be 
glad to hear its voice ‘‘ cuck-oo—cuck-oo,” because it teHs 
them that the winter is over, and that spring has come. 
The Cuckoo as an early spring bird, is mentioned in 
very early history, and is even spoken of in the Bible. 
But though it is a well known bird, it is a very mean 
one. It very rarely, if ever, builds a nest of its own 
(some say it does sometimes build a nest), but the 
female bird goes and lays its eggs in the nest of some 
other bird. When the Cuckoo does this, she very often 
chooses the nest of a much smaller bird, and ihe poor 
mother of the nest goes on and hatches out the egg of 
the Cuckoo. When the young Cuckoo is hatched, then 
trouble begins. Birds in this case do not “in their little 
nests agree.” The young Cuckoo, very soon after it is 
hatched, and even before it gets its eyes open, begins to 
feel that while the nest is large enough for one, it is not 
large enough for but one, and that one is itself. So the 
blind and featherless creature begins to work around; 
if it feels any eggs, it somehow manages to push them 
over the side of the nest; if it feels a young bird, it 
works its body under the poor thing, and then by back- 
ing and pushing, manages to get the bird, which really 
belongs there, out of the nest ; the little soft featherless 
creature falls to the ground and is killed; or if the nest 
is low, and it is not killed, jt is unable to get back again, 
but is so chilled that it dies. It has been denied that the 
young Cuckoo pushed the birds out of the nest, but sev- 
eral have seen it done, the lady who drew this picture 
for the “‘ London Field,” among others, having seen it, 
and after the bird was put back into the nest, have seen 
it put out a second time. It sometimes happens that 
two Cuckoos’ eggs are laid in the same nest, and then 
they show no brotherly love, but the one which is the 
weakest must go overboard, leaving. the strcnger to have 
the nest all to itself, and of course all the food that the 
poor mother of the nest would have brought to her own 
young. “How mean,” you will say, ‘‘I am glad we have 
no Cuckoos in this country.”—But you would be too fast; 
we have Cuckoos.here, but they build their own nests, 
and behave like most other birds. Still, we have a 
very common bird, which is not a Cuckoo at all, that has 
just the same ways, and instead of building a nest of its 
Own, goes prowling about, and when it finds a chance, 
leaves its egg in the nest of some other bird. This bird 
is known as the Cowbird, Cow-Blgckbird, and the Cow- 
Banting ; you must have often seen it in the spring, for 
itis found in small flocks in the pastures all over the 
country. The male bird is black, with its head and neck 
purplish-brown, while the female is of a grayish-brown, 
and lighter below. The female selects the nests of the 
‘smaller birds, such as the warblers, the sparrows, the 








small thrushes, and others, and deposits her egg when 
the proper owner of the nest isaway. The egg of this 
bird is grayish-white, with small reddish dots all over 
the surface, and often there are blotches of brown at the 
larger end. If you find an egg of this kind in a nest, 
where there other and smaller eggs of another color, you 
will be safe in throwing this out as having no business 
there. If one of the other birds finds 
an egg of this kind in her nest, she is in 
great trouble, for she appears to know 
that it has no right to be there ; some of 
the birds, finding the stranger egg in 
their nest, get together new building ma- 
terials, sticks, hay, moss, or whatever it 
may be, and build another nest right over 
it. But it often happens that this is not 
done, and the mother of the nest sits up- 
on the strange egg as well as her own. 
Now it happens that this Cowbird’s egg 
hatches sooner than most other eggs, and 
the bird from it is not only larger than 
the others, but comes sooner, and can at 
once begin to push out the eggs, or birds, 
if there be any, and then have the whole 
nest toitself. It is said that while the 
owner of the nest tries to get rid of the 
strange egg, she will, if this is once hatch- 
ed. give the young Cowbird all the care 
that she would have given herown. “It’s 
just mean—that’s what it is,”’ you will 
say.—Do not be ina hurry to find fault 
with the works of the Creator. You must 
remember that even the most learned do 
not know everything, and those who have 
studied birds all their lives, find that they 
have yet much to learn, even about our 
common ones. It may be that when we 
come to learn all about this habit of the Cowbird, 
we shall find that there is 4 good reason why it does in 
this way, and perhaps think it isa beautiful and won- 
derful arrangement. Let us wait, says THE Doctor. 


—a + @ aa 
Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD DESCRIBED, 

Mary D.—Never “be ashamed to ask ” for informa- 
tion, dear. I don’t believe Mr. ‘‘ Charlie’ could have 
told you “ out of his own head’? what were ‘‘ the Seven 
Wonders of the World,” unless he had just happened to 
have learned all about them. They were—1. The Pyra- 
mids of Egypt; 2. The Hanging Gardens of Babylon ; 3. 
The Temple of Diana at Ephesus; 4. The Statue of 


Jupiter inthe Temple at Athens; 5. The Tomb of Mau- 


solus, King of Caria; 6. The Colossus of Rhodes; and 
%. The Pharos of Alexandria. 

1. The Pyramids were the supposed tombs of mon- 
archs. They are seventy in number, of different sizes. 

2. The constraction of the Hanging Gardens is vari- 
ously ascribed to Queen Semiramis, and to Nebuchadnez- 
zar—seven centuries later; yet still more than five cen- 
turies B. C.—who is said to have made them for the 
gratification of his Median queen, Amytis, because the 
Babylonian plain seemed dreary to her in comparison 
with the varied and romantic scenery of her native land. 
They are said to have formed a square, with an area of 
Jour acres, but rising in terraces curiously constructed 
with stone pillars, across which were placed stones cov- 
ered with reeds and bitumen, and again with bricks 
united with cement. Above these, shects of lead, to pre- 
vent moisture from flowing down ; and, finally, a suffi- 
cient layer of earth; the top being raised three hundred 
feet above the plain, so that at a distance the whole 
presented the appearance of a pyramidal wooded hill. 
A reservoir at the top irrigated the gardens and feql tie 
numerous fountains. These fountains, as well as banquet- 
ing-rooms, were distributed throughout the numerous 
terraces ; groves and avenues of trees, and parterres of 
flowers, diversified the scene ; whilst the view of the city 
and neighborhood was extensive and magnificent. 

3. The Temple of Diana was originally built by Cher- 
siphron, but after its destruction, by Herostratus, on the 
night when Alexander the Great was born (356 B. C.), 
was re-built by the inhabitants in a style of greater 
splendor than before, the very women contributing their 
ornaments to secure necessary funds. (Wasn’t that a 
wonder?) Still, two hundred years elapsed before it was 


completed. It was the largest Greek temple ever con- 
structed. Its length was 425 feet, its width 220 feet: the 


number of its columns 128, of which 86 were carved, and 
their hight 60 feet. It contained numberless statues and 
pictures, and was destroyed by the Goths in 260 A. D. 

4. The statue of Jupiter in the Temple at Athens, was 
made of iyory and gold. It was the work of Phidias. 

5. The Mausoleum (the tomb of Mausolus) was erected 
at Harlicarnassus by the disconsolate widow of Mausolus, 
Artemisia, (353 B. C.). It was described by Pliny and 














other ancient writers as late as the twelfth century, ang 
was probably overthrown by an earthquake at some time 
during the two following centuries. It consisted of a 
basement, 126 by 100 feet, and 65 feet high, on which 
stood an Ionic colonnade, 23}¢ feet high, surmounted by 
a pyramid, rising in steps to a similar hight, and on the 
apex of which stood a group, about 14 feet high, of 
Mausolus and his wife (the supposed work of Scopas), 
The total hight given by Pliny is 140 feet, 

6. The Colossus of Rhodes was a large human figure, 
made of metal, cast in separate pieces, and was com. 
pleted 280 B. C. Some saying it was 90 feet, and others 
upwards of 105 feet high. It stcod at the entrance of the 
harbor of Rhodes, but there is no authority for the state. 
ment that its legs extended over the mouth of the harbor, 
It was overthrown and broken to pieces by an earthquake 
56 years after its erection, or B.C. 224. The fragments 
remained on the ground 896 years, until they were sold 
to a Jew of Emesa, who carried them away on nine hune 
dred camels, A. D. 672; but what was done with the 
pieces I am unable to say. 2 

7. The Pharos was a famous white marble tower 100 
feet high, on the top of which fires were kept to serve 
as a light-house fer the direction of mariners. It wags 
erected on the Island of Pharos at Alexandria 280 B. ©, 





Linu writes :—‘*Dear Aunt Sue. Can you please tell 
me the author of the poem entitled the ‘ Golden Legend ?* 
I thought it was written by Longfellow, but fail to find it 
among his works. Please publish this in yagr columns, 
for I know of several who would like to find this out.”— 
It is Longfellow’s ; published in 1851, and may be found 
én any edition of his poems after that date. 





Fig. 1. 


Aue 8. W. has “ more carpet-rags sewed together” 
than they need for a carpet, and asks me what she shall 
do with them. Allie is 
evidently a farmer's 
daughter, and doubtless 
knows twice as much 
about such matters as I 
do; but I would suggest 
braiding your surplus rags 
into a long strip (of three- 
strand braid), and making 
mats and iron-holders of 
them. We have a large, 
es and really handsome door- 
3. mat made in that way; 

the strands are about as 
thick as your finger. Whether the mats are round or 
oblong in form (and I much prefer the latter), depends 
upon the way you com- 
mence sewing them to- 
gether, as shown in figures 
1 and 2. If you wish a 
round mat,commence sew- 





Wes 


ing the braid together as \i\ Sie 
in figure 1; but if you Roses 


would make an oval one, 
start it as in fig.2. Sew 
the edges of the braid 
firmly together with stout, 
waxed thread—continuously round and round until you 
have the mat as large.as you require it. Figure 3 shows 
the round, and fig. 4 the oval mat, as they will look when 
finished. 

T. F. W., says, ‘‘ My brother has bet me ten cents that 
he can prove that a pig has three tails; you are so good 
at puzzles, I want you to tell me how he does it.” I 
should like first to give you a little lecture on betting, 
but I suppose it wouldn’t do any good. I often hear 
boys in the street getting loud and angry in their discus- 
sions, and finishing up with ‘‘I bet yon a dollar I can!” 
when I don’t suppose they own five cents in the world. 
Don’t bet if you can avoid it. In the matter of the pig’s 
tail, I presume it is a catch, (or syllogism) and can be 
proved {in this way: no pig has two tails, one pig has 
one tail more than no pig, hence one pig must have three 
tails. And by that rule youcan “ prove” to your brother 
that an ox has four thousand horns. 


H. L. P.—You “ thought it would be nice to see my 
name in print.” then say ‘‘please give none but the 
initials.’ Well, here are the latter. Thanks for the 
Cross-word, but I have so many dozens of cross-words 
and numerical enigmas waiting their turn to be pub- 
lished that I cannot promise you will ever see it in print. 
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Something about Nails. 


A nail is one of those small things that we could not 
well spare, yet very few men who use them, know or 
think how they are made, or how they should be used. 
We think itis one of the things that every boy should 
know about, and it may interest the girls too,for they 
sometimes have to drive nails, and if they learn that 
there is a right and a wrong way, it will be all the better. 
Not very many years ago all the nails we used were made 
: py hand, with hammers on anvils. Each 
one was beaten out slowly from a long, 
thin iron rod, by men, or women, who 
worked at an anvil, which had a small 
forge at its side, where the rod was heat- 
ed. The red-hot end of the rod was beat- 
en out to the proper shape, and was then 
laid across a small, sharp cutting-bar, fix- 
ed on the anvil, and by a sinart blow 
from the hammer, the rod was nearly cut 
through at just the place to make the 
nail of the right length. The pointed 
piece was then put into asmail hole in 
the anvil, made to fit it, and was broken 
off from the rod by a twist. The end of 
this little piece, which stuck up above 
the hole, was then beaten into the right 
_ shape for the head, by a few quick blows 

Fig. 1. of the hammer, and the nail was finished. 
A spring was then struck with the hammer, which jerked 
the still red-hot nail out of the hole, and it fell on to the 
floor, where each one helped to make up a very small 
pile in the course of a day’s work. Just - 
think how slow this must have been, and 
how many heatings, poundings, cuttings, 
twistings, and all that, it must take to 
make a pound of nails! Yet in this slow 
manacr all the nails that were used years 
ago were made. Most of all the nails 
used in this country were made in Eng- 
land, where a great number of women - 
used to work at nail-making, and more 
than that, these women had hundreds of 
boys and girls to help them. If we had 
now no other way of making nails than 
this, they would not be as cheap as they 
are. The nails we use are made by ma- 
chines, which cut them from a plate of 
iron, and stamp the heads upon them ~~ 
very quickly. Did you ever visit a nail Fie. 2 
factory ?—It is a very noisy place, for = 
the clanging of the iron plates, as they are turned over 
and over, the craunching of the jaws, which cut off the 
nails from the plates, and clash of the dies, which form 
the heads, all going on at once from fifty or a hundred 
machines in one room, would prevent you from hearing 
a word that was said. Those who have become used to 
the noise, do not mind it, bat you would only see the 
lips move, and could not hear a word. A nail machine is 
very small, but very strong, and is not much larger than 
the table of a sewing machiae, or a small desk. The 
machines are mostly fed by boys, each of whom sits up- 
ona high stool in front of his machine. At his right 
hand is a small bench, where he has a supply of pieces 
of iron plate, cut of a proper size for the sort of nails he 
is making. Watch the 
boy. You see that he 
takes one of the pieces of 
iron, which is shaped like 
that shown in figure 1, in 
a pair of pincers, which 
are kept closed tightly by 
‘ aniron ring slipped over 
/ the handles ; he lays the 
// iron upon a block in front 
~ of him. Now notice the 
machine. At the end of 
the block a cutting-jaw 
works up and down very 
rapidly. As soon as the 
plate is put under the jaw 
—snip!—a narrow piece 
is cut off in an instant. 
The shape of the pieces 
cut off is shown in 
figure 1. It is there seen that these pieces are not of 
even width, but are wider at one end than at the other, 
but that two pieces laid together bring the cut straight 
again. But these pieces must be cut off so that the wider 
ends are all laid one way. To do this, the boy turns the 
plate over on the block, as soon as a piece has been cut 
off, and this turning has to be done as quickly as the 
cutting-jaw comes down, which is quicker than one can 
easily count. But these pieces shown in figure 2 are not 
yet nails. As each piece is ¢ut off, it is seized by a pair 
of jaws, and held, while a die at the side gives it one 
single blow upon thé wide end, and forms the head. As 
soon as this is done, the jaws open, and drop the nail in- 





























Fig. 3.—wRONG WAY TO 
DRIVE A NAIL, 





to a tray, from which it slides into a box under the boy’s 





feet, and as soon as one nail is let go, the jaws take hold 
of another piece. All these motions of the machine, and 
the boy who feeds it, are made so nearly together, that 
one who stands by, can notice no difference in the time 
when each is done. The nails, you will see, are made 
very rapidly, 200 or 300 in a minute ; it is very wonder- 
ful, to see them drop out all finished. A boy we knew 
went to visit a nail fac- — 
tory, and when asked 
what he saw said, “A 
big machine that kept 
biting off pieces of 
iron, and spitting out 
nails.” In some fac- 
tories the plates are 
turned by the machine 
itself, and all the boy 
has to do, is to put fresh 
plates in the pincers, 
when the others are 
used up. All sizes of 
nails are made in this 
manner, from the large 
20-penny or 40-penny 
spikes, used in build- 
ing the frames of houses, to the carpet-tack, or the 
‘‘ sprigs,’ used in making children’s shoes. If you ex- 
amine a cut nail, you will see the sides where it-is cut 
off. You will also notice that the nail tapers from ine 
head to the point, and on this account there is a right 
way and a wrong way to use it. If the nail is driven in- 
to the edge of’ a board, with the cut sides across the 
grain, as shown in figure 3, the fibers of the wood are 
separated, and the board will split ; or, if the nail hap- 
pens to goin, itcan be drawn out very easily. But if 
the nail is driven in with the cut sides in a line with the 
grain, asin figure 4, the fibers of the wood are broken 
and bent down, and the board does not split. If the nail 
is drawn out of the board, the bent fibers are drawn up 
with it, and hold the nail so firmly that it is not easily 
pulled out. So then, the way to make a nail hold fast, is 
to see that is driven in the right way. 

If some one was to ask you what is a 20-penny or a 
10-penny nail, few of you would know what to say. 
These are the names by which we know one size from 
another. A shingle nail is a 3-penny; a fence nail is an 
8-penny, and so on up to the very large 40-penny ones. 
But how came these names to be used? When nails 
were made by hand, those who made them were paid so 
much a thousand for making them. For small nails, 3 
pence, (English money), was paid, and for the larger 
ones, 8 pence, 10 pence, and so on, according to the size. 





Fig. 4.—RIGHT WAY TO 
DRIVE A NAIL, 


’ These nails then became known as 3-penny, 8-penny, or 


10-penny, and we know them by the same names still, 
although they are not made so now. Cut nails are prit- 
tle, and when bent will break, but if you should want to 
bend or clench them, all you have to do is to heat them 
red hot and leave them to cool slowly in some hot ashes, 
or some of the black dust of a blacksmith’s forge. This 
is what is called “ annealing,’ and makes them tough.’ 
—_—_ —> +@> ere 


Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


BISECTED EASTERN CITIES. 

1. Very angry and to deliver. 2. Contest between na- 
tions and _a cutting instrument. 3. Harbors, and a part 
of the body. 4. Part of a tavern and human beings. 5. 
A fruit and a pile of grain in the field. 6. Water im- 
pregnated with alkali, and a home of wild beasis. 7. A 
vessel and a weight. 8. A sack, and a familiar name for 
a certain relative. Tsoua. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials name one of the United States, and the 
finals a Territory. 

1. An American river. 2. A town in New Zealand, 
8, One of the United States, 4. A European Cape. 5. A 
river of Spain. ITALIAN Boy. 

PI. 
Frhitt si trebte hant na auntiny. 
CROSS WORD. 
My first is in brown but not in black, 
My next is in loss but not in lack, 
My third is in horse but not in cow, 
My fourth is in yet but not in now, 
My fifth is in shoe but not in boot, 
My sixth is in rifle but not in shoot, 
My seventh is in rain but not in snow, 
My eight is in yield but not in flow, 
My ninth is in blow but not in tap, 
My tenth is in bed but not in nap, 
My whole is a town you may find on the map. 
M. Jennie H. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
IT am composed of 38 letters : 
My 1, is a bird. 
My 2, 3, 26. 5, is hoary. 
My 6, 7, 8, 9, is a bundle or bale. 
My 10, 11, is a pronoun. 
My 12, 24, 14, is a case or receptacle. 
My 15, 30, 82, 18, denotes: nearness. 
My 19, 16, 21, 4, is a prime number. 

My 23, 13, 25, 22, 27, represents a number which oc- 
curs twice in twenty-four hours. 
My 28, 29, 20, 31, 17, 83, isa Lon ain | 
My whole is a sentence that conta 

of the alphabet. 


ns every letter 


ALPHA BETA. 





SQUARE WORD. 


1, An instrament of music. 2. The exterior of seed. 
3. A plant found in the southern states. 4, What’s em- 
bodied when you plead, SPHINX. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER, 
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CHARADE.—Rainbow. 


CONCEALED VEGETABLES.—1. Tomato, 2. Radisb. 3. Po- 
tato. 4. Bean. 5. Spinach. 6. Onion. 


ltunyMING ANSWERS.—1. Tin, 2. Linn. 8. Kin. 4, Pin. 5. 
Fin. 6. Bin, 7. Shin. 8. Din. 9. Sin, 


Cross Worp.—Florida. 

TRANSPOSITIQNS.—Reed, deer. 

NvMeERICcAL Ent@ma.—Hearth and Home. 
P1.—That Nature gives her handmaid, Art, 


The themes of sweet discoursing ; 
‘The tender Idyls of the heart, 
In every tongue rehearsing. 


Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., to Cecilia, T. F. D., Frank 
Nichols, lt. W. Moore, Myra A. H., Isola, Carrie D. A, 
Ronkonkoma, Mary. . 


ANSWERS TO THE GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


1, Grampion Hills. 2. Newcastle. 3. Poland. 4. West 
Indies. 5. Persia. 6. Manchester. 7 Spain. 8. Canton 
City. 9. Turkey. 10. Cambridge. 11. Hayti. 12. Borneo. 
13. Gibralter. 14. Buffalo, 15. Tom Bigbee river. 16. Milan. 
17. Shanghai. 18. Baitimore. 19. Lyons, 20, United States. 


So many have sent correct answers to this rebus, that the 
editors say that they cannot afford the room to publish their 
Dames; they are so crowded. 


Sh hkhhbihckica adios kh ks kicks 


Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Box 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 
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The Great Clam-Bake. 


Fanny and Ransom and Will sat on the edge of the 
piazza, one summer afternoon, all three feeling very 
cross. The fact was, they could not think of anything to 
do, and that, you know, always makes little folks un- 
happy. Fanny would not so much as look at poor Major 
who was pawing and growling over a stick, and looking 
up now and then to see if she would not join the fun. 
She even pulled her big sun-hat over her eyes, so that 
she might not see him, and was just about to say some- 
thing cross when Ransom exclaimed: “ Let's go a’fish- 
ing!”....“ Fishing!” said Will. ‘Where? in the 
brook ?*? And Fanny forgot to be cross, and pushed her 
hat up to listen....‘‘ Brook! No, that’s no fun, the fish 
are solittle there. Wecan fish off the dock.”....‘* Down 
at the river? Bat mother won’t Ict us,” cried Fanny.... 
“We needn't tell her,’ said Will, “she won’t care as 
long as we don’t. go with the Simpson boys.”’....‘‘ She 
might,” said Fanny, doubtfully....‘‘Oh, come on!” 
cried Ransom, “ what are you afraid of? I won't let you 
get drowned.”....“*I’m not afraid of being drowned,” 
said Fanny. ‘‘ Come, let’s get the fishing rods and lines.” 

Fanny loved her mother, and did not wish to be dis- 
obedient, but their mamma had never positively forbid- 
den their going to the dock, and it would be stich funt 

Just then Major gave a short bark, and ran around the 
corner of the house. Ofcourse, all the children ran after 
him, wondering what he could have seen, but nobody 
was there, and they concluded it was only one of Major's 
capers, All seemed quiet ; mamma was upstairs busy in 
her room, the cook scrubbing the kitchen, and James— 
no one knew where he was—at the stable, probably, So 
the children went very quietly, got their rods and lines, 
and keeping out of sight as much as possible, started off 
through the long grass of the orchard for the river road. 
But they had gone only a little way before they heard 
mamma calling: ‘‘ Children, children, come back to the 
house.”’... There was no help for it; so back they went,. 
very slowly, for it was up-hill, and besides they didn’t 
want to go back..... ‘“*Where were you going,” she 
asked, as -they came into her room....‘* Fishing,” said 
Ransom, not very boldly....‘‘Not to the river!” ex- 
claimed his mother. The children looked guilty, but 
said nothing. ‘Now I am really grieved,” said mamma 
sadly. ‘I did not think you could do what you know 
would displease- me. I could hardly believe it when 
James told me.”*....‘* James!” cried Will, ‘* how did he 
know?”’....‘*He must have been listening when Major 
barked that time,” said Fanny....‘* Mean, horrid thing !"" 
exclaimed Ransom, indignantly. ...‘Children,”’ said their 
mother, “if you had been talking of what was right, you 
would not have cared if you were overheard. You have 
yourselves to blame, not James. Now Ishall take away 
your fishing rods, as you cannot be trusted with them, 
and keep them until I think you can obey my wishes.” 
The children went down-stairs very soberly, and seat- 
ed themselves again on the piazza. 

“J think James is just as meap as he can be; I hate 
him!* cried Ransom, his black eyes flashing....*‘‘ He- 
always spoils our fun,” said Will, in a choked voice, 
while large tears rolled down his cheeks ...Major came 
up to the little fellow, wagging his tail in sympathy, and 














was just going to lick his face, when the grating of 
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wheels was heard. At that sound Major left everything, 
and ran down the road, barking with all his might. 

‘ Tt’s''the fish-man,” said Fanny, as a queer-looking 
wagon came round the corner of the house, and stopped 
at the kitchen door. 

Now fish-men are rather an odd set, as a rule, but of all 
fish-men this was the oddest. He was a short, bow-leg- 
ged little man, and wore blue army-trousers, and avery 
long, light-brown coat, 
which hung on him like 
abag. His face was cov- 
ered with tangled . giay 
whiskers, and his head 
with tangled gray hair, 
some of which stuck up 
through a hole in the 
crown of his old straw- 
hat. But the fish-man was 
not near so queer as his 
horse. This animal had a 
body very much like the 
boiler of a steam-engine 
mounted_on legs, so short 
and thick that they looked 
much like those of a piano, 
but much more crooked. 
These legs seemed to be 
crooked in all ways, and 
made the poor ereature’s 
feet turn inward like a 
duck's. This old horse had 
avery long, thin neck, and 
an immense head, which 
he always hung very low, 
as though he were ashamed 
of himseJf. The two boys 
and their sister forgot their 
grief in examining the fish- 
man’s cart. There at one 
end was a great lot of 
clams. Now, Fanny was 
very fond of clams, and she 
no sooner saw them than 
a bright idea popped in- 
to her little head..... 
“ Boys,” she said, ‘‘let’s 
have a clam-bake! We'll 
ask the fish-man for aclam; 
you ask him, Ransom.” 

...“* All right,’ said Ran- 
tom. The good-natured 
fish-man readily gave the 
clam, and three children 
started off in glee with 
their gift and a couple of 
matches..... “We'll go up 
to the hill-orchard, and 
make a fire in the stone- 
fence there,” said Ran- 
som..... *“*There’s James 
coming from the stable, 
tet’s ask him to go with 
vs,” said Fanny....“ No, 
Iwon’t! Mean fellow, I 
sharn’t ask him to our 
clam-bake !*’ said Ransom. 

..-“*I won't play if he 
comes,” added Will, spite- 
fally....“* Well, we won't "( 
ask him,” said Fanny, as | 
she looked at the one clam, 
and remembered there 
might not be enough to go 
around. So these three children, with anger in their hearts, 
went up to the hill-orehard, and having selected a hole in 
the stone-wall where it would not be dangerous to build 
a fire, they gathered dry leaves and sticks, and placed the 
clam on them, covering it with more leaves, and then 
Ransom lighted the fire, and all stood round to watch. 

“Don’t it smell good?” asked Will, hungrily, as the 
heat made the clam open and spill some of the juice with 
a hissing sound. Suddenly there was a louder hiss, and 
what was the children’s horror to see coming out of the 
wall, a small black head, followed by a long, black body. 

“ A snake!” shrieked Will, as the creature opened its 
mouth and thrust its forked tongue at him threateningly. 
The clam and clam-bake were both forgotten, as the ter- 
rified children rushed down the hill to the houge, and up 
to. their mother’s room. 

“Oh, ma!” cried Fanny, all out of breath, “ we've 
seenasnake! It came right out at us just as we were 
having a clam-bake!”’....‘‘Tell me about it, Ransom,” 
said their mother, and Ransom gave her the story. 

“Why do you think the snake came out just then?” 
she asked, when he had finished his story... ‘“‘ Perhaps 
it was sent to punish us for not asking James,” said Fan- 
ny, who had & very tender conscience ...‘‘ Maybe it 
was,” said Will, getting close to his mother with a very 
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scared face....‘*No one spoiled your pleasure this after- 
noon but yourselves,” said mamma. ‘You first took 
your own way even when you knew it would grieve me, 
and then, because your hearts were full of anger toward 
your brother. If you had asked James to go with you, I 
am sure he would have driven away the snake, and you 
might have had the clam-bake after all.” * Let’s go 
and ask him to play with us,’ said Fanny, penitently, to 
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LITTLE MAY IN GRANDMOTHER’S CHAIR, 
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which her brothers agreed. The children did not soon 
forget that day, and when one was beginning to be cross, 
the others would cry out “ snake,” and they wouid aii 
laugh at the way they lost their feast of one clam. 
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What Little May Thought. 

Little Mary—Little May they called her, when she was 
good, and Little Mischief when she was troublesome— 
was tired. She had dressed up her dolls, she had put 
her little baby-house in order, she had played with the 
kitten unti! the poor thing was so teased that it ran away 
and hic from her, and here she was with nothing to do 
and noone to play with. -Ah! here was grandmother’s 
chair! Good grandmother had gone to take her after- 
noon nap, and in a minute the little girl was in the chair. 
How large it seemed. “I wonder if grandma was ever 
80 small as I,”’ she thonght, ‘‘ and shall I ever be so large 
as grandma?” Here was the cap, she must try that on. 
It was ever so much too large. ‘*‘ I wonder why grandma 
wears a cap? But Ican’t look like her unless I put on 
her spectacles.”,—She put on the glasses, but found that 
she conld not see anything, so she took them of again, 
and wondered why old people wore such things. Then 











grandma’s hymn-book too, had such large letters, why 

















was that? Little May’s mother, finding the house 80 
quiet, wondered where the lively girl could be, and at last 
found her in grandma’s chair, not doing any mischief. as 
she had expected to find her, but for once very quiet, and 
thinking about something. Little May then told her 
mother what she had been thinking about, and her 
mother took her on her lap, and told her that grandma 
and all old people, were once frolicking children g that 
all little girls and little 
boys, if they lived, would 
become like grandma and 
grandpa. When they get 
old, their bodies begin to 
wear out, they can not 
walk so well, their eyes 
often need to be helped 
by glasses, even to read 
large print like that in 
grandma’s book ; their hair 
gets thin, and they wear 
caps. ‘*How horrible,” 
said May, “I hope I may 
never grow old.”—* Do 
not say so, my child,” 
answered her mother, 
“your, wishes will have 
nothing to do with it; if 
God spares your life, you 
will one day become old 
like grandma, and she is 
not horrible, is she.”— 
“Horrible! why mama, 
she is just the dearest, 
sweetest grandmother that 
ever was, I would not 
mind it if Icould be such 
a darling old grandmother 
as she is.”’—‘ Do yon love 
her any the less because 
her eyes need glasses, and 
because she has to sit most 
of the time in her big 
chair.”"—‘* Not a bit, be- 
mij cause I can find her needle 
i when she drops it, and 
Min bring her things that she 
Y,\F asks for, and she tells me 
Y gtories of when she wasa 
little girl, and puts her arm 
around me when I am 
tired, and sings one of her 
little hymns, and I feel so 
rested. If she couldn’t see 
at all, and couldn’t walk, 
Ishould love her just the 
same.”—‘* You begin to 
see now,”’ said the mother, 
** what you will learn bet- 
ter when you get older, 
that it is not the bodies of 
those we love that are so 
dear to us, but the spirit 
that moves them, and if 
the body grows old, and 
the heart or soul remains 
sweet and lovely, like 
grandma’s, there is noth- 
ing to dread in growing 
old. You can sce when 
grandma smiles, the light 
of love shining through 
her wrinkles, and her dear 
old eyes, which see so 
poorly, are bright with this light, which makes us all 
happy.”—And little May very often thought of this. 
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To Mount a Map.—ZJulia M. W. of New Jersey, 
has drawn a large map of her father’s farm, and now 
wishes to know how to mount it on rollers. It is very 
easy to do this with proper care, if the map was drawn 
upon thick paper. Take a piece of common cotton cloth, 
bleached is best, a few inches wider each way than the 
map. This must be tacked to some smooth surface, such 
as an old table, a floor that has no wide cracks, or a 
board made for the purpose by putting narrow boards 
together by cleats, Put the tacks in the eloth an inch 
apart, or less, doubling under the raw edge, that they 
may hold better; do not drive in the tacks more than 
half way, and stretch the cloth tight. Lay the map down 
on a clean paper, and cover the back with an even coating 
of cold, stiff, boiled flour paste, taking care to have the 
edges well covered. Let two persons lift it, and put it 
pasted side down upon the cloth. Place a thin paper on 
the map, and with a cloth rub from the center towards the 
edges, to remove all the air. Then let it dry; no matter 
how much it wrinkles, it will be smooth when quite dry. 
The tacks are then to be taken out, and the map mounted. 
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(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No.8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

Entered, according to Act of Congress, in January, 1874, 


by the Consumers’ mpocting Tea Co., in the Oftice of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


An elegant New, Square Grand Arion Piano. 7% 
Octaves, Rosewood, Four Round Corners, Extra Carved 
Legs, Arion Scroll Desk and Carved Lyre. The List Price of 
this elegant instrument is $850, but it will be sold ata 
very large discount for cash. 

Address GEO. T. TIMPSON, 

26 Broad St., New York. 
And Not 
Wear Ont. 


For sale by Watchmakers. By_mail, 50 cents. Circulars 
free. J. S. BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane, New York. 


| q | ] IE S For cutting business 
ST} NC ) van Stencils, all sizes. Also 
kK 4 J d complete ouTFiTs for 
Clothing Stencils and Key Checks, with which ee are 
making from $5 to $20 a day. Send for Catalogue and samples 
to S. M. SPENCER, 347 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


W. A. COVERT, Produce Coms 
® mission Merchant, No. 112 Warren St., New 
York. “Quick sales and prompt returns.” §@ Send for 
my weekly Price-current and Marking Plate.ag 


- Wholesale! Retail! 


Pure, fresh, reliable flower _and garden seeds. Send for 
catalogue. See our nursery advertisement of best raspberry, 
ete., in another column. . L. FERRIS, Jr., & CO., 
Dutchess Nurseries, established 1868. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

THE BRAHMA FOWL. 

By LEWIS WRIGHT, ~ 
Author of ‘‘The Practical Poultry Keeper,” and “The 
Iustrated Book of Poultry.” 

CONTENTS.—Chapter I. The Origin of Brahmas.—Chap- 
ter II, Economic Qualities and Management of the Brahma 
as a Stock Fowl.—Chapter III. Characteristics of Dark and 
Light Brahmas as Bred for Exhibition—ChapterIV. The 
Practical Breeding, Rearing, and Management of Brahmas 
for Exhibition.—Chapter V. The Judging of Brahmas. 

Elegantly Illustrated with numerous colored lithographs 
and wood cuts. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 























A $10 Book in Size and Style for $9, 


Vol. 1, Wooden anil 
Brick — Buildings,” 
contains SO 9x12 plates of 
designs for Cottages, Su- 
burban and Farm Houses, 
costing $1,000 and upwards; 
also specifications and de- 
tails, Sent to any address 
free by mailor ex ress, on 
receipt of price, $9.00. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 
245 Broapway, N. Y, 


A $10 Book in Size and Style for $9. 


Vol. 2, ** Wooden and Brick 
Buildings,” contains 80 9x12 plates 
of modern’ designs for Stores, Banks, 
School-Houses, Churches, Cottages, Out- 
Buildings, Summer-Houses, Ice-Houses, 
Boat-Housgs, Gateways, and Fences, also 
Exterior and Interior details, ete.. etc, 
Sent to any address free, by mail or ex- 
press, on receipt of price, $9.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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We offer the above brand of White Lead to the public © 
with the positive assurance that it is 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


For sale by dealers generally. 


ECKSTEIN, HILLS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NOTE.—Consumers will consult their INTEREST by 
bearing in mind thata large proportion of the article sold 
as PURE WHITE LEAD, is adulterated to the extent 
of from 50 to 90 per cent; and much of it does not contain a 
particle of Lead. , 


SMALLFRUIT, 
INSTRUCTOR. 


A work of 64 pages, that tells how to grow fruits in abundance for 
home use or market, having drawings to illustrate, etc., etc. 
Price, 25 cents, post paid. Our ruit Recorderand Cot- 
age Ca deneris a monthly paper, devoted to fruit grow- 
ng, truck raising and home's adornment, at $1.00 per year. Most 
liberal terms to club agents of any paper in this country. A 
specimen copy as well as our wholesale and retail price list of 
ants and trees preg to applicant. Address A. M. PURDY & CO., 
hester, N. Y.,or PURDY & DORLAND, South Bend, Indiana. 


CONQUEROR TOMATO. SEEDS, 


For 10 cents we will send free to any address,a large 
— of this splendid early tomato, and a copy of our 
ew Catalogue of Select Seeds, Choice Seed 
Potntoes, Vegetable Plants, &c. Our stock is first- 
Class, and rates Very Lovo. 
TILLINGHAST BROS., 
Factoryville, Wyoming Co., Pa. 














ENTENNIAL HYBRID POTATO. Choice 

Novelty, 10 cyes, $1. Also Lounsbury’s Perfection 

Votato. Best new seedling from Early Rose, 1 lb., $1. Pre- 
paid. JOHN W. LOUNSBURY, Cannons Station, Conn. 


STEAM ENGINES FOR 
CHEESE FACTORIES, &c 


“The Iron Slave,” First Premium New York State Fair, 
1875. Also many other great improvements in Cheese and 
Buttenmaking ee Send for circular. 

CHAR $s MILLAR & SON, Utica, N. Y. 


THE JONES SYSTEM. 


Direct sales to the user. All sales on trial. 
Freight. Part Paid. : 
No risk to the purchaser, as no money is paid until you 
are satisfied. The Jones System will bring your goods at 
lower prices. Will you try it, or continue to sustain mono- 
polies.—For free Price List of Scales address 
JONES, of Binghamton, N. Y. 














TOOLS. ? 3 aetth 


of all kinds for Farmers, Blacksmiths, Carpen- 
ters, and all classes of Mechanics. Illustrated 
Catalogues free to any address. GOODNOW & 
WIGHTMAN, 23 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Foor LATHES, Scroll Saws; Tools for mechan- 
ics and amateurs, Farm Shop outtits. Illustrated Cata- 
logue Free. Jackson & Tyler, 16 German &t., Baltimore.Md. 


Bogardas’s Patent Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Crucibles, Fire 
Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, 
Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Asbestos, Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 
ever cannot be ground by other Mil's. Also for Paints, 
Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 
JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to James BoGarpus, 
Cor. White and Elm Sts., N. Y. 














ROOFING, Fire and Waterproof ROOF COAT- 
INGS, ROOF PAINT, CEMENT Cor repairing leaky 
roofs. PAINTS, all éolors, for villas, cottages, outbuild- 
ings, fences, &c. SHEATHING FELTS, MOTH 
PROOF CARPET LINING. Steam Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, &c. Realy for 
use, and easily applied. Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, &c, 








H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y, | 


SEEDS 
Qur New Descriptive 
CATALOGUE 
of Flower and Vegetable 


SEEDS, 


Grains, Grasses, Small Fruits, 
AND GARDEN REQUISITES 


is now ready for mailing to all who enclose ten cents, 
To old customers it will be sent gratis, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


P. O. Box 876 189 & 191 Water St., New York. 


Market Gardeners 
FLORISTS 


WILL BE SENT OUR 
WHOLESALE LIST of 


FLOWER & VEGETABLE PLANTS 
And SEEDS, 


’ ON APPLICATION. 


LMecHinelersondes 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


GOOD SEEDS 


Grown with care and painstaking from selected stocks 
always pay. Try ming See advertisement ** All About 


Garuening.” - B. R » rower, 
Rockford, Illinois. 














OUR 
NEW CATALOGUE 


aa ae 
E 
S$ EVE @ @ 


JUsT our. 


SENT FREE. 


Geo. S. Haskell & Co, 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


GARDEN 
} AND ‘y 
oa FLOWER SEEDS, 
~ Agricultural Implements, 


OC GUANO, BONE-DUST, ETC. 


~\. VANDERBILT BROS. 
yp * 23 Falton st., N. ¥. 
fi Send for catalogue. 


Tailby's Hybrid Cucumber. 
This combines in itself the best qualities of the English 
Frame and the White Spine. 

IS REMARKABLY PROLIFIC, 


as Handsome as a Picture, and in brief, any man who plants 
it side by side with the best varieties he raises, 


WILL FIND IT AN ACQUISITION. 
Per Package, 15 cents. 
JAMES J. H. GRECORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Chilli Red, Early Goodrich, Peerless, 
and Rose Seed Potatoes, 


MEGS Murray Sty NX. 











for sale by 
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RUBY. (Pringle.) 


A new red kidney shaned potato of excellent promise, 
from the Early Rose hybridized with the White Peachblow. 
The shape is oblong, slightly flattened, resembling that of 
the Karly Rose. In its coloring the red of tle latter variety 
fy Paro by the carmine which shows in the blotches of 
the White Peachblow. The eyes, which are but mane 
sunken, are carmine like those of this variety. The flesh 
white, fine-grained, firm, and of excellent flavor. Tubers of 
medium size; and are clustered close about the foot of the 
stalks. The time of maturity is the same as that of the 
Early Rose, and it is equallv productive. 

To those who prefer a red-s potato we can confidently 
recommend this excellent variety. 

7 1b., $1.00 ; 3 lbs. to one address, $2.50, by mail, prepaid. 
ri any 4:4 or freight, charges paid by the purchaser, }¢ 
peck, 


3 1 peck $5.0. 
ALPHA. (Pringle.) 
The Earliest Variety Known. 

A very early variety for farm and garden culture, also for 
forcing under giass; fit for the table ten or fifteen days be- 
fore the Early Rose. Of medium size, clear white, with the 
slightest tinge of red about the eyes; flesh very white, fine- 

dry, and of excellent flavor ; quality, of the highest 
excellence. A first-class certificate was awarded by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, of London, in 1874. A silver 
medal was also awarded by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. Wecan recommend this with the greatest confi- 
dence as the very best early variety in cultivation. 


Per owed $1.00; 8 pounds to one address, $2.50, by mails 
prepaid. By express or freight, charges paid by et pe 
; . - ; 


Bestel sab btscn so” 0 Dame 


SNOWFLAKE-—Beautiful in appoerance—os erior in 
uality—early—ripening a few days later than the Earl 

e—very productive. Price :—Per pound, 60cts. ; 2 pounds 

to. one address, $1.00, by mail repels. By express or 

freight, 1 peck, $1.50; 4¢ bush., $2 ;1 bush., #1; 1 barrel, $8. 


Pringle’s Hybridized Potato Seed. 


The extraordinary success which has attended Mr. Prin- 
gie in his attempts to improve tiis valuable esculent—which 
has resulted in the production of the Snowflake and 
Alpha, and last, though not least, the Ruby—has en- 
couraged him to still greater efforts in his favorite pursnit 
of hybridizxtion, and we have now the pleasure of offering 
a very choice strain of seed saved by him, which is the 
product of numerous hybridizations, various!y operated, 
with every care during the past season, between the above 
named and many of the best new and old varieties in cul- 
tivylion, both English and American, and includes every 
strain, which Mr. Pringle will himself sow the coming spring. 
Packets of 25 seeds, 50 cents; 5 packets, $2. 

For a fall description of the above varieties sce our New 

y Potato Catalogue, with full directions for culture. 


'B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. 0. Box, 5712, 
No. 34 Barclay St., New York. 


NEW POTATOES. 
























































1876 Dreer’s Garden Calender, 1876 
Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable. Flower 
and Grass Seeds. Piants, Bells, Novelties, and every 
GARDEN REQUISITE. Beautifully illustrated. Send two 


3 ct. stamps for ;.ostage. A 
HENRY 3 DELER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





—— 


The Earliest Tomato Known. 





THE CONQUEROR. 


TEN DAYS EARLIER THAN ANY OTHER TOMATO. 
Prof. Thurber, the well known editor of the American 
Agriculturist, thus describes it: 
‘I had over a dozen varieties, including this, among which 
were several novelties, as well as those accepted as standard 


varieties. I think it a moderate statement to say the Con- 
queror was ten days earlier than any other in the Garden. I 
would also add that in color, shape, and quality, this variety 
was highly satisfactory.” 


Price, 25 cts. per packet ; 6 packets, $1.00. 


THE BEST SWEET CORN 
TRIUMPH. 


This new and auneeiee variety is the result of ten years of 
careful selection, it is the earliest of all the large varieties 
and unsurpassed for its richness, sweetness, and delicacy of 
flavor, and is highly endorsed by reliable and prominent 
parties who have given it a trial. Nothing can surpass it as 
a market variety. 
(From Prof. Thurber, of the American Agriculturist, N.Y.) 
A single trial of this variety, (The Triumph), convinced 
us of its great excellence, and we regard it as “ tip-top.” 
(From Jd. J. Thomas, Editor of Country Gentleman.) 
Was exceeding pleased with the Triumph Sweet Corn. It 
is very tender, sweet and rich—all that can possibly be 
desired in a table corn, vigorous in growth, and productive. 


4 pint Packets 25 cents. Selected ears 30 cents each, by 
mail 


» post-paid. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


P. O. Box 5112. 34 Barclay St., New York. 








I have foundéd my business on the belief that the public 
are anxious to get their seed directly from the growe- 
er, and I therefore offer FREE to every man and woman 
in the United States who cultivates a farm, tills a vegetable 
garden, or plants a flower garden, my large, Illustrated 
Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1876; it con- 
tains, in addition to the choicest kinds produced in Europe, 
one hundred and fifty varicties of vegetable 
seed grown on my four seedl farms. Customers 
of last season need not write for it. As the original intro- 
ducer of the Hubbard, Marblehead and Butman Squashes, 
Phinney’s Melon, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of 
other new vegetables, I solicit your patronage. All secd 
sold under three warrants. A hundred thousand catalogues 
will be issued and sent out the first of January. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








<-> Our Annual Destriptive 


Seed Catalogue 
for 1876. 


Enlarged and Improved 
containing acomplete list of 
all the best varieties of 
VEGETABLE, FIELD and 
FLOWER SEEDS, is now 
ready, and will be sent to 
=| any address on receipt of 
Fe| postage stamp. 


E. A. REEVES, 
| 58 COURTLAND ST, 


New York City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1854, 


Iilnstradedin Feb. No. of 
RAGUS BUNCHER American Agricuilturist. 
-$4.° Manufactured and sold by 
H. B. GRIFFING, 60 Conrtlandt St., N. Y. 
















Published annually about the first 
of January, and SENT FREE 
to allapplicants. It is elegantly 
printed and illustrated, and con- 
tains much useful information 


for farmers and gardeners. 
Address 


R. D. HAWLEY, 
Seedsman, 
IIARTFORD, CONN. 
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“Pearl” Tuberose, siti 


bulbs, 1 aa 3 growing this norelty. 
ing 0 +4 “Gnas. a Akin" Ayondale, Chester Co 





1» Pa. 








— 
E. & 0. WARD, 


PRODUCE COMMIS- 
(Established 1845.) No. 279 Washin 


SION MERCHANTS. 
tone-st., N. ¥. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New 


ork City. 














— a 
$700" PREMIUMS 

Doce enn 
$500 to be divided among the six 
| ost successful growers who shall 
troduce the largest wun: from 


1 lb. of RUBY and ALPH 
potatoes. Price of each. $1.00 per it 
CENTENNIAL PREMIUMS. | 
$150 to be awarded for the best 
collection, One peck each, of rota- * 
toes introduced by us since 1867. 
_ #50 for the best and most prom. 
ising —_ raised this year from ‘ 
Pringles Hybridized Potato 
Seed, The collections for which 
: —————Jthe last two premiums of $200 are 
offered, will be exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, 
in Philadelphia, m October, and premiun:s will be 
awarded by their committee. For conditions and full 
particulars send fcr circular, mailed tree to all. 
Bliss’s fllustrated Seed Catalogue & Ama‘eur’s 
Guide to the Flower & Kitchen Garden. 200 pages. 35cts. 
Bliss’s Gardener’s Almanac ana Abridged Cata- 
Toque of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 116 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated. mailed to a!l applicants inclosing 10 cts. 
Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue contains 
a descriptive list of all the new varieties recently intro- 
duced, with many other desirable sorts, also much useful 





















































informaticn upon their cultivation. 32 pages, 10 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box No.5712, 34 Barclay St., N. We! 





MY ; 





Contains descriptions of all the finest 

Bedding and Greenhouse Plants. ‘ 
Including Novelties and Select Varieties. Also a large f 
stock of extra fine ‘ 

EVERGREENS, SHADE-TREES, SHRUBS, ETC. 
Sent free to our customers, and to all applicants, on & 
the receipt of one 3-cent stamp. Wholesale trade-list § 

Sree. PAUL BUTZ, Croton Floral Gardens, 
Established 1851, New Castle, Pa. 


«2 Small pans sent wd mail, postpaid. 
The Gortner Planter Company, 


FRAZEYSBULG, OIIO, 


Manufacture the best 


Hand Corn Planter. 


Patented Nov. 5, 1872, and_ April 29, 1873. Received: the 
first premium at Ohio State Fair. Thousands of them in use. 
Every machine warranted. Sold in one-half dozen packs 
for $9.00 per pack, cash. Money can be sent in registered 
letter or by express. Satisfaction guaranteed, or the money 
returned on return of machines. 

Agents wanted everyichere. Send for circulars. 

Address fi. GORTNER. Secretary, 
Frazeysburg, Ohio. 











TOTHE FLOWER & VEGETABLE GARDEN 
Beautifully Illustrated, and containing a Magnificent 
COLORED PLATE. Mailed to any address FREE, 
CROSMAN BROS., 
Established 1840. Rochester, N. Y. 


SEEDS 
Upon Which You can Depend. 


The attention of Market Gardeners, Families, and all 
who would have good vegetables and beantifal flowers, 
is invited to my new Catalogue of STRICTLY 
FINE SEEDS, It will be furnished FREE to a 
applicants, and contains lists and prices of all the : 
BEST and NEWEST varicties in the line of seeds, 
‘tte. Don’t fail to see it. 

ORANGE W. CLARK, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SEED WAREHOUSE 
I41 STATE STREET.: 


CHICAGO: 





FREE on APPLICATION. 





CATALOGUES MAILED 
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If yon wish to grow Vegetables for sale, read 


Gardening for Profit! 


If you wish to become a Commercial Florist, read 


Practical Floriculture! 
If you wish to Garden for Amusement or for Home 
j Use only, read 


Gardening for Pleasure! 
AL 


LL BY 
PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 














Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


Sent free to all Applicants. 


















Our. large Illustrated Catalogues of Seeds and 
Plants, numbering 175 pages, and containing 2 
§ colored plates, sent without charge to purchasersf# 
of any of the above three books. Sent toallothers# 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


Dien Le anes, 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
















A MANUAL 


Of all Garden Requisites, 


Seeds, Implements, Fertilizers, &c., 
For PRIVATE or MARKET CARDENS, 
FLORISTS and FARMERS. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. + 
JAMES FLEMING, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 


Seeds of Superior Quality 
HARVEY BROTHERS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN CHOICE 
Vegetable, Field, and Flower 
Seeds. 

FLORISTS’ GOODS, GARDEN REQUISITES, AND 
HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue Post-free on Application. 
SEED WAREHOUSES, 

260 and 262 Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Sood Time Cometh! 


Our twenty-third edition of the Flower and Kitchen 
Garden Directory Tliustrated, for 1876, will 
I 








soon be published, em racing acomplete List of the Brest 
STANDARD BosTON MARKET VaAnizTIEs of Vegetable 
Seeds, and the most beautiful of Flower Seeds, an 
other Horticultural Requisites; it will be sent free 
to all former customers, and others, on aplication. 
D. T. CURTIS & CO., 161 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. Successors to Curtis & Cobb. 


ALL ABOUT GARDENING 


For Home use and for MARKET, in ROOT’S GARDEN 
MANUAL—Practical, pointed and thorough— 
containing one-half 1s much matter as $1.50 books on the 
subject. Gardeners throughout the country commend its 
practical labor-saving methods as invaluable to them. Sent 
for 10 cents, which will be allowed on the first order for 
seeds. J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


AQ 





FERRY#CO'S 


Awe 
pr! 


ages, over 600 fine engray- 

ings, 2 elegant colored plates, 

and gives full descriptions, 

prices, and directions for plant- 

ing over 1200 varicties of Vegetable 

and Flower Seeds, Bedding. Plants, 

Roses, &c., and is invaluable to Farmer, 

Gardener and Florists. Address, 

D. M. FERRY & CO., 

Seedsmen and Flprists, DETROIT, Mich. 





ILLAGE NURSERIES, — A Large 
Stock of Peach and other Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Small Fruit, &c., at low rates. Send for Circular. 
CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown, N. J. 








Moreton Farm Seeds. 


YELLOW GLOBE MANGEL WURZEL SEED. 
—I have grown my own seed for sevzral years from careful- 
ly selected bulbs. It is now offered for sale for the first 
time. The seed is large and fresh, the growth of 1875. Price, 
%5 cts. per i. ; 4 bbs. for $2.50. Sent pre-paid by mail. 10 bs., 
or over, by express, at 50 cents per Bb. 

YELLOW DANVERS ONION SEED.—From 
carefully selected onions. The growth of 1875. Price $2 # Db. 
LATE ROSE POTATOES.—Genuine. $2.50 per 
barrel; 4 barrels, $9.00; 10 barrels, $20.00. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moretou Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


100 DAYS TOMATO. 


This Tomato has been proven by careful tests to be 
EARLIER than Conqueror, Canada Victor, and all other 
varieties. 1t ripens in_100 days without exura forcing. Has 
been marketed here June 20. G.S, Haskell, Secdsman, of 
Rockford, Ill., says: $6 EST ‘ 
VARIETIES TESTED.’ kk. isuist, of Philadelplia, 
says—* Both early and productive.” It is distinct from any 
toinato catalogued. Color scarlet, quality good, rots little, 
ripens through, and_ for shipping is uvsurpassed. It is 

EMARKABLY PROLIFIC—40 Buashels were 
sold in 4 days, and $419 was recd. for the season off one- 
fourth acré. Proof of these statements in circulars sent 
tree. Selected seed, per packet of 100 sceds, 25 cte.—d for 


$1.00. Address 
J. A. FOOTE, Seedsman, 


512 Main St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Catalogues Gratis. Prices Reduced 


of all leading items of nursery stock, especially in my un- 
surpassed list of new and popular peaches, among which 
may be fouud the only desirable kinds to grow for market 
value—such as Early Beatrice, Early Louise, Early Rivers, 
Early Alexander, Amsden’s June, Briggs’ May, Christiana, 
Brandywine, Nanticoke, Bilyen’s Late October, ‘Tuckahoe, 
Newington Free, and all the new and old approved orchard 
liat. Send for catalogue, which will be a great help to all 
who plant orchards, as I give the exact rotation of ripening, 
so that all can plant intelligently. So they can have one va- 
riety succeeding another the whole season. Also at_cor- 
respondingly low prices—Apple ‘Trees, Cherry, Plum, Pear, 
standard and dwarf, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees an 
Shrubberies, Greenhonse Plants—in fact, all stock usually 
found in any first-class establishment. Peach pits in sand 
all winter, $1.50 per bushel. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, Great Northern and 

Southern Nurseries, Wilmington, Delaware. 


FLOWER Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds. 
SEEDS. Spooner’s Boston Market 


| Vegetable Seeds. 
r The chea est and best seeds in 
VEGETABLE | Weampatr oe tnatratedentatosue 
and see the prices, 
SEEDS. | RIBOSTON, MASS, 














GOOD FIRST-CLASS PLANTS, PURE, 
PACKED FREE. 
100 or less Strawberry and doz. other sorts by mail, postage 


aid. doz. (100 1,000 
fonarch of the West, 10,000 for $50......... $ 50 $1.00 $b. 
09 6.00 20.00 


Duncan Strawberry 6 1D 3. 
Wilson Albany, Green Prolific, 10,000 $22... .30 eee 
Chas. Lowning, Kentucky, 10,000 $20... ~ 2 5 
Jucunda, Col. Cheney....... wre — a 80 6.00 
Triomph de Gand, Boyden No. 80, Agricul- 

turist, Pres. Wilde>, Hudson Early, Early 

Surprise, Kissenna, Champion, Cowing'’s 















pe OT TT eT er ee casse ae 80 4.00 
Cumberland, Triumph, Springdale, Star 

OE Ne Clie oc ansotanccandennshastien satu ees 50 4.00 
Fxceisior, sold in Phila, 1875 for $1 per 4t.. 5.00 30.00 
Brandywine Raspberry.......ceseceeeeeeesee 1.00 2.00 15.00 
Heratine, Saunders.......cccccicccccsccsdsce 1.00 3.00 25.00 
CAARATE UA, NOLO inscics css cehddccndsecdses 8.00 60.00 
Doolittle Black Cap........cccccccccceccsecess 00 8.00 
Wilson Early Blackberry...........csceseeee 8.09 20.00 
Kittatinny, LOWtons 2.00.5. 5 cose. steccseee 1.09 8.00 
Colossal Asparagus, seed 50 cts. per 1b...... 1.00 8.00 





Peach Trees—Early Beatrice, Rivers, Louisa, and 15 other 
varieties, 4 to 6 feet high, assorted, $8 per 100; $60 per 1,000. 

Please order early, and for prices of Currants, Grapes, &c., 
address JOHN §. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


A SAMPLE OF 
MANY HUNDREDS. 


* 1,005 Clay St., San Frpngicee} 


* Sept. 91h, 1875. 
“W.F. Massey & Co. 
ye eS Your Plants, Seeds, &c , do better here than those 
of any we have yet tried. 





“Mrs. GEO. P. WARNRR.” 
This lady has had plants from us by mail for years past. 
See our $1.00 List elsewhere. 
W. F. MASSEY & CO., 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Maryland. 





THE ALBANY SEED STORE, ESTABLISHED 1831. 
PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER; Successors to 


Mee 






Our SPRING CATALOGUE for 1876, containing 96 8. 


and 250 illustrations of Flowers, Yegetables, etc., is ready 
a distribution, and will be mailed free to any one writing 
or it. 


C Downing Strawberries, $2.50 
@ perM. Monarch of the West, in quantities, $5.00 per 
M. Raspberries, Blackberries, Asparagus. roots, 
correspondingly low rates. §. C. 1 < 
Moorcstown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





cte., at 








NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 
““STERLING,”’ 


ILL be offered for sale after April 1, my new seedling, 
the “Sterling.” It has all the qualities of a superior 
market fruit; large size, handsome form, firm texture and 
bright red color, with fine flavor, rich and sprightly, much 
sweeter than Wilson ; stem long and fruit easily picked and 
prepared for table. Having grown strawberries more than 
twenty years for the Cleveland market, testing all the a 
proved varieties, and having grown the Steriing on both 
sandy and clay soils, I am convinced that it is the best 
market omg as yet known, Send for circular giving history 
of berry and testimeny of F. R. Elliott, M. B. Bateham and 
other horticulturists and persons who are well acquainted 
with the berry. Cut is exact size of one of the largest 
Sterling berries. Vlants_will be sent and orders filled in 
oo a as received, Price, = 6, $2; 12, $8; Le $5; 100, 
. Payment to accompany orders. emit by Draft, 
Money Order, or Resigtered Letter. 
LO. H. LUDGE, 
CuranoGa Fas, Summit County, Ohio. 


THE DUCHESS, 


The Earliest Strawberry. 


Large, solid, profitable, hardy, and of the best quality. 50 
cents per plant, $2 lor six, $3 per dozen. For dcscriptive 
price-list of every desirable variety of Smal! Fruits; Pota- 
toes, and Garden seeds. Address 

F. M. HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 
(Successor to Reisig & Hexamer]. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


By the 100, 1,000, 10,000, or 100,000, 
MONA RCH OF THE WEST, COL. CHENEY, 
D 








WILSON’S ALBANY, Seth oyden, Chas. 
Downing, Downer, Triomphk 
tucky. Also STAR OF THE WEST. Champion, 
.Warder, Late_ Prelific. ic 
Agriculturist, Lenning’s White, and others, 
A. HANCE & SON, 
Nurserymen and Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 


HE DUNCAN STRAWBERRY 

is the most promising of all. Carries better, 
higher, keeps longer, than all others, Send tor circular, 

E. & J. C. WILLIAMS, Montelair, N, J. 


TAR OF THE WEST, the best Straw —100 
SS) acres in Small Fruits—Colossal Aspens Seed— ns 
a 


lio 
of Trees and Plants it Pemon urse a: 
Circular. WM. PARRY, Uiteantieon Bae? 


trawberry Plants by mail, post-paid. Monarch of 
the West, $1 per hundred. Downers, Chas, Do 
and Kentucky, oc Ree 100. Snowflake potatoes, 50c. yal 
D. E. HOXIE, P. O. Box 468, Northampton, Mass. 


_ HIGHLAND HARDY, 

















rofitable market 
Produced last en over $1,000 wont oly + J 
acre. It bears enormous crops. and is the esto _— 
“T regard the Highland Hardy as one of the most p: 
reagva grown, It is the earliest that Lhavese 
erfectly hardy.”—Ree. #. J’. Roe, author of “Play 
go phd Le ore ‘ 
ce by inail, post-paid: - V eX) : 
"F cts. per doz.—$3.50 ter 100. | $8 per 100$ 16 per 1,000. 
T EES! : 
FRU DRE ESL NHeU Se mt} 
20,000 surplus and very fine Amcrican A , ® 
£ fh. i eae. very cheup.—1. Am. Arb, seed- 
ngs.—Dow nin: . best gooseberry ; 
per doz., $2.50, Past-paid. See ur seed ady. in another 
column. Send for catalogue. eae 
Established 1863. Ww. kl. Jr., ¢ 
Dutchess Nurseries. , ° ¥. 
x 
RASPBERRIES, 
200,000 DOOLITTLE IMP. BLACK CAP—$i.50 
per 100; $10.00 per 1,000; $80 per 10,000, 
200,000 BRANDY WINE — Dest Red:—$2,00 per 100; 
$15.00 per 1,000 ; $125 per 10,000. 
No charge for packing. i 
W. F. MASSEY & CO., 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Mde 
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We will ana any One of the fonowing collections of plan 


ceipt d 'e 
coll 

an ordinary} 
responsible for nt. 
of this list, Ati thence thronghott the season. Not less 
ond SIRS ubaN toe Searees for $10.00. 


is Biepirid of the sender. We 
uent mismanageme 


w. 


be jeft to us. 
Sears by Post Office Money Order or in a Registered Letter. 
guarantee all plants to arrive in good condition, but must not be held 
Were realy to commence mailing plants immediately upon the publication 
than ene collection will be mailed. Any twelve of these collec- 


ts to any Post-Office in the United States or Canada on the re- 


Simply state the Date of this list and the Number of the 
Money sent in 


F. MASSEY & CO., Chestertown, Kent Co., Maryland. 








Fuchsias, 1 Heliotrope. 
No. et Saeeee Geraniums, 2 Kuchsias, 1 Pansy, 


Salvias,2.Cupheas, 1 Donble Violet. 
Re 8.—4 S41" Geraniume 1 G Cape dJessaurine, | Smilax, 1 Helio- 
4 


. 
o Deane J 1 Night-Blooming Jessamine, 1 
= Gallant ¢ Carnation, 1 Smilax. 1 Cuphea, 1 Salvia, 1 


ternanthern, 2 Verbenas. 
No. pest Key A folias? Double Blue Lo- 


a, 
d. Talinum,1 Tradescantia Aqua- 
Lcupbes asopitoi ‘ ‘taste Biue Lobelia, 1 Va- 
we Tallntiay 1 1 Tradescantia Aquatica, | Tra- 
dogeantla Vit ta, | Aciryrantiius, 2 2 Panates, ere 
e pouble Violet, 1 Giecoma Cristata, 
= fe 1 Candle Plant, Ia lterpanther: ay 1 Gerani- 
m Mt. of Snow, 2 Verbenas. 
No. 13. nd ‘Geranium Mt. of ane t Mra, Pollock, 1 Golden 
Bronze Geranium, 1. Cyclamen, 1 La Belle Caria- 
ee Hapxerd) 1 Begonia, 2 Verbenas. 
No. 4.—1 P: enilworth Ivy, 2 Hardy Ivy. 1 
eienees, ™ Bann 1 Smilax, 1 Crassula, 1 Gna- 








eet 1 Mahernia, 1 Pilea, 1 Mesembryanthemum, 


No. 15.—1 Crassula, 1 Panicum Variegatum, 1 Tradescantia 
Aquatica, 1 Peristrophe Aurea, 1 Pilea, 1 Btn eae 
1 Golden Thyme, 1 Variegated Beduin, 1 1 Cuphied 
Hyssopifolia, 1 Double Blue Lobelia, 1 Golden 
Coleus, | Alternanthera, 

No. 16.—1 Lantana, 1 Dwarf Pomegranate, 1 Hydrangea | 
nieulata, 1 Serissa Variegata, 1 Variegated. lyy, 
Cestrum, } Azalea i 

No. 17.—2 Double Tuber: oses, 1 Maderia Vine, 1 White Lily, 2 
Gladioits, 1 Dahlia. 

No. 18.—1 Dwarf Pomegranate, 1 Fancy 24 urgonium, 1 Ap- 
ple Geranium, 1 Rose Geranium, 1 Peppermint Ge- 
ranium, i Pennyroyal Geranium, 1 Shrabland Pet 
Ger anium, 1 Nutmeg Geraniuny, 2 Verbens. 

No. 19.—1 Monthly Rose, 2 Zonal Geraniums, 1 Double Ge- 
raniam, 1 Apple ‘Geranium, 1 Smilax, 1 Coleus, 1 
Peristrophe, t Alternanthera. 

No. 20.—1 Monthly Rose, 1 Climbing Rose, Fuchsia, 1Double 
Pink, 1 Pansy, 1 Meliotrope, 5 Verbena 

NO. 21.—1 Cz uctus, 1 Poinsettia, 1 ‘Abutilon, 1 Croton, 1 San- 
chezia. 

No. 23.—i. Akebia.Quinata, 1 Hardy Ivy, 1 Honeysuckle, 1 
Variegated Balm, 1 Variegated Sedum, 1 Jessamine, 

No. 23.—1 Calla, 1 Chinese Primrose, 1 Echeveria, 1 Semper- 
vivum, 1 Crassula, 4 V erbenas, 

No. 21.1 Laurestinns, 1 Azalea, 1 Talinum, 1 Violet, 1 Cow- 
slip, 2 Carnations, 1 Snapdragon. : 

No. 25.—1 Pelargonium, 1 La Belle Carnation, 1 Wax Plant, 
1 Ice Plant, 4 Roses. 





KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 


GREAT 


More Liberal Offers were never made than the following. 


OFFERS! 


t=” We will send by mail, 


Carriage Guarantced, 


18 Flowéring Plants for $1.10: 


2 Verbenas, 1 Donble Petunia, 1 Abutilon, 

: meters 1 Salv - 1 Tuberose, 
asia, 1 Feverf 1 Monibly Rove, 

i Bonneiae 2c sysauthemarns, elargon 
1 @eraniaen, 1 Ageratum, 2 Bas*et Plants. 


With directions for growing. 


8 Grape Vines fer $1.10: 


1 Hartford, $ Roger's Hybrids, 
1 Greveling. 


ALL ONE YEAR OLD EXTRA VINES. 


OUT OUT LISTS AND SEND WITH ORDER. 


2 Concord, 
1 Martha, 





4 Varieties of Strawberries for $1.10: 


25 Jncunda, “ Our No. 700,” 12 Chas. Downing. 
12 Burr’s New Pine, 25 Wilson, 


4 Varieties of Raspberries for $1.10: 

6 Naomi, 6 Philadelphia, 3 Clarke, 

26 Packets of Choicest Varieties of 
Flower Seeds for $1.10: 


See list in our Catalogue of Vegetables and Flower 
Seeds, free to any address. 


S$ Hornet. 


(a3 Our handsome Catalogue of Fruits and Flowers, and Seeds, containing full directions for cultiva- 
tion, will be sent to all who send address, 


KNOX FRUIT FARM CO., BOX 


F. GRIMES, Superintendent. 


115, PITTSBURC, PA. 


. O. SLEMMONS, B. Manager. 





GRAPE 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. 
PRICE LIST FREE. hac 


QUALITY EXTRA. 


VINES!! 


FAIR DEALING. LOW PRICES. 
T. Ss. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 





GRAPE VINES, 


for the Trade and Planters, in sea Ap 


. Hartford 
-- dy ag Ay ae Tons and many 


Jona, 
other varietics, one and two years ers in quantity. 
A. HANCE & SCN, 
Narserymen and Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 


GRAPE VINES. 


500, ofall leading varicties, choice nnd selcet, 
9 





Cheaper than anywhere clse. 


NO ONE DARE UNDERSELL ME. 
Dr. H, SCHRODER, Bloomington, Il. 


UE TUBEROSE BULBS. 








gii00" * $30.00 
3.90 ' 20.00 
5.00 








For 25 cts. I will send a package of Sugar 
Trough Gourd Seed, one of Verbenn, Pansy, 
and Double Zinnia, and my, Quarteriy Cata- 
“ lozue for one year. The Gourds grow by 
the acre, to hold two buckets full each, and 
L.exhibited one at the Agricu/turist office 






=— that held over eley: on gallons. We use them 
for baskets, lard cans, &c., &c he flower seeds are the 
choicest. Address WALDO F. BROWN, 


Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


Evergreens and Larches. 
LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. 
ALL NURSERY GROWN. 
Also Evergreen and European Larch Seeds. 
Send for Catalogue. 
ROBY. DOUGLAS & SONS, Waukegan, Ill. 


25 Evergreens post-paid for $1, 
100 Arbor Vita, trans. “ $3, 


How, when and where to plaut EVERGREENS, with 
Catalogues, mailed for stam). 
WM. MORTON & SON, 
Allens Cofner, Cumberland Co.4 Maine. 











EVERGREEN Tree, Scedlings — 


urstry Seema) id . young, small sizes, for enerd 


* m, per 100, pet ten dress. ie ‘ pinent. 


ee Cor, {isconsin. ° 


NORWAY SPRUCE. 


100, to clear the’ ground. Tees, 


FR 
. ETC... wholesale or r 
VINES, RO ROSES yea £ ADAMS, Springfield, Mass. 





post-paid, Safe 











: F Doan tie Tele Carnations, Cerenioms tes 
Pies 

0. 
= PLANTS. 40.81, 1 , Lindt SERN HOUSE E 
5 19 winDow Son OASSOIT 
= ee ANTS soar “he ths anor varieties), 
@ 40.,$1, a2 VERBENA conte, BG 
@ Al thea: romgs sent 
B 
i} 
-~ 


Address 
The Greentrodk & B Paterson City Nurseries: : 


‘ord, 637, Parmrson, N.J. ? 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


STRONG POT PLANTS 
Suitable a immediate Flowering. Sent 
by mail, post-paid, 
FIVE secekurn VARIETIES, each kind 
tpbyled. $1, 12 do. $2,19 do. $3, 


6 do. $4, 35 do. $5. 
0 cts. each, additional, one 


M AGNIFICENT PREMIUM ROSE, 


Oo every dollar’s worth ordered. 

Send for our NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, 
and select for yourselt izom over 800 finest sorts, We are 
ne Sere gest a let ng an yo ade ve and the only ones 
n ng purchesers 10 make joan own selections. Sat 
faction guarantecd, Guns < aRD< ” 

CONAR 
ROSE GROWERS, West Grove, Chester a Pa. 


Roses. NEW ROSES. Roses. 


Over 500 Varieties grown in quantity on their own roots, 
including all the newest and choicest varieties. Cat: nlogue 
Sent on receipt of 3-cent postage stamp. Also—Greenhouse 
and Bedding Plants in quantity. Send for Catalogue to 

MILLER & HAYES, 
5774 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, 


OSES, VERBENA 


BEDDING Ano EXHIBITION PLANT 
peeoine Ae Medai at Exposition 


Fine Stock at Low Fiautes. BS Catalogue FREE. 
Address BB. P. CRITCHELL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Roses for the Million. 


One Dollar per - by mail, assorted colors. Price Lists 


Pa 
| 
Ss Sor poten 3Choico é 
- 

















free. TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, ll. 
Fine ever-blooming and other 
roses sent safely by Mail post- 
paid, everywhere, and their 

sufe arrival guaranteed. 6 for $1; 14 tor $2. A splendid 

preminm rose with each package when ten cents is added. 


A large collection of Bedding Plants, Shrubbery, etc. Cuta- 
logue fr ec toall. Address 
JOS ‘EPH T. PHILLIPS, 


West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 


Double Master Christine Geranium. 


NOW _ READY, splendid NEW DOUBL® and SINGLE 
GERANIUMS, just introduced by the European hybridizers, 
SISLEY, ALEGATIERE, LEMOINE, LAXTON, Talat EORGE, 
&ce. They have bloomed with us including MAD IBAUT 
which may be called DoUBLE MASTER Camas | basutls 
bright pink, free bloomer ; all are ma t alogues 
of these and our unsurpassed vie m of, Ioses, free to 


applicants. Address 0. 
Rose Growers, Richmond, ‘Ind, 


TO THE TRADE. 


_A choice collection of POPULAR PLANTS 
for the Spring Sale of 1876. §@" Send for price list. 
L. B. CASE, Ric hmond, Ind. 


New and distinct variegated GERANIUM 


“HAPPY THOUGHT.” 


The most novel addition yet added to this popular class of 
plants. Send for Cataloguc, containing colored Plate. 


SKED. PADDOCK & CO., Cleveland, 0, 




















e? ; P 
THE HOME CORN SHELLER. 
The beat-Hand Sheller for family use in the Mar ket. 
Every Machine Warranted. 
PRICE $2.50.. Every Farmer, and.,Poultry Raiser 
needs it. Shipped by express, safely boxed, on receipt of 
price. Agents Wanted. Send for descriptive circular to 
LIVINGSTON & CO,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


700 000 cueige Orahge Hedge Plante. ig ROZRA Fonds for 
Address J. H. BROWN, ‘Ontord, Butler Co., Ohio. 








ent, $20 per 1,000 gR22: 















a 
a 
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The Two New Potatoes. 


The best Early and the best Late. 


Thorburn’s Early Paragon. 
Thorburn’s Late White Rose. 


PRICED CATALOGUES of 
Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds, 
FLOWER SEEDS, TREE SEEDS, 

SPRING BULBS, 
for 1876 on application to 


J. M. THORBURN & C0., 


15 John Street, New York. 


Choice Seed Potatoes. 


Eureka, Snowflake, Acme, Ohio pent, Brownell’s Beauty, 
and other new varieties at the lowest rates out. Our 
new catalogue of Vegetable Plants, Seeds, Potatoes, etc., 
sent free to 3 oy address 

INGHAST BROTHERS, 
Factory ville, Wyoming Co., Pa. 


- The Victor Potato. 


Vields 500 Bushels per acre. Cooks white 
assnow. ‘Testimonials furnished. 
Sent post-paid, Two lbs., whole potatoes, i cts.) 75 eyes, 
$1; 150¢e +) $1.50: by_ex ress o or. reight pela by purchaser, 
one peck, one bushe one bbl., $10. Discount 
to A mmondg "TAden all aN to 
A. C. ASHALD, Garrettsville, Ohio. 











CHOICE 100 bbls. Snowflake ie ee Otatoes, the finest 
otatoes rowe. s., by mail, $1.00; 
SEED 4.50 per , by irelgit 5 bbls. ke ee 06 

er bbI. avi a, cureka, en ae agon, 

POTATOES lbs., post-paid, $1.00; Db1., $5.00. 

ef All other var. at lowest Fnarket price. 
Send - pe list, and order at once. Seed Stocks received 
of B. K ies & Sons, and warranted Genuine. Address 

B. JENNINGS, Seed Grower, Southport, Ct. 


TA Jer s0 per b Beaut; ne Compton’s Surprise. 
[pt sovper bushel ; er barrel ; 1 1b. by mail 
TA te RP. FULK =RSON, Ashland, Ohio. 


SUTTON, Ransom, Luz. » Pa., s by 

e mail 4 lbs, Brownell’s Be auty for ge "10 Lin’ Rhabard, 

1. 10 Wells’ Conical Rasp., $1. 15 Clark or mores $1. 
Compton's Surprise, E. Rose, and Peerless, per bbl. $1.50 




















SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 
YELLOW JERSEY, NANSEMOND, 
and other se varieties. All of our own growing, and of 
best quality. ces low. Corresnondence and trade soli- 
citeds RRAY Cc 
44 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati. 
Rey POTATOES, Nansemond, Early Red, South- 
ern Queen, and Bermuda, Large stock; t 4 75 for three 
pecks, $3 per barrel. Discount on large or¢ 
W. W. RATHBONE, Marietta, Ohio. 
OLD 200,000 Early Wakefield Cabbage 
C Plants, % cents per 100; $6.00 per 
acked so as to keep a week, 
FRAME]: and sh snipped by Express anywhere. 
of vegetable plants in 
Suen 
PL ANT W. F. MASSEY & CO. 
wo Chestertown, Kent Co., Sta. 
To Market Gardeners. 
The varieties noted below are the best that can be select- 
ed and pares the same stock which we supply largely to 
Philadelphia and other market gardeners. or other varie- 
ties send for Dreer’s Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Price List, 
matled free. 
BEET—Bastian’s Perfection Lig Barly Red Turnip. The 
earliest and most profitable, per b., $1 
EET—Bastian’s Perfection Half Long Blood. Everything 
$65, can be desired in point of color, shape, and size, per b., 
CA =  . ‘ies Jersey Wakefield (American), 0z., 50c.; 
per 
CABBAGE—Premium myo —— Dutch and Drum- 
head, _ yess produced, o 


—Dreer’s Exe arly, “ike "pest and earliest, per 
bushel by Express, $810 
e best sorts, ook per D., $1.15, 
The oo mailed at prices quo 
Henry A. Dreer, Seed Grower and Dealer, Philadalphia, 





apufacturers of £ 
SUMMER HOUSES. 


2A DA Ang 








Tothe Flower and 
Kitchen Garden 


AMATEUR now ready for appli- 
CULTIVATORS 
GUIDE : 


Horticultural Baild- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 








We call attention to our immense Stock (600 acres) of 
Fruit Trees, Standard and Dwarf. 

Small Fruits, Grapes, Currants, Raspberries, &c. 
Ornamental Trees & Shrubs, deciduous & evergreen. 
Reses 4 specialty—all the finest sorts. 

Green & Hot Heuse Plants, including best novelties, 
Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. 
Prompt attention given to all orders and enquiries, 
Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent prepaid 
on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No. 1. Fruits (new ed., with colored plate), 15 cts. 

No. 2. Ornamental Trees, with col’d plate of Koses. 2c. 
. Greenhouse, No.4, Wholesale, Free. 
. List of New Eoses for 1576, Free. 


Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Boches‘er, N. Y. 
Bee 


UIT 
FRUI large Stone of REES pple, AN ar My MALL F an ‘Orange 


Quince. Also Li: aspberty, Bl lack’ kberry and Strawberry plants, 
ts low. Agents wanted. Price List free. 
ARPS ce = JOH TON'S NURSERY, Palmyra, N. Y. 








,000 Fruit, 
50,000 —— 
ing Plants, 
houses. 


13G: 
Beur Catalogues Free. 22d Year. ait Acres. 1, Green alo 


COMMERCIAL 


[Established 1830.] 


\eE PRING ie — per Ni 00, RSER JES Trees 





* select list of Specialties 
and Wavelites, TR 0 all, Beautiful new Orna- 
mental Catalogue, 10 cts. Fruit Catalogue 6 cts. Free to 
Customers. a dress 

W. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


TREES.—Handsome stock of best new 

and old sorts, with general assortment of 

pic f fruit and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, vines, 

small fruits, &c. New price list free. 
EDWIN ALLEN 

New Brunswick Nurseries, N. J. 


EACH TREES, of best varieties; morte Spruce 
and American Arbor Vites, several sizes: Mammoth 
Cluster and Brandywine Raspberry ; Cherry Currants ; 2 yr. 
Concord Grape Vines; Strawberry Plants; and a general 
Nursery stock at greatly reduced rates. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. For prices, address, Davip Barrp, Manalapan, N. J. 


PEACH TREES. 


The largest stock in the country. eae stock in full sup- 
ply.—Earliest and promprest shipme 
ES NU SERIES CO., Dayton, 0. 


GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
PEACH TREES, at $3 to $5 per 100, or $20 to $10 
per M. Wilson’s Early Binckberry Plants, at $15 5 per M. 
R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


pate FRESH_APPLE SEED, for sale_at 
per bushel. KE. P. CLARK, Dansville, N. 


E. P. ROE, 


in preparing his Mauual on the Culture oS 
ee as been led to double tts size, making it fu Te mr 
lete for the practical purposes of garden and 
field cultivation. it has aiso been published in very hande 
some form. This has ee he cost. It will be mailed 
on the receipt of price—§0 ce 
nd for circular ah Brice Hg ef plants, 


Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, Orange Co., N. Y. 


The FRUIT RECORDER for 
March is especially valuable to the 


orchardist, tree agent, and planter. 
F R E E A copy free to all applicants, 
2 "| Address A. M. PURDY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Ts, anada Seeds. Grown by myself. Seeds of the 
leading and _— gies, varieties. (Send for Cata- 
logue.) Address J TWELL, Seed Grower and 
Gardener, Drawer a St. Marys, Ont., Canada. 


Oo N | From finest selected stock only. My own 
Fespect.! warranted first-class in. every 
White Globe Onion, $2.0 per 1b. 
S Ee E D Yell ~ fete $2.00 per lb. Red Globe, 
$1. 0 Rer Ib. Sent post- -paid by mail. 
Address E. B. JENNIN S$, Southport, Conn. 


FAP Son RIVER FRUIT ARDENS.—De- 
scriptive aa ists now ready. any novelties for 
this spring. Star and Monarch of the West Straw- 
berry Plants, wv MTison’ 's Albany, $25 per 10,000. Highland 
Hardy, Ganargua, Norwood, and other os 
Blackberries Currants, Vines, Fruit be &c, Prices very 
low, Also Berry B Bas asket i—new. 
S; Malden on! Hudson, N. Y. 

F you want Blackberries, plant the Dofchester. Early, 

Twi cee = The bes 4 a .- I pers my sip er 

i. ‘aw berr er aspberries and other 
stock low. 8. T. D DUSFELL Yardvi lle, New Yersey. 









































For. Spring of en wt pl be Teady in February, with Agstored 
Plate— ew ‘planta fferéd—all at very 
low ee ‘ur ae * ouabeancereade to ¢ others price 25 c 


A plain cop: ry al applicants 
ce eee WASHINGTON, D, C. 















great variet. including 
good Tints and getions. ehh we tate anaes 
type and Sorm, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 87. 


Rape.—“B. F. H.,” Suffolk Co., N. Y. Rape 
will not ripen its seed if sown late in the season until 
early the second year. It is similar in its habits to the 
turnip, although it has not a thickened or bulbous root. 





Southern Minnesota.—“ Young Farm- 
er,’ Newburgh, N. Y. Southern Minnesota is a spring 
wheat country, and the best quality of grain is produced 
there. There is no desirable government land left, but 
plenty of railroad land can be bought from $5 to $10°per 
acre. It isa fine, open, prairie country without timber, 
with good water and soil, and with healthful, agreeable 
climate, though sometimes cold enough in the winter. 

Hungarian Grass.—‘J. M. B.” Hun- 
garian Grass and Hungarian or German Millet, are much 
alike, except in the form of the head, They are annual 
plants, and must be sown just as oats are. A peck of 
seed is sufficient for an acre. It is usually sown in June 
and cut in August, before the seed is ripe. When ripe it 
makes coarse hay, and is somewhat indigestible. 





The Cheapest Method of Reducing 
Bones,.—“ RB. 8.,”’ Hancock Co., W. Va. The cheapest 
way of rendering bones soluble, is by treatment with 
sulphuric acid, but it is not a method that we should ad- 
vise for those persons who are unused to work with such 
a dangerous substance. Ifthe bones are packed in lay- 
ers, in a pit with fresh wood-ashes, and kept moist for 
two or three months, they will become soft, and may be 
reduced to powder easily. 


Making Butter from Milk.—“A.F.,” 
Bruce, Ontario. There is no difficulty whatever, in 
churning butter from new milk. A longer time is re- 
quired than in churning the cream—that is all. In some 
dairies this is always followed, the milk being churned 
as soon as cool. Very rich Jersey milk, of which one- 
third may be cream, may be churned into butter more 
readily than the poorer milk of ordinary cows. 

Where Mules are to be Procured. 
—‘W.,” Union Co.,N. J. The best places to purchase 
mules, are middle Tennessee, Kentucky, southern Indi- 
ana, and Missouri. The whole country is chiefly supplied 
from these localities, 





Making Candles.—“T. L.,” Baltimore 
Co., Md. Tallow from the kidney fat of an ox, is too 
hard for candies. It should be softened by mixing 1 Ib. 
of lard with every 12 Ibs. of tallow. Some mix one 
pound of finely powdered alum, and 4 ounces ‘of bees- 
wax, with 12 pounds of tallow, the whole being stirred 
together until cold,. This is then melted and poured into 
the molds, and the candles are cooled slowly. If cooled 
too quickly, the candles will crack and fall to pieces. 


The Forms of Corn-Cribs,—“H. §.,” 
Baltimore. Corn houses are made with sides sloping 
outwards, wider at the top than at the bottom, that the 
sides may shed rain easily. This is the only advantage. 
They may be made with perpendicular sides that wil) 
shed water perfectly, if that form is desired, <A flat stone 
or broad piece of plank, will make a *‘‘rat-grard” as 
effectively as an inverted tin pan, and will be more dura- 
ble. The sloping sides of the pan, however, afford no 
standing room for vermin, and may therefore be used 
with lower posts,-and nearer to other cnt or Head 
with safety, than the flat cap. 


Purchase of Ayrshire Cutie. —Mr. 
Jos. F. Brown, of Providence, R, L, sends usa list of 
Ayrshire cattle, purchased; in. his vieinjty by. Mr, Peter 
Coutts, of Santa Clara Co., Ca}., as follows; from the Hill- 
side herd of Mr. J. F. Brown, the 2-year-old. heifers, 
Floy Douglas, 2nd, and Linda, 2nd; fae yearling heifer, 
Floy Douglas, 8d, Linda, 8d, and Ethel Douglas,-8d, and 
calf Floy Douglas, 4th, price’of thé'lat $2800." From the 
herd of Hon. E. D: Piéree, Maggie’ Douglas, 3 years old ; 
Hope Dongias, and Linda’ Donglas, “heifers, for $1,000. 
From H. G. Russell; Yourig Stell, Nydis, dnd Mariam, 
three 3-year-olds, for $800. ‘Frorfi Wm. P. Vaughan,4-year- 
old cow, Esther, and yearling Breadita, for $650, From 0. 
Browh, two yearling Heifers, for ‘$600 ;"fromi ‘C. & 8. 
Harris, a 4¥ear-old cow, $300, and ftom L. &. Wood, a 
yearling heifer for $200. an eS Se ae 








“were sired by Prince Edward, of thé"Hillside herd, 
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Conw ‘Any Cos as Food.—“S.B. B.,"’ Concord, Mass. 
analyses of American 


Few reliable “corn, and none of 

‘cobs have, to my knowledge, been made. Analyses of 

four Ameri¢an varieties are given below, with one of 

European cobs. (The sugar, starch, gam, and cellulose 
carbo-bydrates). 


or fibér, are y 
Barly Common “King Stowell's 

100 Bs. Corn Dutton Yellow Philip 

"  Contatn Corn, Corn. Corn. Et eo bs. 


sede -— oh +> wa on 

Fetes SR OS tae ot | ES 
Sugaf.iss.ci.... B00 4.8 8.05 11.64 

Gum. 4,22 2.36 4.80 4.64 42.6 
. 64.49 se 49.58 

4.04: 4,46 TMB O14 

2.40 2.21 2.63 87.8 

1.31 1.60 1.89 2.8 

100.00 100.0 100.0 100.0 





The sweet corn is especially rich in sugar and oil. All 
the varieties of corn contain very little crude fiber, and 
considerable digestible substance. Cobs, on the other 
hand, are very poor in albuminoids, and fats, and con- 
tain a great deal of fiber, and are comparatively indigest- 
ible. They furnish some tiutritive material, however, 
and when finely ground, and mixed with concentrated, 
nitrogenous foods, are not without value as fodder. 
Corn-meal is &@ very concentrated and easily digestible 
food. Although it contains comparatively little of albu- 
minoids, which are the most valuable constituents of 
foods, and a good deal of carbo-hydrates, which are less 
80, itis very rich in fatty or oily substances, and these 
have a very high nutritive value. A number of experi- 
ments, cited elsewhere, have shown that an excess of 
carbo-hydrates in concentrated foods, decreases the di- 
gestion of hay, clover, and other coarse foods. The oily 
substance, on the other hand, do not appear to have such 
an unfavorable effect. Indeed, it has been ‘strongly 
urged that they are positive aids to the digestion, though 
this is hardly proven. It is, at any rate, evident that the 
results of accurate scientific observation are fully in 
accord with the common impression, that corn-meal is 
one of our most valuable foods. And American farmers 
possess a great advantage over their European competi- 
tors, in having so rich, dseful, and cheap a fodder. 


Hounecarun Grass.—“D. S. H..” Clio, Mich., “A. B. 
T.,”’ Columbia, Conn., and others. I know of no analy- 
ses’of Hungarian grass at successive periods of growth. 
We have some specimens at our Experiment Station, 
awaiting investigation, of which results wi!l be given in 
due time, The fact is, that very few analyses of our 
American fodder materials have been made, though they 
are much needed, and some are now in progress. 


Barwer’s Grains anp Maut-Sprouts.—“ H. C. B.,” 
Freeport, Ill. The “refuse grains after brewing” or 
* malt” you speak of buying at the breweries, are the 
“brewer's grains” of our table 21, in Jan. No., p. 10. 
The grain is sprouted in malting, and the “ malt-sprouts”’ 
of the table are these sprouts separated from the grain. 

Boe-Hay as Foop ror Srocx.—Mr. A. B. Allen, the 
original founder of the American Agriculturist, in 1842, 
confirms from his own experience, the views set forth 
in our articles in January and February, on the feeding 
value of salt-marsh and bog hays. Referring to the 
statement that 267 Ibs. of average cotion-seed meal, 
costing, say $5.34, would make a ton of early cut bog- 
hay, of ayerage composition, about equal in nutritive 
value toa ton of the best upland hay, he says, “Now 
the latter is worth $40 per fon, on my farm at Tom's 
River, N. J., while the former, cut from my own. 
meadows, costs me not over $5.00—difference I save is 
$25.00. I suspected this some time ago, and in the 
autumn of 1874, commenced feeding my bog-hay, and I 
don't see but that the cows give just as much milk, and 
make just as much butter, and that the horses look as 
‘well and do as much work, and with the same ease as 
when fed good upland hay. But I have lessened the 
quantity of cotton-seed meal given above, and substi- 


tute for. a of wheat bran and Indian meal 
weniee it) cectay any ds muth as the ‘ebttoh dood 
alone. I find it better to vary the feed. Thus, you see, 
that like the Mr. W. referred to, I also corroborate the 
German experiments.” Mr. Allen likewise fally en- 
doreés thé view of Mr. Harris, as to the high value of 
corn-meal for mixing with coarse foods. 
Castle.Co.,Del., writes: “I am a farmer, and as such, 
for. club to buy superphosphates. Can you 
im getting analyses made by several varieties 
so that we may know the relative value 
nee We don't want it to.cost too mach. Please 
you can in. regard to it. 
AE. BP. Nt, “G, B.,” ~~ 
work done at little or no cost, as 
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appéatetrom ‘the following circular; whichvhas'been ex- {| Raspberry, inthe course of which distinct] 
tensively distributed in that state and elsewhere: nounced the Amazon to be only an * variety vine 


Tue CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 

Analysis of Fertiliaers.—This Station, established by the 
last General Assembly, is prepared, in addition to scientific 
researches of a more abstract character, to execute analyses 
of fertilizers at the Chemical Laboratory of the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Conn.— As this work is paid for 
in large part from public funds, those analyses which are of 
public interest, will be performed gratuitously. Preference 
will be given to articles furnished by Farmer’s Clubs or Ag- 
ricultural. Societies, and to those whose novelty, import- 
ance, or extensive sale, give them special interest to the 
farmers of the state. Where duplicates of the same brand, 
equally well selected and authenticated, are received, the 
Director will select from them for analysis at his discretion. 
The results of analyses will be sent directly to the party 
furnishing the sample. They will also, where gratuitous, be 
held at the service of the Station and of the Board of Agri- 
culture for publication, and for general use. For analyses 
made in the interest of private individuals, the latter will be 
charged @ moderate fee, and will entirely control ‘the re- 
sults.—It is plainly for the interest of both dealer and con- 
sumer, that fertilizers should be bought and sold upon the 
basis of their actual value, as. determined .by their. composi- 
tion, To farther such a regulation of the trade in commer- 
cial fertilizers, arrangements will be made with those deal- 
ers, who wish to place their stock under the supervision of 
the Station, whereby their wares will be inspected, samples 
taken for analysis, and results of same reported, under the 
authority of the Director. It is hoped that all will see the 
advantages of this course, and encourage its adoption, and 
that every dealer will avail himself of the opportunity thus 
offered by the Station, to secure for himself and his custom- 
ers the benefit that must accrue therefrom.——The fol- 
lowing directions must be strictly followed in order to ob- 
tain fair samples, and to do justice alike to manufacturers, 
dealers, and consumers. 


DIRECTIONS FOR TAKING SAMPLES OF FERTILIZERS FOR 
ANALYSIS. 


For Guanos, Superphosphates, Bone Dust, Potash Salis, 
Gypsum, etc.--Have ready for holding the sample a clean, 
tight receptacle, preferably a closely capped glass fruit jar, 
of about one quart capacity. Provide also.a large sheet of 
clean wrapping paper, or a clean newspaper. Weigh care- 
fully three barrels, bags, or packages of the fertilizer, and 
carefully record the actual weight of each. Open, one after 
another, each of the three bags, barrels, or packages, that 
have been weighed, and mix well together the contents 
down to one-fourth, or better, to one-half its depth, crush- 
ing very finely any lumps that may be found. Then dip out 
five (5) equal cupfuls (a tea-cup or bow] will answer) from 
different parts of the mixed portion of each package. Pour 
them (15 in all) one over the other on to the paper ; intermix 
these again thoroughly—but expeditiously, to avoid loss or 
gain of moisture ; fill the fruit jar or other receptacle from 
this mixture, close tightly, pack glass fruit jars in a box, to 
prevent breakage, label distinctly, and send by express or 
otherwise, charges prepaid, to “ Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Middletown, Conn."——Each sample must be ac- 
companied by a statement of the weights of the packages, 
when the article is in packages, the price per ton, etc., also 
by an exact copy or a specimen of any printed or written 
lysis, adverti: t, pamphiet, or statement that ac- 
companies it, or that is usedin its sale. Also by a copy of 
the brand, name, or trade-mark, the name and address of 
the dealer, from whom the sample is procured, and of the 
name and post-office address of the ‘person or persons tak- 
ing the sample. No sample will be analyzed for public use, 
unless the name and address of the sender, and other facts 
are given with sufficient accuracy and definiteness to enable 
the Station to verify any published statement in regard to 
the source of the article, etc.——Blanks are prepared for re- 
ceiving these facts, and those designing to send samples are 

requested to apply for them at the Station. 

W. O. ATWATER, Director. 


The Connecticut Experiment Station is ready to do as 
much outside work as it can without interference with 





- its duty to the people of that state. Their interests must 


be first served, since it derives its chief support from 
them. It would be most happy to communicate with our 
correspondents, and would doubtless make the analyses. 
Of course it could not offer its work to people outside the 
state at prices lower than are ordinarily charged by re- 
liable chemists. We should advise Mr. D. to learn of 
different dealers at what prices they will furnish him 
their wares with guaranteed percentages of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, or potash (see A Talk About Fertilizers 
in February American Agriculturist). Then let him see 
which one will supply the desired ingredients in the best 
form and at the lowest price per pound, and select ac- 
cordingly. ‘The Experiment Station will test the article, 
and if it is not equal to the guarantee, he can refuse to 
pay thefall price. If the dealers in his region are not 
ready to trade on this basis, there are plenty of others 
who will. Several such have already “ placed their stock 
under the supervision of the Station,” and will furnish 
him superphosphates with soluble phosphoric acid at 12} 
cents per pound, while in many of the ordinary fertilizers 
it will cost 15 to 90 cents per pound. " 
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The, N. J. Horticultural ‘Society. 
Kos 7 - ay ‘ caer TT Ns 2 
The first aypmmal meeting wae held at New Brunswick, 
N, J., on Jan, 21, with. an encenraging attendance. An 
annnal address.was given by.the President, George Thur- 
ber, which was followed by the following papers: Wm. 
Parry, of Cinnaminson, gave his experience with the 





new name. C. W. Idell, of Hoboken, gave a paper on 
the Huckleberry, especially as to the manner of Ccollect- 
ing and marketing the fruit ; ‘this was listened to with 
much interest, it being probably the first time this fruit 
has engaged the attention of a horticultural meeting. 
Prof. Geo. H. Cook, State Geologist, and Prof. of Chem. 
istry and Agriculture in the Rutgers’ Scientific School 
gave an address upon Fertilizers, especially with refer- 
ence to experiments upon the College Farm. On the 
second day a paper was presented by Peter Henderson, 
Jersey City Hights, on the Geranium as a Bedding Plant; 
one by A. 8. Fuller, of Ridgewood, on Entomology in its 
Relation to Horticulture; Mr. E. W. Durand, of Irving- 
ton, gave an account of his method of hybridizing the 
Strawberry ; Geo. Such, of South Amboy, read a paper on 
the Gladiolus and other Summer-flowering Bulbs, and 
their usefulness for Lawns and Door-yards. Edwin Allen, 
of New Branswick, gave an account of the New Frnits of 
Promise. Wm. H. Goldsmith of Newark related his suc- 
cess in keeping Pears beyond their usual season of ripen- 
ing, and the final paper, by G. W. Thompson, of Stelton, 
was upon Hedges and Screens. It will be seen that a 
sufficient variety of topics was presented to suit all tastes, 
and some of the papers called out.animated and “interest- 
ing discussions. The Society will not probably under- 
take an exhibition this year, but will use its influence to 
secure a proper representation of the fruits of the state at 
the Centennial Exhibition. The next annual mecting 
will be held next January, at the same place. Mr. E. Wil- 
liams, Montclair, is the Recording, and B. B. Hance, Red 
Bank, the Corresponding Secretary. 
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The N. Y. Horticultural Association. 
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The regular meeting was held at room 2, in the 
Cooper Institute, on Feb. 2. Thirty-five new members 
were elected, and Thomas Hogg, of Yokohoma, Japan, 
Marshal P.W.Wilder, of Boston, Mass., and Chas. Down- 
ing, of Newburgh, N, Y., were elected honorary mem- 
bers. The display of plants was less than at the previous 
meeting, owing to the inclement weather. 


HORTICULTURAL WONDERS, 

A report ‘was presented of the doings of what is 
known as the “ Blue Rose Firm,” a concern similar in its 
pretensions to “ La Fayette & Co.,’’ of former years, and 
which had planted itself on Broadway. The firm had 
been “‘interviewed ” by two of the members of the As- 
sociation on the day of the meeting, who had taken full 
notes of the wonderful articles they offered. The ‘‘ nov- 
elties’’ did not vary much from those that they or simi- 
lar concerns have been in the habit of offering each 
spring, year after year. This shows that New York is 
large enough to furnish a new crop of gulls every year to 
be entrapped by these precious scamps. They have now, 
as before, the inevitable blue, black, and striped.roses; 
the “‘ strawberry tree,”’ produciug luscious fruit the size 
of an orange; asparagus seed that yields a cutting in six 
weeks; pansy seeds, producing flowers of the brightest 
scarlet. There are also pear trees, with fruit that might 
shame in size an ordinary melon; gladiolus bulbs pro- 
ducing flowers blue as indigo, and nearly all other fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables, as seeds and roots, of a like won- 
derful character. Most of the professional gardeners, 
members of the society, were aware of the doings of the 
‘**Blnue Rose’’ men, but had never before had an oppor- 
tunity to take concerted action in exposing the swindle. 
The feeling evinced among the members showed the 
chances for these enterprising gentlemen to make an- 
other raid on the pockets of the wonder-loving New 
York burghers, were not likely to soon again occur. 
The matter having been discussed at the meeting, it has 
already been noticed by the daily papers, and the ‘‘ Blue 
Rose men will probably be thoroughly advertised. 

In 1873 one of these concerns was thoroughly shown 
up in both the American Agriculturist and Hearth and 
Home, and in about a week their sales fell off to such an 
extent that they left for a more favorable clime, The 
present indications are that the Horticultural Association 
will be a success, and it can do the public no better ser- 
vice than by exposing all such pretenders’as these ‘‘ Blue 
Rose" chaps, and all other horticultarsl swindles. 
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The Cause of Bitter Milk,—‘J, H. 
L., Spring Valley; "N.Y. ‘The greater mumber of cows 
are so constituted that, three months at least before caly- 
ing, the.character of the mille changes;end tains a 
larger proportion of ‘salts, which aré often pls appar- 





ent to the taste. Sometimes these salts are bitter, and 
spoil the flavor of the ilk. (It is timerthenstovtryitpe 
cow. When a cow gives onlytwo ditarts of milk a day, 
and is tii‘ calf; thé’nilk is rarely fit to be used. The 
@éntained in 

the cow. 


foetal calf then requires all the 
this milk, and is deprived of it ifisi 























Catalogues Received, 
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These notices of catalogues are made solely for the 
benefit of the readers of the American Agriculturist. 
None of doubtful integrity are named. If any dealer re- 
ceives any benefit. from the mention of his-catalogue, we 
are glad of it, One seedsman, who does not seem to be 
aware that these are edédorial, and not advertising col- 
umns, sent us the money to pay for keeping the notice of 
his catalogue here for the next two months. He should 
apply to the advertising departments. these notices are 
given merely as news. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Brices & BrorueER, Rochester, N. Y., publish their cat- 
alogue as the “‘ Quarterly Illustrated Floral Work.” Be- 
sides the illustrated January number, they send. a bril- 
Jiant and amusing colored engraving representing the 
“Great Tomato Race,” with a distressingly comical beet 
taking time onaturnip. A good hit. 

Rosert Burst, JR., Nos. 992 and 994 Market street, 
Philadelphia, sends his Wholesale Price Current, and his 
Almanac and Garden Manual; this last contains abund- 
ant instructions for sowing, and @ special calendar for the 
southern states. 

ALFRED BripGEmAN, 876 Broadway, New York. The 
name of Bridgeman has long been an honored one in the 
horticulture of New York. The present house issues 
catalogues of both flower and vegetable seeds, which 
show that they keep up with the time in novelties, and 
have all the standard sorts. 

OrancE W. CuarK, Buffalo, N.. Y. A catalogue of 
vegetable and flower secds, and “as neat as a new pin.” 

Core & BrotHER, Pella, Iowa, grow a good share of 
their own seeds. They show enterprise in offering addi- 
tional prizes to those who take preminms at fairs with 
products from their seeds, and a wise liberality in com- 
mending to their customers the most desirable horticul- 
tural books, and in advising them to take the American 
Agriculturist and other useful journals. Their catalogue, 
thongh not so large as some others, is exceedingly neat, 
compact, and instructive. 

Crosman Brotuers, Rochester, N. Y. Vegetable and 
flower seeds, with various novelties in both, and a bril- 
liant colored plate. 

Henry A. Dregr’s Garden Calendar for 1876, contains 
as usual, a full list, including the specialties peculiar to 
this house, and to Philadelphia. It also has the most de- 
sirable green-honse and bedding plants, small fruits, etc. 

James Fiemme, No. 67 Nassau st., is now, with one 
exception, we believe, the oldest seed-store in New York. 
It has all the standard sorts and various novelties. 

Jas. R. V. Hawkins, Goshen, Orange Co., N.Y. Gar- 
den and field home-grown seeds, with varieties of pota- 
toes not before offered. 

Geo. S. Hasxett & Co., Rockford, Ill. The western 
seedsmen do not propose to be outdone by their eastern 
brethren. as this very handsome eatalogue shows. Be- 
sides a full seed-list, it contains a well considered garden 
calendar and much other useful matter. 

Re; ated & Co., Pontoosuc, Ill, Flowers and veg- 
etables, 

Davip LANDRETH’& Son, 21 and 23 South 6th st., Phila- 
delphia, continue their Rural Register and Almanac, 
from year to year. The list of seeds grown at Blooms- 
dale, occupies but a small portion of the work, the rest 
being filled with really useful matter. 

JouN F. OTWELL, St. Mary’s, Ont., is a market gardener, 
and publishes a list of the seeds he raises. 

Sconiz, Reep, & Smita, 187 Liberty st., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., are the successors in the seed business to the late J. 
Knox, and offer a full variety. 

B. H. Saumway, Rockford, Ill., sends his Annual Gar- 
den Guide and Seed Catalogue, which is fully illustrated. 

W. H. Spoower, 4 Beacon st., Boston, Mass. ; Garden 
Guide and Seed Catalogue. We have mentioned the 
neatness and novel arrangement of this catalogue; this 
year is it as full and as well illustrated as formerly. 

Vanpersiit Broruers, No. 23 Fulton st., New York, 
have a full.and compact catalogue, which contains every- 
thing in the way of seeds, in plants, fertilizers, etc., 
needed for the farm or garden. 

Jamus Viox, Rochester. N. Y. Last month, in view of 
the versatility of James Vick, we said *‘ No one knows 
what he will do next.”” He has proved the truth of this 
assertion by presenting in the “Illustrated Christian 
Weekly,” two pages of the most exquisite engravings 
that have appeared in any paper, illustrating his seed- 
farm and the doings thereon. hat James Vick will do 
next, no mortal can foretell. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Burrow, Woop & Co., Fishkill, N. Y. Fruit and 
forest trees, especially evergreens ; also florists’ plants. 

Exuwaneer & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, Roches- 
ter,N. Y. The extent and character of this establish- 
ment are too well known to require notice. A bound vol- 
ume of their various catalogues is indispensable in the 
library of a working horticulturist, 

H. E. Hooxgr & Bro., Rochester, N. Y: General nurse- 
ry stock, and a specialty in the Brighton Grape, which 
with them has proved eminently satisfactory. 

Hoops BrotnEen_& THomas, Westchester, Pa. This, 
one of the oldest and best nurseries in the country, kceps 
well up with the novelties in all departments, including 
that of greenhouse plants, 

Knovi®. Bros., Irying, Montgomery Go., Ill. 
and ornamental trees, and a large stock of he plants. 

E. Moopr & Sons, Lot N.Y, This fs One of our 
oldest firms, and has had for the last Quarter Of a century 
an excellent character for. reliability. By 

Wu: Morton & Son; Allen's @ 
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R. H. Hatnzs, Malden, Ulster Co., No ¥...Malden is 
the great raspberry locality, and the, list is. very fall.in 
these and other small fruits, 

E. & J.C, WittrAms, Montclair, N. J. Small fruits in 
general, with a novelty in the Duncan Strawberry. 

FLORISTS. 

Dincer, Conarp & Co., séud their rose catalogue, 
which is very full and complete. 

Tuomas Etverson, New Brighton, BeayerCo., Pa., be- 
sides a general stock of florists’ plants and bulbs, has 
flower and vegetable secds, and rustic work, ; 

GREENBROOK & PaTERSON Nurseries, Paterson, N. J. 
A great variety of rare plants, and special collections for 
amateurs. 

R. C. Hanrorp & Son, Columbus, Ohio, send a very 
full illustrated catalogue of plants, The same firm are 
also in the nursery business. 

Lone Brotuers, Buffalo, N. Y., in their catalogue for 
1876, maintain the same neatness and originality that 
marked. their former issues. The *“*Home Florist,” by 
Elias Long, we had occasion to commend last year. 

Mituer & Hayes, Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa., make 
a specialty of roses; their list includes the novelties of 
the last and previous years, 

W. B. Wooprurr, Westfield, Union Co., N.J., has be- 
sides florists’ stock, a large variety of vegetable plants. 

POULTRY. 

Taomas L. HALL WorrTH, Cliftondale, Mass., has fowls 
and eggs in gencral, and Spangled Leghorns in particular. 
IMPLEMENTS AND APPLIANCES. 

Apams & Frencw Harvester Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
send out the Farmers’ Memoranda, which seryes’as a 
useful memorandum books, and presents the, meritswf 
the harvester, 

Ames Pirow Company, Quincy Hall, Boston, and 53 
Beckman st., New York. A most elaborate catalogue, 
in which nearly every implement nsed on the farm or in 
the garden is handsomely illustrated by engravings. This 
catalogue presents a‘novel feature, being in several dis- 
tinct sections, each complete in itself, or the whole may 
be bound together. Thus one section contains carts, 
wagons, and all vehicles; another, their great variety of 
plows ; another, all the haying implements, and so on. 

MinarpD Harper, gaged of the Empire Agricultural 
Works, Cobbleskill, N. Y., sends his ca ene of horse- 
powers, threshing machines, and other machines. 

Jackson & TYLER, 16 German st., Baltimore, Md., have 
a full list of tools and supplies which includes many 
things suited to the farmer’s work-shop. 

8. D. Payne, Raeota, Minn. Fruit-baskets'of various 
kinds made from straw-board. 

Srantey Rute & Lever Co., 35 Chambers st., N. Y. 
Adjustable planes, miter boxes, and other useful tools 
peculiar to this establishment. 

G. WestincHovusE & Co,, Schenectady, make Horse- 
powers, Thrashing-machines, Clover Hut ers, etc. 

i EUROPEAN CATALOGUES, 

WiL.1AM Buu, London, Eng., so widely known for his 
enterprise in securing new plants, has a full catalogue of 
vegetable and flower-seeds, 

Epwarp T. Dickinson, Chatenay par Antony (Siene), 
France. Fruit-tree stocks, roses, young forest-trees, etc. 

L, Leroy, Angers, France, colored plates of new pears. 
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The Double Poinsettia is now written 
about and figured in the English horticultural journals as 
a bran new thing, without teférence to the fact that it 
was first secured to cultivation throngh the enterprise of 
our veteran horticnlturist, I. Buchanan, Esq., and was 
first described in the American Agriculturist in 1873, ac- 
companied by an original engraving drawn from the plant 
itself.” Otr British friends have a remarkable capacity 
for ignoring things that happen elsewhere. 


The Western N. Y. Horticultural 
Society held its 2ist annual meeting at Rochester, on 
January 5th and 6th, last. It was a very full gathering, 
and its proceedings, participated in by such men as J. J. 
Thomas, P. Barry, Geo. Ellwanger, and others of promi- 
nence, could not fail to be interesting. Measures were 
taken for an exhibition of the fruits of western New 
York at the Centennial, and officers for the current year 
elected, P. Barry being President, P. C. Reynolds, Roch- 
ester, Secretary and Treas., with a full force of compe- 
tent associates. This is one of our most thoronghly 
alive societics, and we are glad to record its prosperity. 





No Chromo, “The Strawberry 
Girl.9*—We have no more copies of this picture, and 
the special offer made of it to subscribers: is therefore 
withdrawn. A few who have sent for it since the last 
were delivered, can be supplied, if they so desire, with 
the other chromos, in accordance with the advertisement 
‘* For Your Home,’ see third page of cover, 

‘* Science at the Farmer’s Cimb.’’ 
—Now that neatly all the papers find it a waste of time 
and space, ba 5 ah pings of that remarkable body 

” 


SC Dierican, wetter 


dis it" has afforded us 
laugh We 2e6 sileéting 


of the club reported in some country paper, and we glad- 
ly sefze upon it, sure to find ssmedabes ‘ solid cyanid” 
of Farmers’ Clud wiedom. ‘ In a report of'a month ortwo 
ago, we flnd that white-wash was underdiseussion—they 
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use @ good deal of both white-veneh. 
masllage abd te reed, “MA AO teal ee end 
in his experience, that tallow,was.a ingredient for 
white-wash—but Dr. Smith did not agreé with him, as he 
thonght that tallow did not mix well with lime.” The 
Smith family is a large one, and this shows that there is 
at least one member in it that has 9 peculiar knowledge 
of matters and things, Tallow not ‘mix with lime!” 
Why some of our important manufactares are founded on 
the fact that it wél/ unéte with lime, and the compound is 
as insoluble as a piece of marble.. Tallow ie usefully 
added to white-wash for the purpose of forming # hard 
and permavent lime-soap. What a “ Doctor!” 


Judging Live W of St a 
“M.S. D.,” Anne Arundel Ca,, ‘here are i ly ° 
trustworthy roles for estimating the. live weight'of, stock 
by measurement.’ The rules in wse ate a’sort of “Tule-of- 
thumb ” calculations from the girth, but these depend so 
much upon the condition and stylé Of the ‘animal, that 
they would be as apt to mislead as teinform any ‘fer- 
son who was not an experienced, and accurate judge of 
stock. The basis-of all the rules i#the eubic contents of 
the carcass, with the allowance forOffile..<+ Go # 


Short-horus in the Dairy.—The dairy 
farm of Mr. Whitman, of Fitchburg; Mass., is stocked 
with pure Short-horns. Oneof these cows basi givén in 
one month 1,200 pounds of milk, or about 550 quarts, and 
in one year 9,200 lbs., or about 4,200: quarts. This yield 
represents about 900 Ibs. of cheese in the year. A calf of 
onc of these cows, 13 months old, weighed dressed 547 Ibs. 


Oats and Rye Chafl.—‘Idle Wild,” 
Orange Co., N. Y. Oat-chaff is a valuable fodder for milk 
cows. It should be scalded and mixed with a little meal, 
and then half-a-bushel makés a good feed fora cow. Rye 
chaff is not so good, on account of ‘the beards, which 
stick in the cow’s stomach when it is fed alone. It is 
an excellent packing material for ice-houses, and might 
be sold for that purpose, perhaps. 


Fertilizers and Other Things sent 
to Try.—We receive numerous small parcels of fertili- 
zers, with the request to try them on.pot plants, and re- 
port ; also.cattle food of various.kinds, as well, as. medi- 
cines for horses and other animals, including poultry, 
We have one general rule about such matters—-we do not 
‘try and report upon’’ any secret compound Whatever ; 
we have no time to expend in blind experiments, nor 
have we either any plants or animals thatwe do not value 
too highly, and have too much respect for, to treat them 
to any food or medicine the composition of which we are 
ignorant. Suppose we put some stuff on the earth of a 
pot, and the plant apparetitly grows with mote Vigor, 
what then? Our knowledge is mot increased-a-particle, 
but if the maker of the secret Compound can get us to 
say this on paper, (we think we see ourselves doitig it }), it 
would be worth a nice sum to him. It is useless to send 
secret preparations to us, as we have no use.for.them.. 





a 4 54 ae. 

Maple Sap Buackets.—"D. 8., Jun.,” 
Preston Co., W.Va. The quality of the maple sugar de- 
pends greatly upon the kind of vessels used in gathering 
the sap and boiling it down, Open wooden buckets are 
now being rapidly displaced by an im c Mp peckst, 
which is made by C, C. Post, of Burlington, Vermont. 
This is of tin, and has a cover to keep ont leayes, pieces 
of bark, and other trash, It is made to hang upon the 
sap-spout, which is also made by MrzPost, The spout 
is of galvanized iron, and fits into a half-inch auger hole 
bored into the tree. This saves all the to the 
tree by gashing it with axes, which soon kills the most 
thrifty ones. Besides, several holes may be bored in each 
tree, and the flow of sap thus much increased. _ There is 
not only more sugar made, but it is much better, and com- 
mands a higher price. The old- é ute, 
troughs, and buckets, should be discarded when. maple 
sugar brings % centsa pound, and an acre of sugar or- 
chard may be made the most valuable acre ypon the farm. 


Materials for Compost.—“ W, E. D,,” 
Pasquotank Co., N. C.. It is very profitable. labor to 
gather leaf-mold and pond-muck, to with: stable 
manure. ‘“ Pine straw,”’ pine.tree leaves, is not. of much 
value, yet in the absense of other materials, will serve 
some useful purpose as an abeprhept eyes 

: _ ———i * . 


Fertilizers for ©O” BI? An 
olé od of orehard’ gras ‘fs apt to be bare'In spots and 
bunchy, as it is the habit of this graes to grow in tufts. 
To renovate this ‘ sown 
soon after the field is mow a harrow n it to 
open up the surface. For a ferlilizer, where no manure 
can ‘be’ Provured,’ 50 ‘bunhels' of "wood ashes, ‘and 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre would be useful. To 
secre x good tet of flew seeding, Pe 
ally a very good artificial fertilizer ; say 180 
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pane £ Pes. $1.00; 09; by mall, Fost -paid. 


ALL. CLARE & & SON, East Hampton, Mass. 
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Bancroft Patent Wheel Hoe. 


Cne man 
can do 
more work 
than ten 
with com- 
mon hand 


hoe, and 
nothing 
but a plea- 


it. Descrip- 
town. I 


tive price-list sent free. Agents wanted in eve 
vergrecn 


also age. om, feumenee stock of Deciduous and 

Trees 0: sizes an nds. 
Address THOMAS JACKSON 

Nurseryman, Portland, Maine. 





an superb come eat 
ork, describing over 500 vari- 
of Hlower and Vegetable 


So tte 
‘tis cee for only 10cts, 


ee are three or any six 
for 25 cts and the TrI- 
ON EREE: W. H. RE 1D. 


Rocuester, N.Y, 





tore Fi 


aes 
GARDEN, FLOWER & FIELD SEEDS, 


Teliable, fresh and pure, at reasonable prices. 
(RSTABLISHED 1839.) 


B. H. STAIR & CO., 
Cleveland Seed Store, Cleveland, Ohio. 


$125 IN CASH PREMIUMS. 


r particulars see my Illustrated Catalogue for 1876, con- 
taining all the NEW and BEST varieties of Strict! 
EEDS, bees and BR from 8 
tocks, and the : URED and BEST collection 
bait TOES 


y~" ever 
sent free Kh. ts. + 4 A $F to see it. 
AWKINS, Goshen, New York. 


SKEDS 


FOR GARDEN & FIELDS, 


RELIABLE AND TRUE, Send to 


TOLEDO SEED HOUSE, 
AUGUSTUS B. TABER, Toledo, O. 


Bates’ Folding Vine Protector. 


This Protector was 
introduced in 1859, and 
arties that had them 
that year have pro- 
tected their plants 
every year since, and 
they are good now. 
Send for Circular. 
Also Imperial Pekin 
Ducks eggs, fom pure 
ee Ai Ss 
B BATES, 


"iawn, Mass. 


|| DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
SEND FOR =: of Poaate, Roses, etc., by 
gears, of f inkormation 


= all Eieconed in va ie Fruim Fa Roses, or 


mies, 6 wh. H. MOON, 
at hj . Morrisville, Pa. 


NOA NURSERIES. 


FRUIT TREES, GRAPE-VINES, 

aie ANTS soi Fee PLANTS, GREEN- 
Usk: and and. BED PLANTS for sale. Stock SOUND 
hi low. Great inducements to 
Gram TOlabe. -) out ep Fo naay CASH. Spring 
ee, am ree: boat applican 
‘Address O's 


WELL. Chenoa, Ill. 


@wALL FRUITS A SPECIALTY. 
rip west aS gh omg ze, Tisate of Ped heat sorts at 
0 ee rage n or prices to 
“= JSOUN 3° COLLINS, Mocrestown, N.J. 


CHESTER. COUNTY MAMMOTH 
CORN elas 75 to 125 teenage 4 1lb,, Dp 


~ wd Cattle, Sheep, Hogs. Poul Dogs, ete. Cir- 
wid We. ATLER DORPRE, me Doe te Pa, 


wee, ¢ Bort . Seed. 








pH 
































Fass 2s ner Bg 1 tte ake, 
o rows rices. 
, Morrisville, Vt. 
T 
pies as Nit 1S: aris Seas Paik; Conger 
Ad, J. Apple seed Fy inona, ee oe vent 


Holurook’s "VERO" SEED DRILL & “NEW” 













sow and cultivate all 
“is ve les. Do work of 10 
men. Best and cheapest, 


Price $12.50 combined. $7.00 


Steel Teeth. 


Ctreulare Free, Made by Z. #. LUMMUS & 00., Boston, Mass. 


WHEEL-HOE. 


Every Gardener, Onion 
Grower and Nurseryman 
needs it—saves much weeding— 
protects plants from being cover- 
ed—does the work of siz men. 

Send for descriptive Circular. 
WM. L. BOYER -& BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Matthews’ Garden Seed Drills 


and Matthews’ Hand Cultivators, are 
the most reliable, durable, popular 
and salable ever ’ produced. Sold 
separate or combined. Send for 
Circular. Made only by 


EVERETT a SMA 
Boston, Mass. ne 

















GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, 
= per ton. a car oi. oaarien, 
ne Superphosphate of Lime, $45 per ton, 
Double Re fined. rk + og per ton. 
Ground Bone, 
nd Plaster, acked in Db $12 per ton. 
Dealers supplied with any Of the above 
standard Fertilizers at lowest trade price. 
Delivered to or Buat free of 
age.—Order direct of 























FFING, 
Wholesale. Dealer in ‘Agricultural Im - 
is the cheapest and best manure in use. $50 perton. Read 
189 & 191 Water St., New York. 
FERTILIZER Are made after Formulas 
lege, from pure chemicals, 
C., F 
Agents, 43 Chatham 5t., Boston. 
DEALERS IN 
170 Front Street, New York. 
Do you want early and large vegetables? 
yard manure ? 
JAMES T. FOSTER, 
Something new.. Was awarded first premiums E Ohio, 
J. W. PENFIELD, Willoughby, O. 





"ict BOOK FREE iv soe 
LESAN 


ora te 


















ments and Fertilizers, 60 Courtlandt Street, New Yor 
The Universal Fertilizer 
Dr. Hexamer’s opinion in our new circular. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
of Prof. Stockbridge of 
Mass. Agricultural Col- 
and give large returns = small cost. Gaines with the 
formula, prices, &c W. H. BOWKER & CO., Sole 
CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 
PERUVIAN GUANO 
EXCLUSIVELY, 
Do you want to double your crops? 
) Do you want to be far ahead of your neigh- 
} bors, and all at less expense than using barn- 
Then buy the Double Refined Poudrette. 
Price $25 per ton. Send for circular to 
66 Cortlandt st., New York. 
BRICK MACHINE. 
Indians. and St. Louis Fairs. Also Standard TALE MA«e 
CHANES. Best in use. For circular address 
\CLABELS. 
CHEAP THAT 
aAi ACCOR 






\ T 
JEW OODHEAD, 


CHICAGO. ILL 
Ww AN TED—™ The address of every Grange Se- 

in the West, that we thay 
pean geet Ferbane hee Sac 
SCOTT & MAXWELL, Chenoa, fi. © ee 








BUTTER WORKER, 
(A —~ > . 





The most Effective, Simple and Convenient Yet Invented, 
Works 30 Ibs. in less than 5 minutes, thorough. 
ly working out the buttermilk and mixing in the salt, 

“It is a machine that should be in every dairy, small and 
great.”— William Crozier, Northport, LL 
Send for circular and price lists. 
A. H. REID, 
1621 Market St., Philadel phia, Pa, 


THE MONITOR MILK PAN, 


(PATENTED JUNE 29th, 1875.) 


Made entirely of Cast Iron and lined with Porcelain. 
discharge pipe does not pass through the water. Pan ig 
easily removed from vat. Water in vat regulated to any 
hight. Will be ready for sale in A yh 1876. Agents 
wanted for State of New York. Apply t 


LEWIS W. CENTRE, Gen. Agent, 
“Delhi, Delaware Co., N. Y. 








Milk 





HEESE FACTOR 


WU SUPPLIES. 1 


Portable Engines and Boilers, Vats, Hoops, 
Presses, Screws, Cans. Every article needed in 
Cheese Factory or Creamery. Send for Circulars. 

WEEKS & BROWNE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Rectangular Churn 


and 
Butter-worker, 
Without flouts or agitators of 
any kind. 5 Sizes made. 
Agents wanted where we have 
none, Send for Circular. 
CORNISH & CURTIS, 


er 
ees | Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HARDIN’S IMPROVED METHOD OF . 
SETTING MILK for MAKING BUTTER, 


Recommended by Hon. x. A. Willard, Prof. L. B. Arnold, 
The American Dairymen’s Convention, &c. 
For Circulars free address 
L. §. HARDIN, Louisville, Ky. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by compressed air. 
Country houses supplied cheaply 


yy 
and certainly for ne 


wy 
water closets, hot and cold water W&¥ E 


faucets, etc. 
Plenty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. Address 


HARTFORD PUMP 00,, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 430 Walnut St., Phila. 
NEWTON & HALE, 150 L ake St., Chicago. 


Force Pump, Plant Syringe.—$4.50. 


Page's Improved, with Graduating Sprinkler—will throw 
water 50 feet, and change to te spray or fine mist in- 
stantly. N. PAGE, JR., Danvers, Mass. 
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GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 
ae and Trees, Vines, etc., from 

Insects, Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory 
should be without the Foun- 

. tain Pump. Send _ for large 
J. A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 





Illustrated Cirewlar. 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 





BRADFORD MILL CO. 
Bucoessors to Jas. Bradford & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
h Buhr 








‘od » SINCINWATE, o. 


eur ON APPLICATION. 
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They “ SOW like a charm ;” no 
crushing it, no dificulty w with chaffy.or 
oe pens ing or waste at the 


mut List )» = 1 qt., and “ is 
pair of hoes for gene! 
subsoiler. | Yor genera 
better, and siz to twelve times faster ‘Gen 
can be set two, six, or ten inches apart. It Ann three diferent 
bs hoes, anda of subso: 

ed and polished. will po 6, 9, or 10 inch rows, TWO AT ONCE, 
i saving cost in 








ALLEN’S PLANET Jr. Silver Medal Seed-drills 


AND WHEEL HOES PERFECTED FOR 76. 
king of seed in the ao honed, 2e 


soaked wa 
ends, ~ irregularity in depin, noskips, 


heide 9 ings or 44 to wear out, no noise, NO EQUAL. No. 
be 2 $ ats. — & holds bush. “and 0 sows F. 
SrieD machine, t —_ RICUL' LIvMIsT PREMIUM, (see Pre- 


jlers ; ALL our blades are steel, temper- 


ur NE polished | sted! ‘blade HORSE HOE, perfected after ten 


oul of experiment, and trial by our S. L. Allen, a ractical farmer. 
Saves most of the hoeing, and makes the eee er easy 5 ius Lee 


ound level or ridged as desired, opens furrows, 


cultivates shallow or deep, and is a thorough weed on Espe eck 


adapted to ae wants of Market-Gardeners, 


Tobacco, Cotton, Rice, and Root Growers, and.all lovers of thorough work: should be owned by ever: farmer. Send f 


cuts with full description and testimonials, free. Mention this paper. 


SL. ALLEN & CO., ole anfrs., 119 S, 4th st & 


Phila, Pa. We must have A LIVE AGENT in every + cM 











«CHAMPION? HOG RINGER, RINGS, and HOLDER. 


The only Ring invented that will effectually prevent Hogs from Rooting. Be- 
ing a Double Ring, and a no sharp peed in the flesh, it does not canne ir- 
ritation or soreness, a3 in o 
nose, it heals rapidly. One Cs Oar r ngs being equal to two or three of any other 
ring, makes this ring cheaper than the cheapest. 
the Champion. One operation, and the work is done 
Price of Hog Ringer, 75c. each ; Coppered Rings, 50c. per 100; 

Tinned Hog Rings, 60c. per 100; Hog Holder, 75c. each. 
CHAMBERS & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Il]. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


ooth t of the wire being in the 
ime and money saved in using 








Best Proportioned, 
Best Ironed 
AND 
Lightest Running 
Wagon in the Market. 
The original, well known 


RACINE WAGON. 













MITCHELL WAGON. 


In use and for sale in 
nearly every 


STATE & TERRITORY 
IN THE UNION. 
All work fully warranted. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Mitchell, Lewis 
& Co. 
RACINE, WIS. 















Foes HAY LOADER, Improved for 


6, including Wind-Break ‘Attachment. Warranted 


to pitch a ton of hay from the winrow in five minutes, and 
take it as clean as by the hand fork. Adapted to all ordinary 
meadow a and to any farm wagon. Manufactured by 


STRATTON & CULLUM Agricultural Works, Meadville, 
re’ Send for Descriptive Circulars early. 





THE UNION RAILWAY 

- HORSE POWER. 
Producing much wore 
power than other rail- 
way powers, with much 
less elevution. 


Ge Send for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 
Wm. L, Boyer & Bro., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











First-class small Thresher—four to six horse Lever-power. 
wat thresh and clean twenty tothirty bushels wheat per 
10ur. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Cane-mills_and Evaporators, Steam Engines, Church, 
School, and Farm Bells. Circulars sent on application. 








_ Zho FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 
WaRBaNTED 


Lightest Draft, most 
| <@urabie, simplest, 
most economical, 

& cheapest in use. 








m 


USEFUL FARM TOOL. 


EMPIRE PORTABLE FORGE 


Fan blowing— . 
FOR 1 6 § Weld—S inch iho bellows 
Send 3-cent stamp for Catalogue to 
Empire Portable Forge Co., Troy, N. ¥.° 





I have invented a better 
self-feeding Hay, Strawand 
Stalk Cutter (on a new 
angen erg than the world 

as ever seen before, 
cause it is more simple, 
FIVE TIMES more 
durable, and will cut 
by hand or horse-power, 
faster, and a great deal 
easier, ire any other. 
The $11, $12 13 sizes 
easily cut by haat power 
80 to 60 bushels per +H The $19 size cuts” by power 180 
bushels per hour. lara sizes 144 to 2 tons per honr. 

I have also invented the best, cheapest, and easiest 
worked Turnip, Pumpkin, Potato and Carrot Cutter. The 
$13 size, turned_by a boy, easily cuts a bushel in less than 
two minutes. You are not required to pay for ai ae of my 
cutters until tried on your farm and found entirely satis- 
factory, and that all I claim for them is true. J make 
allowance for freight. Circulars free. See November 
number American Agriculturist. 


WARREN CALE, 
arr Falls, esc 


 BALDWIN’S __ 
American Fodder Outter. 


Best in the market. Don’t 
purchase any other kind until 
you have seen and examined 
this. Send for Circular, con- 
taining Description and Price 
List. See Nov. No. of Agricul- 
turist, C. PIERPONT & CO., 

Manufacturers, 
New HAveEn, Conn. 


FURST & BRADLEY’S 
GARDEN CITY SULKY & GANG PLOWS 


are re only nen the 
world having the Patent 
BREAK. Attachment 
on the wheel, whereby 
the Horses do all the 
Labor of throwing tlie 
lows out of the ground, 
so thata Boy 12 years of 
age can handle it with 
2 e pes Send for our 64-page 
strated Pamphlet for 
= full desert tion. Printed in 
: : Engli sh, German, Swedish, 
Norwegian. Address 
FURST & BRADLEY WE’G CO., 
63 North Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 


BLAKE'S PATENT 
Stoneand Ore Breaker 


Crushes - bam 3 and brittle substances to 


n art ny ki 
St roc tor Bp ty Fe 
dress) BLAKE CRUSE co, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Rtrts t. x... COLE, Wroduce Com- 

hant 1111 Reade St.. New York. 
Established in at ‘Market reports and shipping discctions 
sent free on application, 


aa TT 


ti 

































Agricuiteurat  Tmplemente and 
Farm Machi Seeds, 
nd Ferti 


a 
A fall assortment of the 
latest improved kinds, 


= H. ALLE co 
ie Von” Ere 





Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-Sower 


is the only practical grain and grass seed- 
sower known. It is now sold in all grain 
growing countries. 





N & on New York.—AMES 
DRETH & SON, Phila- 


i . WHITMAN 
HENBURY & pete met g lb a ao 0. — 
LEU TSE Cleveland, 0 0.—J. GEO. 


AGEncrEs—R. H. ALL 


poss Ind.—W. A 8°06 Gileago, 0, Tll— 
E & CO Loulevilt, ea Ze STROE & CO., Wie 
L me Mo.—_FRANK BRO Paci San FPrantiseo , Cal.— 


WM. EVANS, Montreal, P. “2. 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


IX’S IMPROVED ee SEED-SOWER 
i 





ows perfectly even any ired gens ty per acre. 
Price $4.00. All dealers sell it reular 
P. MIX, “avenue, 0. 


The Thomas Smoothing Harrow, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Six years before the 
public. 10,000 in use. Address on Postal 
ROBERT C. REEVES, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR New York Ciry, 

185 & 187 Water Street, N. Y. 
Agricultural Implements, Fertilizers, and 
Seeds. 

2” Seed Cataldgue mailed free.on application. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 











THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 300 
plows that it has no equal. 
Send for illustrated circular with full particulars to 


THE HIGGANUM MFG CO, 
HICCANUM, CONN. 


HOLBROOK SWIVEL PLOW. 








AMERI Wet fs turns a pe sere oo 1srel 


land equal to eat best landside plow; leaves 
or ridges, draws easy, and pu verizes  thoroaenane” Has pd 
peatedly defeated the best plows in use at plowing matches. 


a aoeured 8 one, ‘& SMA : as 





— 
Halladay’s Standard 


W ind-Mill. 


RFEC f- »» The 
P*iet, Cheapest, rioet Durable ind 
Popular Mill Manufactured 
under the immediate sion i of 


toon ‘ollars! wore aoe anruse. 
Send for Catalogue. 


U. 8, WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00, 
I Batavia, ILL. 
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S the enly Machine that can knit all sizes of work, and 

narrow and widen it; that can pe and ComMPLETE, 

without. hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and Mit- 

tens, or knit them in i sizes; or knit Ribbed, Double, 

nderwear, Jackets, Shawls, Scarfs, 

It knits over 25 different Garments. Over 100 per 

in Manufacturing Knit Goods. . The Farmer 

trebles the value of Wool by converting it into Knit 

Goods, Wome a with it. Agents want- 
ed. Send stamp fe ples 


work, and reduced rice- 
List. Address KNITTING MACHINE CO., at 
Chicopee F: ; Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, Ill., or 922 


Chestnut 8t., 








SUITS. 


DURABLE! DOUBLE STITCHED! NEAT! 
On receipt of $2.50, we willsend our duck suit (brown or 
ge paid. Give hight and girth of waist. 


5 IG PAY ssahihh tiebibaen dasha. _ taking 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Address CHAS. A. BALDW 10. 
Souk MaNUFACTURERS, New p| 4 Sos. 
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WATCHES. 
rty pe 
one hu 
atche: 


and 
ced fifteen to thi 
e giving prices 
b: 
441 Broad st., ‘Newark, 


four American 


ee to any addre: 


WALTHAM, ELGIN 


: 
: 
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Pricesredu 
only 


Catal 
and fi 
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STEEL PENS! 
~$old by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Jonn St., New YorE. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


Self - Propel- ling Chairs 
For Cripples and Invalids 


Can be easily poveetes. either 
in or out doors, by any one hay- 
ing the use hands. 

Fea? fa weight and send stomp 
forillustrated catalogue of dil- 
terent styles and 





prices. 
S. A, SMITH, 
No. 32 Fist Bt. 


N.Y. 0! 


Please mention 
this paper. 














FOUL WEATHER! 


The changes in the weather 
promptly _and accurately indi- 
cated by Lovejoy’s Metallic 

eather Houses, # beautiful 
mantel ornament. Sent prepaid 
to any address, safely packed, 
upon receipt of $2 (Two), by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


393 Washington St, Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


Centennial Bell Pipe. 








This is a 
beautiful 
r wood pipe, 
and is a fac- 
simile of Inde- 
pendence Bell,which 
proclaimed Liberty 
throughout the land in 
1776, and is now on exhibition 
in. Independence Hail, Phila- 
delphia. We will send one of these 
pipes and a beautiful Centennial Med- 
al to any address, post-paid, on receipt 



















eco and Notion Houses. Agents wanted 
i. county in the United States, 
EY & CO., 321 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
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of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever 
saw, with your name neatly printed on 
them, sent by return mail, upon receipt of 
25 cts. and athree-cent.stamp. You will 
have samples of Glass, Marble, Snowflake, 
Damask, PP» Tinted and White Bristol. 


The stock shall be first-class, I have some 
of the most particular and expert printers to be obtained in 
the country, and employ no inexperienced boys to turn off 
cheap work. No blurred or imperfect work leayes my 
establishment. ‘Try them and you will be pleased, Write 
plainly, and give iull address, As 


- & C ON, 
46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 
ANOT R PUBLIC WANT SUPPLIED, 
or 


‘The New General Purchasing Agency, to which al 
parties, in all localities, can forward personal orders, with a 
certainty of receiving as prompt and careful attention as if 
sent to friends or relatives. Ladies need not fear to trust us 
for orders or advice, as their special department is in discreet 
and experienced hands. The smallest order receives atten- 
tion. Monies are never expended carelessly, and the lowest 
prices are invariab!y secured. Send for circular, und it not 
satiffied of our reliability, write to our references. Address 
MACKENZIE & CO., 765 Broadway, or P. O. Box 381i, N. Y. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that have 
become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags which 
look so old and rusty that they are ashamed _ to carry them, 
look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut when 
wet. Softens the leather. ? 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware of imi- 
tations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 

B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 











ga Send $2.75 by mail to S. B. 

Fuller, Lynn, Mass., and _ re- 
ceive in return the best Jig- 
Saw in the world, warranted 
to do as good work and as 
much of it as any of the high 
cost niachines in the market. 
Specimens of marquetry, 
which cannot be done with 
other machines, sent for 15 cts. 
Send for Circular. 

8. B. FULLER, 
Lynn, Mass. 


DON’T FAIL TO READ 


The advertisement of the Robbins Washer, in Jan- 
uary No. of the Agriculturist. ‘This isa mew machine. 
constructed on a new principle. It is pronounced a 
“Complete Success” by all who have used it. It is just 
what everybody wants.—_Sample machine to agents, $3.00. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Send for circuiars, terms to 
agents, etc., etc., to 
EO. D. BISSELL & CO., Naugatuck, Ct. 
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EARTH CLOSETS! 
The cheapest, best, and most simple in the market, 
Saving of life and health demand theirmse. They 

~ take the place of the Water Closet, which is an ex- 
= pensive luxury. Price, $9 to $20. Send for circular. 
H. B. GRIFFING, 
No. 60 Courtlandt Street, New York. 









or combined slop-pail and commode is 
perfectly practical, portable, scent-tight. 


from $5 to $40, the best in the world. For 

=DECENCY, health, economy, 
comfort, use nothing else. 

to THE WAKEFIELD, 36 Dey &t., N. Y. 





Send 








RICE’S 
SPRING BRACE 
so sayesall parts of the vehicle 
that it will do twice the ser- 
vice, and ride easier, Agents 

wanted. Address 
See ER ee SPRING BRACE MANUFACTORY. 
Pat’d Feb. 11, 1868,and Chas. L. Rice, Proprictor, 
Jan. 4, 1876. Box 384, Scranton, Pa. 


GENTS! and all who have time to. improve 
canvassing, send for our new Novelty Catalogue. Wo 
Humbugs. T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


a - _NONPAREIL 


FARM AND FEED MILLS. 
Bone, Drug, and Spice_ Mills. 
10 sizes for Hand or Power. 
Conical French Burr Stone 
Flouring and Corn Mills. 

siinet'é Passpliet tree, Address, 


= =151 E. Front ‘se Cincinnati, 0. 
ARTIFICIAL 


HONEY COMBS. 


Awarded a medal at American Institute Fair. Each pound 
presents a cell surface of 2,100 ojuere inches, and when fill- 
ed, will weigh over 60 pounds. Just the thing for straight 
combs and surplus boxes. 
Samples of 1 ., postage paid..............-+ee00- $1.50 
Orders for 10 hs., postage paid, per f............ $1.20 
JOHN LONG, Box 6, Station C, New York City. 























W4kn's HORSE AND CATTLE , 
is used by the best horsemen, largest railroad 
a and livery stables in preference to any Condition 
owder in use. It hag nosuperior for Coughs Colds 
Worms, loss of Cud, Appetite, or general debility in Horse: 
or Cattle. It purifies the Blood and Water, renovates th 
ystem, and keeps the animal in a healthy condition, Pre. 
vents and Cures Gapes in Poultry, \Prevents Hog Cholera 
a elec ogy oN 1 7s in the number of egg 
pr ou. Sold by Feed, Grocery, 2 
ut up A 2 1b. packa ay | to5 d Teen, $200 eer 
Depot 191 Duane st., New York. 


A. McELRATH, Manager. 


Essex Pigs. 


For EXTRA CHOICE early spring pigs my prices 
are as follows: 


oz. in cases, $2.50 per doz 


One Boar, 2 to 3 months old..... eens eee 20.00 
“as ™ - sas * and one sow.$40.00 
” it OREO GODB ss. 05008055 660000 $55.00 


I send pigs not akin and well mated for breeding. 

Ishould be glad if any readers of the American Agricul 
turist, who intend to try my pure bred Essex pigs, would 
send in their orders as early as possible, as it gives me a bet- 
ter opportunity to make good selections. Orders will be 
entered on receipt of five dollars, and the pigs will be sent 
as soon asready. I guarantee the safé delivery of the pigs, 

Address, JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


Cet the Best. English Yorkshire Pigs, 

From stock imported directly from Yorkshire, England. 
They received the Ist Premium at N.E, Fair, 1873. These 
igs are good size, light haired, white color, prolific, and 
ready fatteners. Boar Pig, 10 weeks old, $15.00. Sow, same 
age, $10.00. Boar and Sow, not akin, $20.00. Boar and 2 
Sows, not akin, $30.00. Shipges to destination atmy risk,and 
warranted as represented. Ready for shipment May. 1. Also 
Holstein and Short-horn Cattle. Mariborough Stock Farm, 
JOS. KNIGHT, Propr., Newburyport, Mass, P.O. Box 352, 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE, BERK- 


SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, Pred and for sale by 
GEO. B. HICKMAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Penn. 
Also fancy poultry. Send stamp for circular and price list. 


WILLIAM CROZIER, Manager of Beacon 
Stock Farm, Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 


Tireeder and Importer of thoroughbred Alderney and Ayr- 
shire Cattle ; Clydesdale Morses ; Cotswold Shecp; Berkshire 
Swine, and Fancy Poultry. The Stock bred at Beacon Farm 
is imported, and from the best imported sources, and has 
won the unqualified admiration of the best judges. The 

have taken the first prizes at Provincial Shows, and at lead- 
ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the United States, 


N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Cliester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen, !iong Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury 
and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkevs, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other Fowl, Deer, 
Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low prices. Best 
Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinca 
Pigs, White Mice, &c, Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 
Thoroughbred fast-pacing Morgan Stallion, cheap. 


Cheston Morris, M1.D., ‘ Fernbank,”’ 
@ near West Chester, Pa., breeder of Devons, South- 
downs and Berkshires. May be seen on Thursdays. 
»ercheron—Norman Horses.—M. W. 
DUNHAM, Wayne, Du Page Co.,, Iil., Importer and 
nt ae has imported 52 in 12 months. Send for Illustrated 
Jatalogue. 


tt » ° 
’ 
White Leghorn” Eggs, for Hatching, 
FROM PREMIUM STOCK, 
FOR SALE BY 
EUGENE B. PENDLETON, Westerly, R. I., 
AT $2.00 PER DOZEN. 
Any Person sending me $6.00 for Three Dozcn of Eggs, 
will receive FREE Three Pekin Ducks Eggs. 


URE BRED FOWLS For Sale, 
Also Eee for hatching—all the leading varietics. Send 
stamp for Illustrated Cireular and prices. 
W. KE. STITT, Columbus, Wis. 















































q AME FOWL, Carrier Pigcons, 

and Sporting Dogs bred and a by J. C. 
COOPER, Cooper H il, Limerick, Lreland. 
Winner of Gold Medals at Paris and New York. 





lack Bass for stocking ponds—Pekin 
Ducks, Bronze Turkeys, descended from a pair 
weighing 62 lbs. Jersey Cattle, A.I.C.C.R., ind Cots- 
wolds, at low prices, Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 
BRN Pros JAVA GAMES, and WHITE 
S. Address, with stamp, 
* “JAMES E, SISSON, Westerly, R. I. 


60 cents will secure ‘the POULTRY NATION 
during the Centennial Year.—W. H. Todd, Editor. 
2 months 10 cts., Sample 6 cts. Address THE. 
PovuttrRy Nation Co., Birmingham, Eric Co., O.. 











Best BEE FEEDER. Samplc by 
& mail ?5cents. C.C.VAN DEUSEN, 
- Circularfree. Sprout Brook, N.Y. 






DO You want employment at home,in a new. ree 
liable buéiness, paying large profits @ 
Address Excelsior M’f’g Co., 151 Mich, Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


EVERY LOVER OF FLOWERS 


will find much of interest in Root’s Garden Manual. Sec adv. 
‘© All About Gardening” & “ Success in Market Gardening. 
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AGENTS WANTED 6 el 


“THK AL. 


By Mrs. Stenhouss; F3 25 years wite of a enn Me 
iest. exposes Mormon m ies, secret doings, : 
“asa Woman sees thee.” and includes the reat story of 


ELIZA ANN, WIFE No. (9, 


told in full by herself. Introduction by Mra. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 50,000 copies have been sold, or over 
30,000 more than any other similar book. It is the most 
complete and best, and outsells all others 3to1, Ministers 
say “God speed it: Eminent Women endorse ft. Thou- 
sands are waiting for it, and Agents sell from iO to20a 
day. A commission off, Ber cent. given, and Outhipesrec. 
Address A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


erie, CENTENNIAL 
universa, HISTORY 


to the close of the first 100 years of our National Indepen- 

dence, including an account of the coming Grand Centennial 

Exhibition. 700 pages, fine engravings, low price, quick 

sales. Extraterms. Send for Circular. 

P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch St., Philadelphia,Pa., 
or 201 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 








F, A AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men and 
Women, wal 


Veni wasted ORNTENNIAL 


GAZETTEER of th UNITED STATES. 
Shows the grand results of 100 years of Freedom& Progress. 
New and complete. Over 1,000 pages. Illustrated, 

Itisa wholeLibrary. Boston Globe.—Nota Luxury, 
but a necessity. Jnter-Occan.—All classes buy it, and 
agents make from $100 to $200 a month- 

Want General Agent in every city of over 10,000. 
Address J.C. MecCURDY & CO., Phila., Pa. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, of 5,000 Choice 
Books at 30 to 50 per cent below Publish- 
ers’ prices. 
Great bargains in good books. Catalogues 
free to any address. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
148 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston. 














CENTS should write for Agency for new hock by 


Ann Ehza 


BRICHAM’S 


wire Young’, 


‘Th a Saws of ee oar. Fat Socom ¥ 
ON a nside wor! 

orn 5 re eaten CAM, B. GOUCH and 
a E. Endcrse by Clergymen all over the 
It is the bes in kin the market. JO.OOO Agents 
have written us, but there sti territory for1 9,000 more. Hilas 
trated circulars free to all, Address nearest Office of USTIN, 
GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn., Chicago, IIl., Cincinnati, O. 
NTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE 

E UNITED STATES, 

by Benson J. Lossing, LL. D., now ready! THE ONLY 

COMPLETE HIsTORY Of Our WHOLE COUNTRY in one 

volume—over 800 pages, 450 fine engravings—the only 

one printed in ENGLISH AND GERMAN. GRAND CELE- 

BRATION splendidly illustrated, Twice the reading of 

any of the ephemeral histories now publishing. Be- 

ware of works without responsible author. AGENTS 

WANTED! Rare chance for those seeking a first-class 

book. Send for full description and liberal terms, to either, 

T. BELKNAP, Hartford, H, W. KELuEyY, Philadelphia, Scam- 

MELL & Co., Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis, W. E. BLiss, 

Toledo, or G. M. Smita & Co., Boston. 


EA-—$4 for $2 == 
. —a Jurst-class Magazine recommen CG: 
phiyidennie Fie Janos Parton, and others il 
ipt ubscription pri y 4 
a oad, and deliver REE Pheu BOX of $4.06 
e eekly 
t ha 


























t-paid, and deliver 
“orth best Groceries. a jun, Jan. 12, 
- of the best chances for “esi 
; d 4 As we allow A LARGE CAS! COMMISS ION 
it is a rare chance to make money ra y 
“ permanent business. C, F. Wingate & Co., 
nited), 69 Duane St., New York. Sample copy 10 cents, 





t 
( Lin 





printed, sent for 25c. We have 100 styles. 
Agents Wanted. 9% samples sent for 


5 Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 











1876, JUBILEE VEAR. 1876, 





The Christian Advocate. 
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of any one of the great denominational wecklies. 


| REMEMBER THE PRICE! 
REMEMBER THE PRICE! 


Tue Crear Merropotrran Mernoptsr Werxry. 


Tue great merit of Tue Curistran Apvooate is universally conceded. The interest and utility of 
the information which it furnishes are attested by its increasing circulation in all sections of the country 

and in every department of Methodism. Notwithstanding the great competition on every side its pat- | 
ronage is increasing at home and extends into every Christian Country. It is not only the oldest and 
most widely circulated weekly Methodist journal in the world, but also has the largest subscription list 


| MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM ENGRAVING! 


| No premium so valuable as that we now offer has ever been given to the patrons of any paper. In 
all other cases, where publishers have offered premiums approaching the value of this, they have been 
offered either to clubs or to individuals at the subscription price of the paper and a specified additional sum 


t= Every subscriber, old and new, will receive a copy of the new Premium Engraving, } 


“HE LEADETH ME.” 


$2 10 








a year, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 
a year, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 





_, Leading Business Houses who have used its columns recommend it highly as a first-class adver- 
tising medium, and show their faith in it by their constant patronage. 














ADVERTISING RATES: 
FIFTY CENTS PER NONPAREIL LINE EACH INSERTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
[Inwxrelwe Limes toan Inch.] 


10 per cent, disconnt on contracts for advertising (within six months) of $50 00. 
15 per cent. discount on contracts for advertising (within six months) of $100.00. 
25 per cent. discount on contracts for advertising (within six months) of $200 00. 
30 per cent. discount on contracts for advertising (within six months) of $300 00, 
Ge” Special Notices, net, 60 cents, (= Reading Notices, net, $1 00. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THK CHOIR. & CONGREGATION, 
a. |A Collection of: Charch Music 





NEW IDEA)” ‘wew PB 
ee ‘By GEO. F. ROOT, 
. |) he most noteworthy rk 
CHURCH of the age.””” ws 
MUSIC. | THE MUSIC IS NEW. 
‘HE MUSIC IS OLD. 


THE NEW IDEA IN CHURCH MUSIC 
forms a new. basis for. union and mutual co-ope: ad 
—choir 


church worship, in ha: thing for 

and co: oun: t to do. Descripe ve circulars sent 

to any address on application. 
Price ot “CHOIR AND CONGREGATION," in $2. 
Specimen copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, i- 

men pages free., 2 ve 

JOHN CHURCH & = 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


Ove HALF A MILLION COPIES 
full and complete book of its kind ey, 
correct measurement of all kinds of : 
cubical contents of square and round timbe 
ing bolt tables, wages, rent, board, Cap 
ont —_—_ ae ae. Stand 
the Unite es and Canada. 

Be sure and get the Edition with Doyle’s Log-Table, 

Price 35 cents by mail, post-paid. 

G. W. FISHER, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK . 
Daily Witness, 


Five Dollars a Year, | 
POSTAGE PAID. 


This paper, the only Religious Daily Newspaper in. the 
Union, A Towing rapidly in optic tavor. Its circulation is 


now over 
20,000. 


It is the size of the Sun, and is published sree morning, (ex: 
cept Sabbath), and dispatched by the early fust mail. .1t is 
becoming renowned for its excellent reports of the 


LIVE - STOCK MARKET, PROVISION 
MARKET, BREAD-STUFF MARKET, 
GRAIN MARKET, BUTTER MAR- 
KET, CHEESE MARKET, GEN- 
ERAL PRUDUCE MARKET, 
CATTLE. MARKET, . GOLD 
AND STOCK EXCHANGE, 
COTTON EXCHANGE. 


These independent reviews of the great marts of podtce, 
no Merchant, Farmer, or Banker should be without; for they : 
are written in the interest of the pac, and do not * Bull” 
or * Bear” the markets at the bidding of interested specu- 
lators. ‘‘He DatLy WiTNEss also contains extracts from ~ 
the Leading Morning Journals, a serial story, and much 
otier interesting matter for the family circle, pracre all the 
News of the Day, making the WITNESs one of the best and 
cheapest papers published, 

The reports of the meetings of MOODY and SANKEY 
during the great Revival in Brooklyn and Philadelphia, have 
been declared the best published, and are still continued by 
our special reporters in New York. 

Subscription, postage aid, $5 a year; $2.50 six months; 
$1.25 three months. Send for free sample copy. 


NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS. 
Sent 25 Cents for a month on trial. 


Every Banker should have it. Every Storekeeper should 
have it. Every Merchant should have it. Best Market 
Reports. 

ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS . 


for a month on trial. 


NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS. 
Best Reports of Moody and Sankey’s Meetings Published 


NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS, 


OFFICE, No. 2 SPRUCE ST., — 
(Tract House BUILDING, »NEW YORK. 


JOHN DOUGALL, Editor and Proprietor. 
FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR. 
Or, One Dollar and 25 Cents a Quarter, Postpaid. 


Issued every morning. (Sabbath excep’ . Contains all 
the Latest NEws, original articles, communications, editor- 
jals, daily report of Fulton Street Prayer Meeting, notices of 
births, marriages, and deaths, letters from the children, co- 
pious extracts from the editorials of the New York morning 
popes. on the most important topics of the day, Sunday- 
School lessons, occasional sermons by celebrated es, 
serial stories, etc., etc. Our daily reports of the Propucz 
MARKET—grain, butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, frult, vegeta- 
bles, ete.—and of CATTLE MARKETS, are uns’ by any 
published in New York, for correct quotations and a concise 
statement of the aspects of trade and commerce. Our Fr- 
NANCIAL REPORTS are also full and reliable, and wholly un- 
influenced by “bulls” or * bears,” Country merchants and 
extensive farmers are finding the advantage of having a re- 
liable daily report of how th ngs a going at cen- 
ter of business, and a New York daily 4 and 
more not only a luxury, but a necessi 

The paper stops when the ay eel ne ‘has expired, unless 
previously renewed, so there is no danger ’of being ¢c' 
for it longer than_you want it. ou 
LY WIT 





















the ‘DAT 
ESS for 1 month for —- “A 


THe WEEKLY WITNESS has a larger circ (100,- 
000) than any weekly newspa' in America—more than 
the Week} mes, Tribune, Herald and World combined. 
Price, $1.50 a year, 40 cents for 3months. Try it, ’ 


JOHN DOUGALL, 2 Spruce St,, N. ¥s 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Incresised Facilities to Club Organizers, 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, | 


(P. 0. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


BIGELOW ENGINE. 


The cheapest and best Portable 
Engine offered to the Public. 





PRICE— 4 Horse-Power. pares 7 
“ $ “ ee Sas 475. 
“ oe 
a es 


“ b “ “ 


Price of Stationary Engines 
without oilers ; 
' Horse-Power. 


7to8 Horse-Power.. ‘ 

Rtol 300. 

send ee illustrated Circular and 

Price Li 

H. 2. “BIGELOW & CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Small Portable Boiler, with n Ripe new Engine subtest, 
and complete for all purposes — 2-horse power, 

The best and most durable Boiler and Engine = _ size 
ever sold. Price is low. Send for special Circula 


BOOKWALTER ENGINE. 


Compact, Substantial, Economical, and 
Easily managed. juaranteed to work 
well and give full power 7 aieined. En- 
gine and Boiler complete, including 
Governor, ~~ gy &c., (and boxing), at 
the lew price 0 

3 Horse-Poweyr...... $252.00 
ay an Feckes 303.50 

gz Put on Cars at Springfield, Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 

Springfield, Ohio, 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


‘EVERY FARMER, 


who loves a good garden, should read ** Root’s Garden Man- 
ual,” occupied entirely +4 topies of the garden. See adv. 
“ all About Gardening” & “ Success in Market Gardening.” 


THE BEST PAPER! TRY I?! 


The Scientific American is the cheapest and 
Ris illustrated weekly paper published. Every num- 
ber contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new 
machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engineering 
works, Archi , improved Farm Implements, and 
-every new discovery in Chemistry. The Scientific 
American has been published weekly for 30 years, and 
stands foremost ofall industrial-papers. A year’s 
numbers contain 832 es and several hundred en- 
wings. ‘Thousands of volumes are preserved for 
.and reference. The practical receipts are 
‘ well worth ten times the subscription price. Terms, 
$3.20'a year bs flew mail, including postage. a 
sent free. Ma; be had ofall News Dealers 
AT. T Ts obtained on the best 
terms. Models of new 
itches examined, and advice free. 
Allpatents are published in the Scientific American 
»the week they issue. Send for Pamphlet, 110 pages, 
containing laws and 


TMAN & BURR 


Also the Anderson Patent Pipe Safety Boilers, 2 to 100 














fall directions for obtaining 


: @ Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, @ 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York 
Bratch Office, cor. F and 7th Sts.,Washington, D. C. 


. 








THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


Insurance Company, | “> 


OFFICE: 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


JANUARY 1, 1876. 


Amount of Net Cash As- 
sets, Jan. 1, 1875, - $27,145,777 51 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums and annuities............ $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrued...... i,s70, 658 34—7 ,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Ty A, ee ee er $1,524,814 8 
Dividends and returned premiums 
on canceled policies............... 2,481,696 96 


Life annuities, matured endow- 


ments, and reinsurances.......... 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and 
AFENCY EXPENSES......+--.+ereeeeee 861,918 06 


Advertising and physician’ s fees .. 87,591 26 


Taxes, office, and law expenses, wal 





aries, printing, etc...........-+. 280,114 03— 4,918,535 97 
$30,166,902 69 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, 
SN DN ssekt. oss ncnvessace ce $1,768,291 26 


Invested in United States, New 

York City, and other stocks 

(market value, $7,683,244)......... 7,154,191 05 
Neal estate............ 1,820,240 53 
Bonds and a. (secured by 

real estate valued at more than 

double the amount loaned, 

buildings thereon insured for 

$15,717,000, and_ the policies as- 

signed to the Company as addi- 

tional collateral security)......... 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the re- 

serve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $3,090,- a 

REST PT Er Fre 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual pre- 

miums on existing policies, due 





subsequent to Toe a ee 463,269 64 
Premiums on existing policies in 
course of transmission and collec- 
tion (estimated reserve on these 
—_ $320,000, included in lia- 
so wie cacabetsenessccohsessse 105,341 54 
Agents’ balances................. 1 111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. 1, 1876, on 
SPR anon cvcsnbecsoocses sa 257,180 86—30,166,902 69 


Excess of market value of securities over cost. ‘479, 052 95 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1876, $30,645,955 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to 
303,165 00 


Jan. 1, 187 
144,598 66 





— losses awaiting proof, 
meri for reinsurance on exist- 
ing policies; participating insur- 
ance at four per cent Carlisle net 
remium; non-participating at 

ve per cent Carlisle net premium 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liabilities 
to Tontine Dividend Fund over 
and above a four per cent reserve 
on existing policies of that class.. 


Divisible Surplus, - - 2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of 
Trustees has declared a Reversionary Div idend, available on 
settlement of next annual premium to participating policies 
proportionate. to their contributions tosurplus. The cash 
value of such reversion may be used in settlement if the 
policy-holders so elect. 


308,188 81—28,146,298 91 


DURING THE YEAR, 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN 
ISSUED, INSURING $21,964,190. 


TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
DAVID DOWS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
ISAAC C. Rae sry J. F. SEYMOUR, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, C. R. BOGERT M_D., 
JOHN ates % GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, 
R0BERT B. COLLINS, SANFORD COBB, 
WILLIAM BARTON, EDWIN MARTIN, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE. JOHN M. FURMAN, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D.. 








Medical Examiners, 


‘CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 








HO! FOR IOWA!!! 


TO FARMERS, RENTERS, HIRED M 
and all those waptl ng better lands in a climans 
unsurpassed and at cheaper prices than can 
found elsewhere in the werld. Sena one _obtatn a 
descriptive pamphlet with maps and location of our 1,2008 
000 acres of R. R. land in Iowa, all adjacent to hugs run- 
-_ direct to Chicago. Price only $5 and #6) per acre on 
. time and terms. Half fare tickets from Chicago to the 
ky and return. Cost allowetl to purchasers, Call on 
address TOWA R. A Cc Omices 92 Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill., or Cedar Rapids, Towa 


RAIRIE LANDS. 
oe address on PO 











L, CARD to Land Com'r 
Burlington, Iowa, and receive Aree 
Copy of MRE. Be Farmer, With CHART of LA 


Wolcott Bros., 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 
TOLEDO, oO. 


Farms in Ohio and Michigan a specialty, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


BURR STONE MILLS. 
— as” Fast grinding. Smal 
power. 20 patents for 
grinding and bolting. 30 
years a specialty. Grinds © 
with hand, horse, wind, 
water or steam power, 
any vegetable or mineral. 
Send stamp for cuts and 
prices. 


» New Haven, Conn. 











EDWARD ‘HARRISO 


Importer to Consumer Direct. 
FIVE PROFITS SAVED. 


Choice Tea at 50c. obtained by contracts with importers 
for their samples. —_ ere samples mailed on receipt of 
25c. — 8c. posta; Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 

‘HOMAS HUTE . a" 131 Water St., New York. 

Adaress letters to P. O 4049. 


Wend Cata- Md. Price J.F. 
for logue and and list of MANCHA, 
free M: ape 01 of Del. meme eenton »Md 








OR SALE—#2 acres of! Fi and t ‘aes , Loulsville, Ky. Yor 
terms and description apply : 
H. W. MOREMAN, Valley Station, Jefferson Co., Ky. 


HE BEST LAND and C limate in America—Valua- 
ble Maryland and Delaware Farms for sale, at low 
rices and on easy terms. Send for catalogue to D. J. 
3LACKISTON, Att’y at Law and Real Estate Agent, 


Chestertown, Kent Co., Md. 

500 FARMS, Wonderful advantages. 83- 
age Catalogue, with full ac- 

count of Soil, Climate, Society, roducts, Markets, Price list, 

&c., sent free. Address H. s. ‘MANCHA, Ridgely, Md. 








HOMES for EVERYBODY, in the 
greatest Grain-growing and Stock- raising 
region of the world. Write toS. G. ROBERTS, Fargo, D. 


he Dumb S Speak 1 A copy of Whipple's Jiome School 
Journal, with full information, sent to any address 
FREE. J. & Z.C. WHIPPLE & CU., Mystic River, Ct. 


OCTAGON BARN! 


This model style of Barn, for all sized Farms, is illustrated 
and described in the January and February numbers of the 


LIVE STOCK JOURNAL, 


$1.60 per year. Thirty cents for these two numbers. 
Address LIVE STOCK JOURNAL, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pourrry Wortp 


O not subscribe for any periodical on Poultry, until 
you have seen this. It is the oldest, largest, and best 
journal, devoted exclusively to poultry in existence. The 
Poultry World enters its 5th volume, January, 1876. It is 
splendidly illustrated. It is brimful of practica 8 geestions. 
Subscription, $1.35 per veer which includes postage. 
Address, LTRY W ORLD, Hartford, Conn, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $2 per line, 

Second Cover Page—$2.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each insertion. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Inside Pages, % cents per line, each insertion. 


Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, 























{2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BROADWAY, New York. 




















